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AN AFTERWORD. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 








BROTHER, the world above you 
Ts very fair to-day, 

And all things seem to love you 
The old accustomed way. 


Here in the heavenly weather 
In June’s white arms you sleep, 
Where once on the hills together 
Your haunts you used to keep. 


The idling sun that lazes 
Along the open field, 

And gossips to the daisies 
Of secrets unrevealed ; 


The wind that stirs the grasses 
A moment, and then stills 
Their trouble as he passes 
Up to the darkling hills,— 


And to the breezy clover 
Has many things to say 
Of that unwearied rover 
Who once went by this way; 


The miles of elm-treed meadows; 
The clouds that voyage on, 

Streeling their noiSeless shadows 
From the countries of the sun; 


The tranquil river reaches 
And the pale stars of dawn; 

The thrushes in their beeches 
For reverie withdrawn ; 


With all your forest fellows 
In whom the blind heart calls, 
For whom the green leaf yellows, 
On whom the red leaf falls; 


The dumb and tiny creatures 
Of flower and blade and sod, 

That dimly wear the features 
And attributes of God; 


The airy migrant comers 
On gauzy wings of fire, 
Those wanderers and roamers 
Of infinite desire ; 


The rainbirds and all dwellers 
In solitude and peace, 

Those lingerers and foretellers 
Of infinite release ; 


Yea, all the dear things living 
That rove or bask or swim, 

Remembering and misgiving 
Have felt the day grow dim. 


Even the glad things growing, 
Blossom and fruit and stem, 

Are poorer for your going 
Because you were of them. 


Yet since you loved to cherish 
Their pleading beauty here, 

Your heart shall not quite perish 
In all the golden year ; 


But God’s great dream above them 
Must be a tinge less pale, 
Ps Because you lived to love them 
And make their joy prevail. 
HawrTHorN HILL. . 


MIDSUMMER SNOWS. 


BY .FRANCIS S. PALMER. 








NEW ENGLAND fields are white knee-deep, 

New England fields have level sweep, 

When Winter stretches out his hand 

To soothe with snow the rugged land, 
Sun-scorched and dry. 


To green-clad June come fields as white, 
To green-clad June come flakes as bright— 
The petals that the daisies fling 
Broadcast afield, until they bring 
A white July. 
York HARBOR, ME. 
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THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


BY PERCY L. PARKER, 











WHITSUNDAY in England was observed by general con- 
sent in many places of worship as the day on which spe- 
cial reference should be made to the divisions which at 
present mar the face of Christendom. Two of the most 
potent voices lifted up on behalf of reunion were those of 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes and the Rev. Dr. Clifford, one a 
leading Methodist and the other a distinguished Baptist. 

Mr. Price Hughes, speaking in St. James’s Hall, Lon- 

don, said that many persons had tried to explain away 
the obvious meaning of Christ’s words: ‘‘I pray that 
they may all be one, even as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou has sent me,” by saying thai 
what Christ meant and desired was the spiritual union 
of all Christians. But that interpretation was impossi- 
ble; for that spiritual union existed now, and always 
had existed, and must exist in spite of anybody ; and we 
do not pray for what we have. The end of Christ’s 
prayer proved that he was thinking of something quite 
different. He declared that the reason why he wished 
the prayer to be answered was that the world might be- 
lieve that God had sent him. The union he desired, 
therefore, must have been something plain, manifest and 
unmistakable. Christ's language implied that until 
such union did exist, the world would never beiieve in 
the divinity of Christ and his divine mission. Mr. Price 
Hughes denied that the divisions of Christendom were a 
blessing, but at the same time he did not think that 
Christ meant that all must be subject to one ecclesiastical 
authority. To suppose that prejudiced the discussion. 
There were many ways in which the manifest union of 
Christendom might be secured, but it was quite certain 
that nothing like the reunion for which Christ prayed 
could be secured unless we loved one another and recog- 
nize one another as brethren in Christ, and unless there 
was co-operation for great ends. One of the best things 
to be done just now was to call the attention of congre- 
gations to the good qualities and the real Christian 
‘service of those from whom they differed. 

Mr. Hughes said he could not offer a more striking 
illustration of the fact that the differences between the 
various communions were not so great as imagined than 
by referring the congregation to the hymn book they 
were using that afternoon. In the book were hymns 
written by Catholics, Anglicans, Nonconformists and 
members of the Greek Church; and yet all used the 
same language when speaking of their personal relation 
to Christ. Already there were various causes in which 
Christians were uniting; for instance, in the temper- 
ance and social purity causes. And one point on which 
all Christians should unite was to prevent the crowning 
insanity of war. In England there were not two hun- 
dred sects, as some supposed. Besides the Catholics 
there were only the Anglicans, the Methodists, the Pres- 
byterians, the Congregationalists and the Friends. In 
concluding Mr. Price Hughes expressed his hopefulness 
of the influence which would be exerted by the recently 
formed Free Church Congress. He also spoke of the 
wonderful results which had followed Methodist reunion 
in Canada, and condemned the schism which still exist- 
ed among the English Methodist bodies. 

Dr. Clifford. speaking at his own church, in West- 
bourne Park, London, asked first whether it was worth 
discussing the question of Reunion so long as the atmos- 
phere in which the Churches lived was resonant with 


the shouts of opposing camps. While it seemed 
impossible to think kindly about one another’s differ- 
ences of judgment, and to interpret in the most favora- 
ble ways each other’s acts, would it not be better to 
give ourselves to the stedfast doing of Christian work, 
and let union come about as the result of common activ- 
ity instead of talking about the question? The theme 
was not one rich in promise of good, and yet our duty 
was not determined by the difficulty of the task. Our 
duty was based upon the will of Christ. He had prayed 
for the unity of all Christians. 

The prayers of Jesus were his wishes, afd to his disci- 
ples they were his commands. He prayed that all Chris- 
tians might be one, as he and his Father were one. 
Their unity was fivefold. It was a unity in nature, in 
feeling, in action, in counsel, and in name, This was 
the ideal union which Christ wished for his disciples. 
The Christian Church to-day had a conception of the 
relation of Christ to any particular gathering of Chris- 
tians, what it wanted toknow was what his relation was 
to the other organizations. Any definition of a Church 
which excluded Charles Spurgeon, John Wesley, 
Dr. Dale and Archdeacon Sinclair could scarcely be 
described as an adequate conception. Dr. Clifford then 
pointed out the evils which resulted in England from 
disunion. The presence of several small churches in 
small villages involved a great waste of church means 
and power. 

The difference between denominationalism and sec- 
tarianism was this: that denominations were organiza- 
tions for the purpose of securing the presentation of 
particular truths which had either been hidden or mis- 
represented. Sectarianism was exclusiveness, It was 
an assumption that a particular instrument was the only 
one, and that all chance of union was involved in the word 
absorption. Such a spirit was contrary to the spirit of 
Christ, while the spirit of denominationalism was the 
spirit of loyalty to Christ. Reunion could not be brought 
about by embracing the whole of the federated bodies of 
believers in one State society. The experience of the 
United States and the colonies was opposed to that. Nor 
was there much chance on the lines of anew creed. Defini- 
tion often caused divisions. Nor could reunion be ex- 
pected on the lines of an historic institution. The Bap- 
tists, Methodists and Independents all believed that they 
had in their own pastors an ‘* historic episcopate.” So far 
as that episcopate was determined by the laws and exam- 
ples of the New Testament we must promote the unity 
of Christendom by promoting unity of faith, fuli knowl- 
edge of one another, charitable judgments of each other’s 

differences and each other’s acts. On these lines the re- 
union in 1888 of the General and Particular Baptists took 
place. Then the Baptists and Congregationalists must 
unite, and the various sections of Methodism must heal 
their schism. Let them not talk about union, but frater- 
nize and live together and union would come, 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





“THE CAMBRIDGE IDEA.” 


BY THE REV. D. N, BEACH, 








TuHis phrase has gradually crept into use in our city by 
the Charles. I think a keen writer in one of our news- 
papers first employed it, some two or three years ago. 
It was now and then repeated. Presently our people be- 
gan to employ it more freely. Now it is a very common 
expression. 

Our Mayor Bancroft—whose personality ‘‘ the Cam- 
bridge idea” has partly created, and who, reciprocally, us 
its best official exponent—was summoned to Syracuse, 
N. Y., the other day, to talk to the Congregational Club 
of that city on municipal life. It was because of ‘‘ the 
Cambridge idea.” Within a short time we have passed 
triumphantly three distinct municipal crises—not in 
those coarse and common things, conflicts with ‘‘ besses” 
(we were done with that years ago), but} crises, the rather, 
in the range of ideality and of municipal nobility—and 
we passed them triumphantly because of ‘‘ the Cambridge 
idea.” 

I have not been able to find anybody who can say pre- 
cisely what ‘‘ the Cambridge idea” is. It is one of those 
transcendental expressions—one of thcse upper stories of 
thought—high-studded, large-windowed, full of ample 
apartments, only beginning to be furnished, and adorned, 
and peopled, and beckoning us; with a spell all golden 
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and sunlighted, ever upward and yet upward. I am not 
sure but it has something to do with Mr. Clark’s tele- 
scopes. Each of its windows seems to be supplied with 
one of his celebrated ‘“‘ object glasses.” Through them 
even the stars seem next-door neighbors. 

I have longintended to write a compact but somewhat 
elaborate article on the subject. In fact, only the other 
day, the man who, I think, coined the phrase, reminded 
me that I should have left undone a thing which I ought 
to have done, until I had printed ‘‘an article in The 
Forum” on the subject. He seemed to think that a 
rather trifling achievement. I did not tell him that, if 
my salvation depended on doing that particular thing, I 
was probably on my way to where the man from Min- 
neapolis assured the man from Chicago that the latter 
had arrived. (The reader will recall that the man from 
‘‘the windy city” was criticising with some asperity 
what he supposed to be the other place, as ‘not much 
better than Chicago,” when his friend from Minnesota 
made the above somewhat disconcerting statement.) 

But the accounts of the Municipal Reform Convention 
in Philadelphia have broken a sort of pen-paralysis. I 
cannot fulfill my friend’s wish. But I must say some- 
thing. - 

While, then, matters have been going from bad to 
worse in hundreds of American cities; while affairs 
have at last become so unendurable that there seems 
now a great, intelligent, popular uprising throughout 
the country for municipal reform—here, on the contrary, 
for twenty years at least, the plain, average citizen, has 
been joining hands with the citizen of wealth, and the 
citizen of choicest culture, for that one simple end—the 
peculiar birthright of our Anglo-Saxon people, inherited 
from the little ‘‘ tuns ” of our forefathers along the Bal- 
tic—a virile, wholesome, unselfish municipal life. We 
have now some 80,000 people. I venture to say that no 
entirely self-governing community of that size on the 
globe is so well administered. 

In the first place, we have no “ politics” in our city 
affairs. The Republicans seek a good Democrat to make 
Mayor, and vice versé. In my nearly ten years’ residence 
the city has had four Mayors—three of them Democrats, 
and one of them a Republican. What his party affilia- 
tions were, in each instance, our: people did not care a 
fig—uniless, possibly, he was liked the better of the two 
by the people who were not of his national and State 
party. It always costs a man something to pass out into 
a large place. 

Next, for seven years we have not had a “‘saloon” in 
our city. On the twelfth of last December our people— 
by the largest majority but one in eight successive an- 
nual elections—voted against its presence for the year to 
come. The facts and figures relative to this unprec- 
edented record constitute a study for the sociologist un- 
surpassed anywhere in solid practical value; while the 
story of our successive campaigns could be told—without 
departing from cold facts—as entertainingly as Mr. 
Stockton’s ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger?” could be read. In 
fact, that. was ever the precise question. We did not 
know, ever, which would emerge on election night ; but 
ever, thus far, ‘‘the Cambridge idea” has turned the 
door-handle behind which stood ‘‘the lady.” Then the 
bells would ring—Trinitarian, Unitarian, Roman Cath- 
olic—in sweetest accord, and the people would embrace 
one another, and scatter from their annual jubilee under 
the spell of a holy peace. ‘ 

Let no one think that this has been a fanatical move- 
‘ment. Themovement has, on the contrary, brought “a 
cold day ” for fanatics, if any such there were, into our 
city. A mutually self-respecting union of men of all 
classes, religions, politics, opinions—of drinking men 
and of total abstainers—has driven tippling places from 
Cambridge. And I may add that, in my humble 
opinion, that is the only way in which they will ever be 
permanently driven from any large city. Mr. Ely’s 
**Prospect Union,” Harvard’s University Extension 
movement in Cambridge, 500 strong, occupies the 
“*Prospect House,” the worst drinking haunt in Cam- 
bridge down to seven years ago. This supplies a mental 
image suggesting the whole story at a glance. 

But the absence of partisanship, the inclusion of all 
classes and types of men, the expatriation for seven 
years of the“ saloon,” a clean and vigorous municipal 
government, the readiness of our best people to do and 
sacrifice anything for the city—are as naught beside cer- 
tain higher things. A vast ideality has entered our body 
politic. A noble consciousness of municipal life and 
possibilities has arisen. A fine sense of civic honor and 

‘of manly and womanly pride for the city, as if for a 
distinct and concrete personality, is upon us. What our 
own precious Lowell—himself the personal presentment 
of such a temper—said at the close of the ‘‘ Commemo- 
ration Ode ”— 

“O Beautiful! my Country! ... 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it *"— 
**the Cambridge idea” has made every true Cambridge 
man and woman (and the ‘*‘ idea” is almost absolutely 
pervasive) feel for this city. 

I spoke of three crises, in high range, successively and 
triumphantly passed recently by reason of the pervasive 
influenee of ‘‘ the Cambridge idea.” 

The first was a most flattering proposal for annexa- 
tion to Boston; of absorption into “the larger Boston,” 
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as men said. It meant some dollars less a thousand on 
our tax bills ; it promised sundry material gains ; it ap- 
pealed to us in many ways. But the uprising of the city 
against it was something like what we may suppose 
would be the uprising of Switzerland, were its annexa- 
tion to the German Empire mooted. 

The second crisis, locally known as ‘‘ the Brattle Street 
controversy,” was the struggle of ‘‘ the Cambridge idea” 
with a powerful moneyed corporation which sought, on 
exceedingly plausible, and, for the time being, on more 
or less practically advantageous grounds, to desecrate 
our beautiful, historic, “‘ finest mile of road in America.” 
In this struggle ‘‘the Cambridge idea,” against tre- 
mendous odds, won again. 

The third crisis has been the adoption, at what will be, 
pecuniarily, for the next ten years, a severe burden to 
the city, of plans for a great park system, bordering the 
Charles for miles, the plans for which have come from 
the office of Dr. Frederick Law Olmsted. For Cambridge 
is, in point of territory, relatively a little city. It has no 
Roxbury or Dorchestér to fali back on for park room. It 
cannot, like cities to the north of us, flee into the Middle- 
sex Fells for such a purpose. It has to take land at high 
valuation, condemn it, redeem it; but this will be done. 
Dr. Olmstead will not have given the world a more 
beautiful creation; and ‘‘ the Cambridge idea” will 
have rendered that possible. 

Of how all this comes to pass, of the underlying prin- 
ciples, of the organized ‘forces at work, of the detailed 
processes, above all of that high, almost divine spirit of 
love binding men of all classes, opinions, religions, into 
a practical unity and millennium of humanity—I cannot 
speak, This is precisely the question, reader: How 
happens it that in Cambridge, the door with “ the lady ” 
behind it, opens every time? And how has it happened 
that the door with “ the tiger” behind it, has remained 
closed so long that that feline quadruped must be in 
advanced stages of starvation? Reader, how? 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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A CHRISTIAN SILHOUET OF 1812. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


A FEW days ago I was turning the leaves of a book 
written by my paternal grandfather. It was prepared 
and printed for circulation among Baptists, the strictest 
of all Baptists, indeed the ‘ Primitives,” who, eighty 
years ago, were the Puritans of the West and South, and 
wielded a powerful if somewhat iron-bound influence 
along the frontiers. 

The book is largely taken up with doctrinal disquisition 
on ‘‘foreordination,” ‘‘ predestination,” ‘‘ election,” the 
‘* final perseverance of the saints,” and the like ; but its 
earlier pages are touched with frank and vigorous auto- 
biography, not in the least literary, bearing in its line, 








more than a smack of epic freedom. The raw, harsh | 


life of the pioneers of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri is unmistakably present. 

His name was Wilson Thompson, this grandfather of 
mine, and he was born and reared in Kentucky, not far 
from the childhood haunts of Abraham Lincoln. His 
forefathers came by a straggling route from the high- 
lands of Scotland and from County Kerry, Ireland, by 
way of Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee into the 
-*¢ Dark and Bloody Ground” in the tragic days of Daniel 
Boone. They~were a race of stalwart men; not one, 
from my father back, ever measured under six feet 
hight ; all weighed over two hundred pounds with- 
out surplus flesh. Isaw my grandfather in the pulpit 
when seventy-two years old. He was straight, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, lion-faced ; and his voice might 
have jarred and tumbled the walls of Jericho, albeit the 
mellow music of it thrilled a thousand listeners. That 
was oratory straight from the man’s nature, a mighty 
stream of old-fashioned sincerity, elemental and of uni- 
versal appeal. Two hours, three hours—his sermons 
were long; but it is said that seven thousand five hun- 
dred people kept their seats for one hundred and seventy 
minutes to hear the last word, a clarion note, of an ad- 
dress on the resurrection delivered by him in a maple 
grove of Indiana. His vocabulary was curiously rich in 
words of few letters ; but he could at need add the melo- 
dy of Latin borrowings. 

In his book I find an interesting account of an inci- 
dent of life in Southern Missouri in 1812, The great 
earthquake had cracked the earth’s crust and jolted 
things topsy-turvy in that region ; but a matter of that 
sort had no restraining effect on the progress of Baptist 
work. The incident I speak of was described to me long 
before the book was written. Grandfather had a way, 
when I was a boy, of grabbing me with his iron hands ;, 
and after he had flung me on high he would jounce me 
with his big knee, much tothe danger of my bones. On 
one such occasion came the story, not very fully record- 
ed in the book, which I feel safe in offering, partly from 
the record and partly from memory, as characteristic of 
a picturesque and (bappily) departed phase of American 
civilization. A quotation from the autobiographical 
pages will serve as prelude : 

“T Knew very little of the country [Missouri Territory], 
the manners of the people, or the state of religion there; 
but from some cause, unknown to me, my mind had be- 
come so led out for the people there that I could see them, 
in my imagination, gathering in crowds to meeting, while 
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a@ wonderful reformation was going on among them. 
To that place I thought God had directed my steps, and 
thither I felt that I must go.” 

He went, and there, in the earthquake’s track, he 
preached and taught singing school. rex 

One day in a little log church a black Negro named 
Dick came forward to “relate his experience” and be 
baptized, according to the primitive method of John. He 
was accepted; but before he could go down into the 
water he, being a chattel personal, must have the consent 
of his master, one ‘ Judge Green, a wealthy man who 
had a number of Negroes for his servants, and who was 
a very respectable citizen, but an avowed infidel, who 
kept race horses and was a great sportsman.” The 
church raised this legal point and insisted upon sending 
a committee to Judge Green ; but my grandfather, altho 
a pro-slavery man, even believing the “‘ institution” sanc- 
tioned by divine authority, says: 

“Ttold them I should not oppose the church, but it was 

a course of conferring with flesh and blood thatI could not 
find in my Book; and I did not believe it was proper for 
us to ask an unbeliever whether a believer might serve 
and obey his Lord or not.” 
The committee was appointed, however, to whom Judge 
Green promptly remarked that ‘‘ Dick was his property ; 
and he made them his witnesses to tell me that if I laid 
hands on his property to throw it into the water, he 
would push the law upon me to its utmost extent.” 

Now in those days your frontier preacher had his own 
private interpretation of the command to be subject to 
the powers. He had nerve, muscle and a very large 
back to his head, big bumps of combativeness and an un- 
failing stere of faith in God. Judge Green might as 
well have shaken his fist at Nature to scare it out of an 
earthquake as to threaten that Primitive Baptist minis- 
ter. The account-proceeds : 

“The next Sunday, when others were baptized, poor 
Dick was not allowed to attend the meeting, nor for two 
or three months afterward.” 

Two of Judge Green’s daughters, beautiful, and, for 
the times and the place, accomplished girls, were regu- 
lar attendants at the log-house meetings, and with them 
Dick was a favorite among the slaves. My grandfather 
continues : - 

“One Sunday, when I was about to dismiss the meeting, 
I heard a call behind me. Looking out at the window 
back of the pulpit, I saw Dick holding up a bundle of 
clothes in his hands. Said he: ‘I want to be baptized.’ ” 

This Negro could not read, but he had a good memory 
in which was stored every passage that he had ever 
heard quoted from the Bible. When the preacher asked 
him if his master had consented to the dipping he said : 
**No, sir.” 

‘*But,” urged my grandfather, ‘‘do you wish to dis- 
obey your master? The good Book says, ‘ Servants, obey 
your masters.’” 

“I done got two mafsters,” replied Dick, ‘de good 
Lo’d an’ Mars’ Green. One say, ‘Git baptized,’ todder 
say, ‘No, yo’ sha’n’t git baptized’; an’ I’s a notion ter 
take de a’vice o’ do good Lo’d.” 

** But, Dick, won’t your Master Green whip you?” 

** Ye-es, Is’pose he gwine larrup me ermazin’; but 
den yo’ know de Book say, ‘Feah not dem dat kin kill 
yo’ body, but feah dem what kin ’stroy bofe soul an 
body in Hell.’” 

**So, Dick, you have concluded to bare your back to 
your Master Green’s lash rather than disobey your Mas- 
ter in Heaven?” 

‘* Dat’s jis’ it. Mars’ Green not gwine ter kill me; I 
kin stan’ it fo’ de good Lo’d’s sake.” 

That settled the matter. My grandfather told the 
church at once that he was going to baptize Dick then 
and there, no matter what might be the legal conse- 
quences. So right away down to the water marched 
the whole congregation, and the black man received the | 
ordinance. 

The Misses Green were there sympathizing with Dick ; 
but, gloomily anticipating his punishment, they did not 
tell their father when they went home. While march- 
ing down to the water Grandfather sang the hymn, 
‘¢Am Ta soldier of the cross,” etc., leading Dick by the 
hand, After the plunge there was a scene worth pre- 
serving. ‘‘I gave him the right hand of fellowship,” 
says Grandfather, ‘‘ and the brethren and sisters crowded 
in and gave him their hands as a brother.” 

That was eighty-two years ago; they do things differ- 
ently now in these days of freedom. The “ right hand 
of fellowship ” is not so liberal ; the white brethren and 
sisters do not ‘‘ crowd in” to seal Christian brotherhood 
as they did in the ‘‘ good old days of slavery.” 

Dick got his baptism, changed his clothes from wet to 
dry, and went home happy. He was, however, not the 
less cunning and tricky on account of the washing away 
of his sins. Having circumvented his human master in 
the interest of ‘‘de good Lo’d” to the extent of immer- 
sion and full fellowship with the church, he turned his 
attention to ways and means of avoiding the lash which 

Judge Green could at need ply with great vigor. 

Quiet and silent agencies seemed best for Dick’s pur- 
pose. He was the stableman, having charge of],the 
Judge’s horses ; and now he fell to work on those ani- 
mals, rubbing, combing, brushing, feeding, watering, 
and in every way pampering and polishing them. Their 


coats of sorrel, bay and black shone like finest silk. It 
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seemed as if the essence of Dick’s religion was escaping 
in the form of a potent and refined off to anoint and 
glorify those steeds. 

The Judge noted the change and was delighted; his 
horses were as the apple of his eye, the pride of his sport- 
loving heart. And he remarked the unusual industry 
and deftness of Dick. Why, the value of that Negro 
was increasing daily ; he was a black diamond, 

‘What a change in Dick, lately,” said Judge Green 
one morning at breakfast ; ‘‘I can’t account for it. He 
was always a good nigger, but now he’s the best I ever 
saw, Those horses look as if they’d been made over ;, 
never saw the like.” 

Then his daughters explained. 

‘* We know,” they said, ‘“‘ what has helped Dick. Two 
months ago we were at Bethel church, and Mr. Thomp- 
son baptized Dick. Dick is now doing Christian work 
in your stable.” 

‘Did you see Thompson baptize him?’ the Judge 
grunted. 

“Yes.” 

There was an ominous pause; then the Judge chuckled, 
and said : 

‘* Well, I wish the blamed old pulpit-pounder would 
baptize all my niggers !” 

My grandfather continues : 

‘‘Here ended the lawsuit, the whipping, and all com- 
plaints about the dipping. Dick was again allowed to go 
to meeting whenever he pleased ; his master provided him 
with good clothes and all that was necessary for his com- 
fort, also a horse to ride, and allowed him to come and go 
when he chose, and to work when be pleased. When Dick’s 
master was about to die he put him under the guardian- 
ship of his son, who was amply able to provide for all his 
needs. Dick remained the same obedient servant,but never 
failed to attend meeting. I saw him many yearsafterward, 
when on a visit in Missouri. He was then getting old, 
was well dressed, had his horse to ride to meetings, and 
seemed to enjoy himself well.” 

Dick had a long life and an easy one; for as age came 
on his labors lessened apace and his religious fervor in- 
creased. He was the pet of that church of slave-owners, 
and when he died the whole white flock wept at the 
grave of the black-wooled sheep. 

Afterward there wasa terrible war on account of slav- 
ery. Hundreds of thousands of white men were butch- 
ered to set Negroes free, and hundreds of millions of «'ol- 
lars were spent to give them citizenship ; but it seems 
doubtful whether the great surge of passionate effort 
with guns and money has advanced the Christian spirit 
one inch beyond the line drawn by my grandfather and 
old black Dick. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THOSE STREET ARABS. 
BY MRS. LORA S. LA MANCE, 


For the bad boys of the storybooks I always have 
sympathy. However bad they may be, there is still a 
little spark of goodness in their breast, that leads me to 
regard them with leniency. With the case of the bad 
boys of my own town it is different. There surely is no 
spark of goodness in the depraved youths that kill our 
peacocks, peel the bark from our fruit trees, steal our 
fruit and watermelons, and throw stones through our 
windows ; that drink a little, swear a good deal, tell lies 
when the truth would serve them better, probably gam- 
ble, and almost certainly steal. I have had no patience 
with the little rascals, and tho, of course, I know them— 
everybody always does know everybody else in a small 
village—I never had anything to say to them beyond a 
frosty ‘‘ Good-night,” or ‘‘Good-morning,” as the case 
might be. Therefore, I was quite surprised one day to 
see half a dozen of these same boys—typical street 
Arabs, every one of them—loitering in front of my gate, 
evidently for some purpose. I walked over to where 
they were, they outside the fence, I just within, and 
asked them pointedly what they wanted. Quite politely 
the leader touched his cap as he answered: ‘‘ Nancy 
Moon said as how you had an orange tree a-growing in a 
pot, an’ we thought—we thought mebby how as you’d 
show it to us.” 

Ismiled, Really, the boys did not look so bad, now 
that they showed an interest in my hobby. I opened 
the gate and asked them in, and into the yard they 
rushed pell-mell, without further ceremony. I soon 
conducted them to the little Otaheite orange, with its 
four-and-twenty green and ripe oranges on it, and show- 
ing, as it happened, a few waxen blossoms. The boys 
were delighted beyond description, and kept up a run- 
ning fire of questions, as they skipped excitedly around. 

“Hi! Bill! Whatdo youthink now? You said you 
didn’t believe they could grow oranges in a pot.” 

‘‘ Where did you get that little tree, anyway ?” 

‘Did you plant the seed ?” 

“Won't it never get to be a big tree ?” 

‘Don’t the oranges ever get big on it?” 

“* Does it have oranges on it all the time?” 

‘* What do they taste like?” 

‘¢ Does it have flowers on all the time?” 

‘**Do you pull the oranges when they are ripe ?” 

‘* What makes some green and some ripe?” 

*¢Us boys couldn’t raise them, could we?” 

"| never saw a more sincerely ipterested company, 
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Amused by their enthusiasm I showed them a couple of 
fruiting figs, and was once more deluged with all sorts 
of questions. Even after they had been treated to a fig 
apiece, they could hardly believe the evidence of their 
senses, that they had really seen oranges and figs grow- 
ing. Ihad no other tropical fruits to show the boys ; but 
they seemed so loth to go, that I took them around and 
showed them all my floral treasures, and the little rascals 
repaid me by making a great ado over them. How their 
tongues flew! And when I finally dismissed them, each 
with his boutonniére as a souvenir of his visit, the boys 
went off chattering like so many monkeys. 

After they had gone, I sat down in my easy chair to 
rest, and soon fell into a curious waking dream. A vi- 
sion came to me of a cottage home, where dwelt Bill, the 
leader of the band that had visited me that day. The 
cottage floor had been scrubbed until it was as clean asa 
dish ; the windowpanes shone with mirror-like bright- 
bess ; not a picture hung awry, not a chair out of place, 
or a speck of dust anywhere. There was no room there 
for a boy’s playmates or playthings, no place for a pet 
pigeon or squirrel, or other dumb companion, no possible 
chance for a boy’s whittling or muddy. footprints to be 
tolerated in that scrupulously orderly house; but I 
seemed to see Bill, slipping away from an unloved 
home, and seeking excitement and recreation among his 
boon companions, the ragamuffins of the street corners. 

And then the vision shifted ; I saw Tommy and Ted- 
dy, two of my afternoon’s visitors, at the miserable spot 
they called home, I saw a drunken father throw his 
bootjack at them, and heard him loudly swearing at 
them a dozen times a day. I saw a crowd of noisy, 
unruly children, fighting and quarreling with each other, 
and a fretful, tired, utterly discouraged mother, that 
slapped and shook and scolded from morning until night. 
And I was not surprised when I saw that these two lads 
were also to be found on the street rather than at their 
own home. 

As each vision rolled away, a new one appeared in its 
place, until I had seen pass before my mental eyes a 
panorama of the home life of each of the other urchins 
whom I had seen that day. I saw shiftlessness and 
poverty, neglect and fault finding and daily association 
with vice, until I cease to wonder at their youthful de- 
pravity. Then suddenly the scene-shifted. I saw roomy 
houses, with wide grounds around them, but no boys 
played ball on the grassy lawns or swung among the 
trees ; no boys read the books in the libraries or looked 
at the curios, gathered as trophies of travel. I saw the 
inmates at these homes, Christian men and women, at- 
tendants at church, givers to missions ; yet I seemed to 
know that they had never once spoken a kindly word to 
these heathen at their own back door, that they had 
never invited them to Sabbath-school or manifested the 
slightest interest in their welfare or happiness, and that 
the words ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of these 
least, ye did it not unto Me,” had never stirred their 
hearts with its solemn import. One of these careless 
faces seemed puzzlingly familiar—and lo! as 1 sought to 
detain the vision, I saw that it was myself. The shock 
aroused me, and I discovered that I had been dreaming. 

PINEVILLE, MO. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX. 








THE present Emperor of Japan came to the throne in 
1867, and that year four thousand native Christians were 
torn from their homes and distributed as criminals 
throughout the Empire. They had been “discovered” 
near Nagasaki and were representatives of the Roman 
Catholics who had received the faith from their fathers 
and had kept it inviolate. The Emperor for six years 
followed the persecuting policy of the Shoguns, but in 
1878 religious liberty was tacitly allowed and the exiles 
went home again, 

Two incidents were related to me by one of the offi- 
cials present at the banishment, incidents illustrative of 
the endurance nurtured by three centuries of persecu- 
tion. : 

Men and women were bound, and passed from hand to 
hand across the gangplank of the boat which waited to 
carry them away, handled and counted and shipped like 
bales of merchandise. One woman, thrown amiss, fell 
into the water, and her hand waved farewell in the sign 
of the cross as she sank never to rise again. 

The other concerned a woman too, a mother with her 
infant at her breast. The officials determined to force 
her to recant, and failed. At last they took her infant, 
placed it just beyond her reach, and there let it wail its 
hungry cry two days and nights, with promises all the 
time of full forgiveness to the mother, and the restitu- 
tion of her babe, if only she would recant. Recant she 
would not, and at last her torturers gavein, their cruel 
ingenuity exhausted. 

My friend, a fair-minded man who knew nothing of 
the faith, thought a religion which inspired such strength 
of purpose worthy of his study and formed a resolution 
then which bore fruit long years after, to himself and 
many others. 

Fit representatives, these two, of the heroic remnant 
who defied the worst a ruthless Eastern tyranny could 
do and in patience waited, teaching their children the 
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same faith and patience, and these theirs again, until at 
last after so many generations a new era brought peace 
and safety. 5 

The history of the Roman Catholic Church in Japan 
is one of the miracles of missions, a story of great 
success, of tragic failure, and of resurrection from the 
dead. 

Xavier landed in Japan in 1549, was welcomed, suc- 
cessful, and laid the foundations in his brief three years, 
With him and after him came other Portuguese Jesuits ; 
men of learning, breeding, devotion, adroit, and fitted to 
win victory. The times and circumstances favored 
them. 

Japan was ia feudal anarchy, the Emperor powerless, 
the Shogun almost as feeble, the nobles at war with one 
another and the Shogun. Kioto was in ruins, and there 
were devastation and suffering everywhere. Buddhism 
was at the lowest, without religious influence, sect ar- 
rayed against sect, the monks immoral and participant 
in the endless wars. No central government and no 
religious earnestness opposed the missionaries. They 
worked in comparative obscurity for ten years, and grew 
strong almost before their presence had been known. 
They adapted themselves with rare skill to their circum- 
stances, were magnificent where splendor availed and 
poor and humble where this seemed the better way. 
Commerce was their efficient ally, the Portuguese mer- 
chants refusing barter to barons who refused the mis- 
sionaries and favoring those who proved compliant. 
And these petty princes desired the lucrative foreign 
trade. So the missionaries gained strong protectors, and 
even sincere converts among the nobles, and the con- 
verts were more zealous than their teachers. Some of 
the nobles destroyed the temples in their dominions, 
drove out the priests, and converted their subjects by 
decree, 

After some years Nobunaga established something 
like central authority again. He hated the Buddhists 
and favored the Christians for a time, was thought al- 
most persuaded to be a Christian himself had not the 
conditions, prohibiting polygamy and the like, been too 
severe. But Nobunaga soon went to his father (1586), 
and Hideyoshi ruled in his stead, continuing the work of 
centralization his predecessor had begun. Hideyoshi 
was not openly unfriendly for atime. One of his great- 
est generals was a Christian and several of his strongest 
nobles. But he was resentful, changeful, morose, and 
began the persecution of the priests when he was at last 
firmly in power and occasion given by missionary de- 
fiance of his law. 

Until now the missionaries had been Portuguese Jesu- 
its, and their converts were hundreds of thousands ; ten 
thousand added each year to the Church. The Pope 
gave the society Japan as its sole field. But now came 
some Spanish Franciscans as *‘ ambassadors from the 
Philippines, not as missionaries,” jealous of Portuguese 
and Jesuit success. As ambassadors they did not violate 
the Pope’s decree in coming, and, being in Japan, who 
could forbid them to proclaim the truth? The Jesuits 
had been too compromising, and lacked in zeal; the 
newcomers followed a different course. Hideyoshi had 
welcomed the ambassadors, but now forbade missionary 
operations; perhaps because displeased with this rash 
zeal, perhaps because firm enough in power to follow his 
desires. The Jesuits, for the most part, outwardly com- 
plied and continued unmolested to gain converts as 
before. The Franciscans defied the law, preached pub- 
licly in their robes and courted martyrdom. So six 
Franciscans and three Jesuits with them, who also 
scorned deliverance, were taken, condemned, led as a 
spectacle hundreds of miles, gaining converts en route 
by their patience and humility, and were executed in 
Nagasaki, thus obtaining the crown they coveted. That 
was in 1598. Then the persecution stopped. The little 
cloud had passed; but it was the precursor of future 
storms. At the end of the century there were more than 
half a million Christians in the West and South. Nobu- 
naga died, and after a while and after wars with the 
adherents of his son, Ieyasu took the Empire to himself 
and gave Japan such a government, so strong and mas- 
terful, as it had not known for centuries. By and by, 
when there was peace and no one dared oppose, he per- 
secuted the Church—he and his descendants persecuted 
it unto death. 

The feudal lords who had protected the Christians 
were dead, or had forsaken the faith, or worse still, had 
fought on the losing side against Ieyasu, and there was 
no une to withstand him. He was patron of the Bud- 
dhists, and persecuted in their name and made them 
strong again. Never was religion more cruel than Bud- 
dhism in Japan. Sect has persecuted sect, and once at 
least, the Buddha’s law of gentleness to animals, espe- 
cially dogs, was enforced by such cruelty that the jails 
of Edo were filled with sufferers, and men were killed 
by scores. Buddhist hatred and intrigue were the chief 
causes of the extirpation of the Catholics.* 

And the foreigners gave occasion enough, The Jesuits 





* Dharmapala’s statement is far from true: “ Never was the religion 
propagated by force, not a dropof blood has ever been shed in the 
name of Buddha. The shrines of Sakya Muni are stainless,”—‘* Parlia- 
ment of Religions,” Vol. II, p. 872. 

The formula of recantation was the repetition of the Buddhist for- 
mula, and the decree of persecution is in the name of the Buddhist faith. 
The torments inflicted on the Christians almost exhaust the possibilities 
of cruelty, 
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had approved the barons who had persecuted Buddhists, 
and now suffered recompense. Franciscan quarreled 
with Jesuit, Spaniard with Portuguese, Dutchman and 
Englishman with them both and with each other, all at 
enmity, all full of slanders to the Japanese, all greedy of 
gain, temporal or spiritual. No wonder the Japanese 
turned them out and shut the door, all but the Dutch, 
and they admitted only to a precarious footing on loath- 
some terms in Nagasaki Bay. 

It is not proved, nor likely, that the Jesuits plotted 
against the sovereignty of Japan. Their enemies slan- 
dered them, especially the Dutch, and invented false 
‘*documentary proof” and let it fall into the hands of 
the Japanese. And most Japanese believe the story 
until this day, altho the best authorities, native and for- 
eign, wholly discredit it. ‘‘ This was not the reason why 
foreigners were expelled,” wrote Arai Hakuseki almost 
two hundred years ago. 

In 1614 the Christians numbered a million or more, 
and the persecution once more began, sixty priests being 
banished and nine churches destroyed. Thenceforth 
persecution followed persecution for sixty years. More 
than two hundred priests were killed. They dared all 
things, refused to go home, were concealed by their con- 
verts only to be found out by spies tempted by the large 
rewards. The native Christians were annihilated ; 
friend was hired to betray friend, and, at a larger price, 
child was bought to inform on parent and parent on 
child. Every barbarity was employed to compel the 
Christians to recant, with forgiveness and reward for 
acceptance of the Buddhist faith. 

The persecution stopped only when all Christians had 
been destroyed, as was supposed, and for two hundred 
and fifty years the anti-Christian decrees remained. 

In 1637 some peasants, who had found the feudal ex- 
actions of their lord intolerable, rebelled. Some of the 
rebels were Christians, and the others were induced to 
fight beneath the banner of the Cross. They seized a 
castle, and made such determined resistance that the 
Shogun had to interfere, and they were conquered and 
massacred only after months of resistance. Their baron 
lost his fief as punishment for his tyranny. 

In 1686 a decree stated that no Christians had been 
discovered for years, and urged fresh zeal with higher 
prices paid informers. But there are records of no 
further discoveries. In 1711 the rewards to informers 
were again increased, but again without effect. During 
these years foreign missionaries had sought Japan from 
time to time, only to suffer death. Three recanted, re- 
peated the Buddhist formula and were given wives and 
pensions. 

We have a Japanese account of one of these missiona- 
ries who sought to renew the work, one who did not re- 
cant. The account is by the philosopher statesman, Arai 
Hakuseki, and the priest was a Jesuit, the Abbé Sidotti. 

Sidotti insisted, in 1709, upon being left alone on the 
shore by a boat’s crew, and as it pulled away he disap- 
peared from the knowledge of his Church, until after a 
century and a half Arai’s narrative gave an authentic 
account of his life and death.* To Arai, Sidotti appeared 
worthy neither of imprisonment nor death, but 


‘“‘a very brave man whose retentive memory held vast 
stores of information, sincere, earnest, sober, self-denying, 


ready to appreciate goodness however slight in others, and - 


with the meekness of a sage. Born where that odious re- 
ligion prevails he is not to be blamed that at the order of a 
superior he left an aged mother and a brother well ad- 
vanced in years and came hither at the risk of life, endur- 
ing the perils and distresses which have overwhelmed him 
for these six years past. I cannot but wonder at his firm 
resolution. To put him to death is like shedding innocent 
blood and does not accord with the conduct of the Sages. 
Nor will he recant to save his life. As he has come in vio- 
lation of our laws instruct him in their severity and send 
him away again.”’ 


Surely any missionary might well esteem such testimony. 
But the doctrine seemed irrational : 


“Tf Deus be self-existent, why not Heaven and Earth ? 
If human governments may pardon criminals, why not 
Deus? Why need he become incarnate for man’s sins ? 
As for the rest—Heaven and Hell, man’s fall, images, bap- 
tism, rosaries and the like—these are derived from Bud- 
dhism, which was widely spread before Christ was born in 
a land not so very far from India.”’ 

But Sidotti was kept in prison, and there converted the 
man and woman who served him. On their baptism 
they were removed and confined, and the Abbé’s impris- 
onment madé more rigorous. He died soon after. 

Then comes a long blank, until! the persecution in 1867, 
In 1860 Roman Catholic missionaries went to Nagasaki, 
and in 1865 found traces of a Christian community 
which was persecuted as one of the first acts of the pres. 
ent Government. 

Since 1873 the Roman Catholic missionaries have car- 
ried on their work throughout Japan, chiefly by schools 








* At the Parliament of Religions a Japanese said: “ This great religion 
was widely spread in my country, but in 1637 the Christian missionaries 
combined with the converts, caused a tragic and bloody rebellion 
against the country, and it is understood that those missionaries in- 
tended tosubjugate Japan to their mothercountry. This shocked all 
Japan. It was to prevent another such insurrection and to protect our 
independence that we were obliged to prohibit the promulgation of the 
Gospel.”’--“ Parliament of Religions,” Vol. 1, p. 445. 

This statement is as faulty as Dharmapala’s. The insurrection was 
agrarian, and the only foreigners concerned were the Dutch who used 
their cannon against the Christians. The decree against missionaries 
was issued many years before. 
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and hospitals and in private, without attracting much 
attention. Their converts are from the humblest walks 
in life, and the Church is composed for the most part of 
the communities near Nagasaki, the descendants of the 
converts made three hundred years ago. There are one 
archbishop, four bishops, many foreign priests and nuns, 
and 46 682 adherents. 

So again the Roman Catholic Church prospers in 
Japan, not because its missions are allied with trade, or 
because feudal barons destroy temples and drive out 
Buddhist priests, but because these humble folk, without 
priest or book or sacrament or public assembly, endured 


in faith, and were stronger in their ignorance and ob- * 


scurity than the power and ‘wisdom of the world. 
And the Japanese are thought easily carried away by 
every wind of doctrine and a fickle-minded folk ! 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVE WORKINGMEN. 


BY H, D. JENKINS, D.D. 








WHEN lately application was made to Judge Hallet, of 
Denver, for the interposition of the Federal Government 
to restore order in the State, he replied that if a State 
chose to select for executive positions “socialists and 
imbeciles” it must suffer the consequences; and it was 
not the province of the General Government to save a 
commonwealth from its own folly. Several of our 
Western States have had a severe lesson this year, and 
it may be hoped that they will profit by it. Theyare at 
present in the hands of demagogs who find it for their 
profit to pose as the *‘ friends of the workingmen,” ignor- 
ing the simple fact that the real workingman’s best 
friend is himself. 

Our own Iowa was of late the dumping ground of 
‘‘industrial armies,” from the further West, shoved 
across the Missouri by officials, like the Mayor of Omaha, 
who would not permit thera to set foot on Nebraska 
soil, but who, immediately that the horde of irresponsible 
wanderers was safely in another State, began vociferous 
protests against the ‘‘inhumanity” which refused free 
rides as wellas free meals to men who would not work 
and could scarce be forced to walk. 

It seemed to me at this time worth all it would cost 
to ascertain by personal investigation the condition of 
the working classes, the manual laborers, in our own 
cities. I heard of ‘‘ naked thousands,” of ‘starvation 
wages,” until I really began to think that labor was, 
perhaps, more oppressed in this country than in the Old 
World from which so many of our discontented came. 
Accordingly I visited workshops of all the prominent 
trades, and investigated the men found at labor as to 
their sources and amounts of income, their personal 
habits, the condition of their families, and their rela- 
tion to the higher interests of society. I was especially 
interested to know whether our churches were “ driving 
the poor men out by excessive costs,” a question of espe- 
cial interest to me as a pastor of a church where, during 
my whole pastorate, there never had been a pew rented. 
It seemed to me that the only way to know the facts 
eoncerning the workingman was to go to him at his 
work, and not to take the word of some fellow who 
might apply at the back door ef the parsonage for cold 
victuals. And I give below the unvarnished statements 
of our lowa workingmen from their own lips. 

The first man I interviewed was the smith who shoes 
my horse. He is a young Scotchman who has been in 
this country seven years. When he landed he had just 
$15 in his pocket. He lost the first three years of his 
residence in this country largely through the attempt to 
become a farmer in Dakota. When he recognized that 
the conditions of success in that must first be learned 
before they could be put into practice, he fell back upon 
his trade. He has now been at work four years; he 
owns his shop; has accumulated $6,000 worth of prop- 

erty, part of which is drawing interest; his income last 
year was $2,000 or upward, and he has sent $1,500 lately 
home to make life more cheerful for the ‘old folks” in 
the land beyond the sea. He is not married, and attends 
no church, but contributes $12 a year to one. Beer costs 
him about $1 a month, mostly for treating customers. 
He thinks this a pretty good country for a workingman, 
and does not care to have Congress donate to tramps 
what it cost him industry to acquire. 

The next man I sought at his home. He is a car- 
penter, and during the dull time has been ‘“‘ pretty close.” 
When at work he gets $2.50 to $3 a day; is married and 
has two children. Up to last year he has been steadily 
employed ; has saved nothing, and contributed nothing 
to church or benevolence ; does not go to church, altho 
his parents did. He never drinks, but likes a good cigar 
and does not deny himself this ‘‘ when he feels like it.” 
He takes in all the ball games when not at work. His 
wife contributes to the support of the family by taking 
in boarders. Sundays he “‘ brushes up,” reads the papers, 
and enjoys his smoke. Heowns nothing, but owes noth- 
ing, and trusts to have ‘better luck this year.” This 
man is American born, has not a single vicious habit, is 
a kind husband and father ; but, despite the fact that his 
annual income for some years has never before fallen 
below $700 to $900 a year, he is to-day largely dependent 
upon the assistance of his wife for the well-being of the 
family. 


The next man was a butcher’s helper. He gets $60 a 
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month. He is married and has one child. When mar- 
ried his whole,worldly possessions consisted of a horse 
and buggy and a cottage organ. To-day he has his home, 
worth $2,000, nearly paid for, and upon this he makes 
regular monthly payments, by which it will presently 
be cleared. He isa church member, and contributes $18 
a year tothe maintenance of that, butspends nothing for 
liquors or tobacco. He keeps up a $2,000 insurance upon 
his life, ! 

Walking into the composing room of one of our dailies 
I addressed the first printer I met, a perfect stranger. 
He gets $8 a day, and has $150 a year besides as an offi- 
cial in the typographical union, making up an in- 
come of $1,050 a year. He is not married, seldom goes 
to church, and contributes nothing regularly to church 
or Y.M.C. A. He pays $150 a year for life insurance, 
and this is all he saves. He does not drink ; but his pipe 
costs him about $12 a year. He pays $312 a year for 
board, $150 a year for his clothes and $10 to his union. 
He does not know what becomes of the rest of the in- 
come, but ‘it goes.” 

The bookbinder in the next room gets $925 a year; is 
married and has three children. Rent and food cost 
about half of this. He pays $21 a year in an assessment 
company for $2,000 insurance. He is notachurch mem- 
ber and contributes nothing to religious societies, but 
spends $50 a year for cigars. He does not own his home 
or help in the support of any indigent relatives. He is 
satified with his condition, and thinks he could save a 
little something, but it would cut pretty close. Would 
cut off his cigar most likely. 

Down the street I found my next representative in a 
wholesalé fruit house as a porter. He earns $10 a week, 
$520 ayear. He is married and has one’child. He has 
paid for his home through a Building Association. He 
has besides his home a cow, a lot of poultry, and a 
garden. His life insurance costs him $20 a year. He is 
not a church member ; but his wife is, and gives $12 a 
year. 

His neighbor, a tinner, earns $750 a year. This man 
is married, and has one child. He owns his own home, 
bought through a Building Association, and worth 
$1,500. He saves in the bank about $180 yearly, altho 
he spends $50 a year for tobacco. He is not a church 
member, and contributes nothing to religious causes ; 
but his lodge costs him $7 a year. 

My colored friend, the janitor, told me that he earns 
about $540 a year. Out of this he is paying for some 
lots in an ‘‘ addition,” upon which he has laid down sev- 
eral hundred dollars, and will soon own them in fee 
simple. He owns a place of three acres, upon which his 
wife’s father supports himself now. He has a small 
pension, $72 a year; but he gives this to his mother. He 
is a member of the African Church, and contributes $18 
a year tothat. The lodge costs him $30 a year; but he 
spends nothing for liquors or tobacco. 

The next man I stopped upon the street was also col- 
ored—a jovial, happy-go-lucky man-of-all-work. He 
was born a slave ; is not married; does all sorts of odd 
jobs, and picks up about $865 a year. He taught him- 
self to read, and owns about $200 worth of standard 
books, and takes the leading magazines and reviews, or 
reads such as he does not take at the public library. 
He has invested about $140 in some lots, but does not 
think he made a very good bargain, and does not know 
whether to complete payment ; could do so if he thought 
best. He is also a member of the Church, and contrib- 
utes $18 a year to that; but he smokes $50 worth of ci- 
garsa year. ‘Does not like a pipe.” 

To make up the number to ten I buttonholed a rail- 
road employé, who tends the lamps that hang upon the 
switches at one of our stations. He said he was not 
married, was a member of the Church, and contributed 
$18 a year to that. He is temperate, and does not use 
liquor or tobacco. It costs him for board about $200 a 
year; but for this he has a good table and an exception- 
ally clean and wholesome room, He put about $640 of 
his savings into some real estate, which he later sold for 
$800, and this he has at interest. He likes his work, and 
has nothing to complain of in this country, of which he 
is a native-born citizen. 

Here are ten men, representing as many different 
kinds of manual labor. Instead of it being impossible 
for a man to support a family in such employments, I 
found that the married men were almost the only ones 
“getting ahead” in the world. Instead of finding that 
the Church was ‘‘an intolerable burden,” the highest 
any workingman was paying to the Church was $18 or 
$20 a year, while three of the ten spent $50 a year for 
tobacco. That so little was spent for liquor was simply 
due to the fact that in hard times the drinking men 
‘‘ must go,” and they have been long since ‘* fired” from 
shop and forge, and are now presumably tramping over 
the country and demanding “relief,” presenting “‘ peti- 
tions in boots,” it may be. 

The question of prosperity, I soon found, resolved 
itself not into one of wages so much as into one of char- 
acter. Nothing impressed me more favorably than the 
self-respect of these men, who were almost wholly stran- 
gers tome. The church members, as a rule, were by far 
the most prosperous instead of the most burdened. There 
was no hostility to religion manifest, but at the most 
indifference. Between such as these and the Church 
there exists no impassable gulf. The study was of incal- 
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culable value to me as a pastor, and I present its meth- 
ods and results to any who may be interested to know 
the facts in an issue which seems to be joined largely 
upon false statements of the real condition of the social 
problem. 

Sioux Crry, Ia. wee 


SIDNEY LANIER’S YOUTH. 


BY MINNIE SPANN. 


“THE artist may raise the many to himself or he may 
descend to the plane of the multitude; the one partakes of 
the nature of redemptive power, the other of that selt- 
abased and degenerate will which flung from its splendors 
the fairest star in Heaven.”’ 

It isnot my purpose to show to which class Lanier be- 
longs. One of the highest English authorities has placed 
him first on the roll of American artists, has pronounced 
him a poet of passion and of power, and has said that 
there is no easily assignable limit to his genius, Presi- 
dent Gates calls him ‘‘ the Apostle of beauty and holiness 
in the history of American art and letters”; and again 
he says: ‘‘ Lanier’s place in the literature of enduring 
power is secure, fast by the pole of the true in thought, 
the noble and beautiful in deed, round which our lives re- 
volve.” But having recently visited the wife of our poet, 
and spent much time with his unpublished writings, I 
wish to talk of Lanier, of his poems, and of his friends, 
that we may gain a clearer appreciation of the spirit 
which has so recently moved upon our waters: 

We know little of his youth. His college addresses are 
characterized by modest dignity, conscious power, and 
unbending honor. His notebooks show the same spirit 
together with an earnest questioning as to God’s will 
eoncerning him, and an eager longing after that beauty 
and holiness which were the guiding stars of bis life. 

No one can read Lanier without feeling that his deep- 
est passion was for music ; “ it colored his life, fashioned 
his rhythms, and frequently created his meters,” and one 
who knew and loved his own music, says : 








“‘Thave never cared for the flute, but, to me, Lanier did 
not ‘play the flute’ ; I only heard a voice breathing unutter- 
able longings and messages of joy and love and sorrow.” 


A description eloquently confirmed and amplified by that 
master of poetry in tone, Asger Hamerik, in his con- 
tribution to Dr. Ward’s ‘“‘ Memorial.” 

The structure of his flute improvisations was original 
with him, altho a similar treatment has later been heard. 
in the solos of Oesterle, while first flute. in Theodore 
Thomas’s orchestra, He dispensed with accompanist, 
yet avoided the meagerness of a bare melody by weav- 
ing with it a wonderfully rich and varied sequence of 
harmonies, conveyed either by a running accompani- 
ment of broken chords or by cadenzas as free and 
unexpected as those of a song bird. The effect of this 
was illustrated in a naive manner during the winter of 
1873, when he was called upon to play a solo at the 
reunion of a choral society in San Antonio. When he 
had finished, the old German leader ran across to where 
he sat, and, seizing his hand, exclaimed: ‘‘I haf never 
heart de flude accompany itself pefore !” 

In his youth Lanier’s music was almost wholly improv- 
isation, with the mood perpetual. A friend having 
asked him how he could always respond when desired to 
play, he replied that he was forever hearing a ceaseless 
flow of melody, and had only to utter it in tone; that 
his sole difficulty was not to listen, when external mat- 
ters required his attention. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to hear of the poet in 1873 playing before Dr. 
Damrosch, of New York, and confiding to him his wish 
to pursue the study of music. Dr. Damrosch asked : 
‘*Do you know what that means? It meansa great deal 
of work, it means a thousand sacrifices, it is very hazard- 
ous.” Lanier replied : ‘‘ I know all that ; it is not a mat- 
ter of mere preference, I must be a musician, it is a 
spiritual necessity.” 

When in 1861 Lanier was called from the peaceful 
routine of college life to the turmoil of a camp, he was a 
tall, handsome lad of not yet twenty summers. He en- 
tered the Confederate Army as one of the Macon volun- 
teers of the Second Georgia Battalion—the first military 
organization leaving that State for Virginia. One year 
later a beloved younger brother became his companion- 
in-arms. Both Sidney and Clifford were repeatedly 
offered promotion, but their tender devotion to one an- 
other forbade the separation involved, and they re- 
mained privates until the last year of the War. They 
were transferred to the Signal Corps about 1863, and near 
the end of the struggle both brothers were sent out as 
Signal officers on vessels running the blockade, Clifford 
to be promptly shipwrecked, while Sidney was captured 
on his first trip out from Wilmington, N. C., andim- 
prisoned, October, 1864, at Point Lookout. 

Released, March ist, 1865, on a deficient.old exchange 
quota, he reached his Georgia home after fifteen days’ 
journey, largely made on foot. Then followed a desper- 
ate illness of six weeks’ duration, from which his forces 
rallied only to sustain the new blow of separation from 
his passionately beloved mother, taken from him by the 
ravages of that disease which afterward ended his own 
life. 

Among Lanier’s most pleasant recollections of army 
life was his welcome to a beautiful mansion on the 
James, where he received the genuine hospitality of a 
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Virginia home. With the oldest daughter of the house 
he formed a lifetime friendship, and it is to her that we 
are indebted for the most eloquent and tender picture of 
the poet’s early life, ‘‘Some Memories of Lanier,” printed 
in The Southern Bivouac. She says : 


‘“‘Lanier’s letter of introduction was a coarse piece of 
Confederate paper, found, one bitter cold morning, tied to 
the door with a guitar string. On it was written: 

“*Poron, Saturday morning, 1 o'clock. 

“*Did all that mortal man could to serenade you; failure 
owing entirely to the inclemency of the weather. 

“*FTELD CORPS.’ 

‘How often after this did we sit in the porch at night 
enthralled by the melody of his flute. The trill of birds 
in the morning silence, tones like those of a hidden brook 
in the leafy month of June; and underlying all the cry of 
the human heart. Always the longing for the very highest 
pervaded his life, and, child tho I was, in listening to him, 
as he paced the galleries of my old home, or as we rode in 
the sweet green woods, I felt even then that we sat in 
‘the aurora of a sunrise that would put out all the 
stars.’ 

* Already he was eager to begin his work, but the pres- 
ent duty was ever foremost with him, and then, tho he 
had a keen distaste for war and its long train of evils, he 
owed his first duty to’the South, and all the exquisite 
fancies and noble thoughts must perforce lie dormant in 
his soul. But from the free life in his saddle, the wild en- 
thusiasm born of the battle, the intercourse with 
all grades of men, the close companionship with nature as 
he sentineled the lonely shore under the tranquil stars, 
arose many of those ideas which were afterward crystallized 
into beautiful forms.” 

One who enjoyed Lanier’s tenderest confidence has 
preserved for us in the following lines some of the poet’s 
reminiscences of his earlier army life : 


‘He came up from Georgia in a crack regiment, with 
their dandy uniform, and was encamped for some time 
near Norfolk. 

“The camp was in the region of the market gardens, 
with their spring crops just ready for the Northern 
markets, then hopelessly cut off. So the owners said to 
the soldiers: ‘Gentlemen, help yourselves;’ and then en- 
sued a period of good living such as they never saw again. 

‘Every man had a sweetheart in Norfolk, and was deter- 
mined to spend every evening with her. In uniform the 
difficulties were great. But between the camp and the 
town lay a cemetery, with a receiving vault therein, un- 
locked. Of this ghastly place the boys made a dressing 
room, and here they kept their civilian clothes quite safe 
and unmolested. His horror of war and of bloodshed grew 
upon him with every campaign, tho he loved the free life 
in the saddle and under the stars. 

‘* Mr. Lanier told me of his determination (at the time of 
his capture) to save his beloved flute, and how he concealed 
it in his sleeve when other personal effects were confiscated 
—all scrupulously returned to him when he was ex- 
changed, even to a twenty dollar gold piece which was in 
his pocket. One of the officers of the prison was fascinated 
by the flute, and wished to have lessons, and to pay for 
them. Mr. Lanier gave the lessons, but declined the pay, 
and the lieutenant remembered to improve the prison fare 
by slices of beef from his own table, and other helps in the 
way of diet.”’ 

At Point Lookout Lanier found a boy prisoner from 
Virginia, John B. Tabb, and soon discovered in him 
that sympathy of soul which the surviving friend, now 
Father Tabb, feels not to be weakened because one has 
passed into the Infinite. Their close affection was 
briefly and beautifully told by Father Tabb when he 
rose to read-his friendly tribute at the birthday com- 
memoration at Johns Hopkins University in 1888. With 
trembling voice, and that simplicity which is born of 
emotion’s white heat, he rose and said : 


“Sydney Lanier called me his ‘ Jonathan,’ and when my 


David left me I wrote these words.’’ 


Writing to Lanier’s young son, Father Tabb says that 
in the prison life where there could be no disguise of 
character, he had never heard from the poet’s lips ‘‘ one 
word that an angel might not have uttered or have 
listened to.” Years after the War, when Lanier believed 
his friend dead, he saw, in Harper's Magazine, a charm- 
ing sonnet signed “‘ John B, Tabb,” and on writing to the 
author was rewarded by the rediscovery of his dear 
young prison comrade, who, he has said, filled a special 
place with him by being the only friend younger than 
himself that he had ever possessed. 

Over Father Tabb’s name has lately appeared, in a 
New Orleans daily, as fair a flower of poesy as any root 
of affection could send forth, entitled, ‘‘Greeting to 
Sidney Lanier ”: 

“ The dewdrop holds the heaven above 
Wherein a lark, unseen, 
Pours forth a rhapsody of love 
That fills the space between. 
** My heart a dewdrop is, and thou, 
Dawn-spirit, far away, 
Fillest the void between us now 
With an immortal lay.” 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
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THE present Cabinet in France is noticeable for the 
youth of its members. The Prime Minister, M. Dupuy, 
and the Minister of the Colonies, M. Delcasse, are the old- 
est, and they are but forty-two; the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Hanotaux, is forty; the Minister of Public 
Instruction is thirty-seven; the Minister of Finance is 
thirty-three, and the Minister of Public Works, oaly thirty- 
one. Mr. Hanotaux is a noted scholar, especially in 
Assyriology and early French history. 
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BY KATE FOOTE. 


THERE are three new Senators by appointment whose 
movements are watched with a great deal of interest, to 
see what they do now so as to forecast a little what their 
course will be if they are elected when their States 
shall have the right to make their choice, 

Mr. Patrick Walsh was born in Limerick, Ireland, and 

came to this country when he was eight years old, and, 
with his father and mother, floated southward to 
Charleston, S.C. When he was old enough to begin 
work he became a typesetter, and went to school at 
night, where he got the education of a common school, 
He had a thirst for knowledge, and ambition, and he 
entered Georgetown College, in the District of Columbia, 
in 1859 ; but when the War of 1861 broke out he could 
not help going on the wrong side, and he followed the 
fate of South Carolina when she seceded, and became a 
soldier in the Confederate Army. But something seems 
to have prevented his remaining a soldier long, for the 
next step in his history is in 1862, when he became city 
editor of a newspaper in Augusta. He was afterward 
on different papers, becoming more and more interested 
in politics; and he was three times a member of the 
State Legislature, where he labored hard for the reduc- 
tion of the tariff; and in 1892 he helped the Democratic 
Party in Georgia by promising respect for the tariff plank 
of the Chicago platform. He isin favor of the free 
coinage of silver and the repeal of the ten per cent. State 
bank tax ; he is, in fact, a Democrat like his predecessor, 
Mr, Colquitt, thoa man of less education and cultiva- 
tion. He is married, and Mrs. Walsh is a quiet, lady- 
like woman, whom I have seen a few times in the gal- 
lery of the Senate, dressed in dark colors, and having 
an air of interest in her new surroundings. Mr. Walsh 
believes in the industrial development of the South, and 
its possibilities made.a large part of the speech he read 
in the Senate a short time ago. His legislation so far 
has consisted in voting with his party on the Tariff bill, 
and he has also introduced a bill the aim of which is to 
form a permanent exposition here in Washington by 
States : that is, each State ina building as characteris- 
tic as possible of its peculiarities, shall show its products 
and make itself as interesting as many of the State 
buildings were at Chicago. Mr. Walsh will have diffi- 
culties with the Democratic ideas of economy, and prob- 
ably come to grief ; nevertheless, it is a taking idea. In 
person Mr, Walsh shows the race marks of his birth- 
place. Hehas rather long, dark hair, touched with gray 
about the forehead, gray eyes, with his face clean 
shaven, except fora heavy gray mustache. It is not a 
fine face, very Irish, with the West of Ireland coloring, 
and the look of a man who has worked hard always. 

Mr. Jarvis was Governor of North Carolina in 1877 
when Mr. Vance became Senator, and succeeds him now 
until the Legislature of his State meets, as it does during 
this month, when he or some one else will be elected to 
fill out the term which ends March 3d, 1900. Mr. Jarvis 
approves of the Chicago platform in its strictest con- 
struction by Southern Democrats. I listened to his voice 
as he voted on the yeas and nays when the sugar schedule 
was up, and when the amendments were offered after- 
ward. All his responses were given in a clear, cool 
tone, as if he knew exactly what he wanted and he pro- 
posed to take nothing else. He is tall, not stout, with a 
very well-shaped head, made apparent by the absence of 
most of the hair, and is about fifty-eight years old. His 
father was a Methodist preacher, and his family is not 
wealthy. By hard work Mr. Jarvis went to Randolph 
College, in Macon, and managed to pay his way through 
so that he graduated in 1860, and promptly went into the 
Confederate Army, as if he had graduated for that pur- 
pose. He still carries the marks of a wound received 
while in the Southern Army. After the War he kept a 
country store for a while; in fact, he did almost any- 
thing that was honest for a living, but always with the 
ambition to become something more than a mere wage- 
earner. In 1868 he had studied law enough to be ad- 
mitted to the bar in his native State, and in the same 
year he was elected to the State Legislature, and from 
that went on te Lieutenant-Governor, Governor in 1879, 
and was re-elected until 1884. Mr. Cleveland, in his 
first term, offered him the post of Minister to Brazil, 
but Mr. Jarvis declined that, and now he has been ap- 
pointed to fill the place of Mr. Vance, and he will probably 
be elected as Senator for the full term when the time 
comes. He is personally popular in his State, something 
as Mr. Vance was ; and people like that and are apt to 
continue a man in office who has the tact to keep open 
the communications between himself and his constitu- 
ents. e 

Mr. Patton is the third newly appointed Senator. He 
is from Michigan. He sits on the Republican side, at the 
desk Mr. Stéckbridge, of Michigan, had occupied for 
eight years. They say that the Governor of Michigan 
appointed, him because he was a fine example of the 
younger part of the Republican Party in his State. He 
is only forty-four years old and looks younger than that, 
with short dark hair and fine eyes, a long, straight nose 
and a square, handsome chin. He is, I think, affected 
with a young man’s impatience at the slowness and delib- 
eration of the Senatorial body, and probably he has some- 
thing to learn in the matter of moderation and thought- 
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ful study of a bill before he gives it sanction; but he 
looks as if he had the wish to do that. He is opposed to 
the present Tariff bill, tho I am told that when he gradu- 
ated at Yale College, in New Haven, he was a free trader ; 
but that as he moved out into the world of business, he 
found that theory was not things, and that practically 
he could not follow the logic of his teachings. He is to 
remain a Senator until the Legislature of his State meets 
in January, 1895 ; but ere that the feelings of the mem- 
bers of that body as to Mr. Patton succeeding himself 
willbe known. He will not feel certain of retaining his 
seat until then. 

The House has had several new members by appoint- 
ments, following the deaths of some elected members, 
The most interesting of these is Mr. Galusha A. Grow. 
He entered Congress first in 1851, the youngest member 
of the body. He was re-elected again and again, and 
was Speaker of the Thirty-first Congress. His picture, 
an oil painting, hangs on the House lobby with those of 
the other Speakers. Itis so good of him as he is now that 
one sees that time has forgotten to give him any of the 
marks of age. Some externa] marks he has—gray hair, 
and its quantity somewhat thinned—but, with all, the 
quickness and brightness of expression and of movement, 
in walking and speaking, that belonged to him at thirty. 
five. He was out of Congress for a few years, not for- 
gotten, for President Hayes offered him the position of 
Minister to Russia, considered as ranking among the 
first five of our foreign positions—England, France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy; but he declined. There was a 
lull in his public life ; then came the chance last winter, 
by the death of a member from Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Grow was joyfully elected by the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania as Congressman at large by a very large vote ; 
and now one sees him every day in the House, active, 
genial and alive to all the great questions, and never 
shirking a vote. As if prophetic of the days that were 
to come, when Mr. Grow took the chair as Speaker, July 
4th, 1861, he said . 

‘“No flag alien to the sources of the Mississippi will ever 

float permanently over its mouths, and not one foot of 
American soil can ever be wrenched from the jurisdiction 
of the Constitution of the United States until it is bap- 
tized in fire and blood.” 
They also say of him that when the end of the session 
was at hand, a member was still speaking when the 
hands of the clock pointed to the hour of twelve midday, 
Mr. Grow brought down the hammer at the moment, 
and declared the House adjourned sine die. ‘ But,” 
said the member, ‘‘ am I cut off ?” 

“‘The gentleman will be first entitled to the floor at 
the next session as unfinished business,” said Mr. Grow, 
amid a roar of laughter. 

Those 400 amendments of Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, were 
laid before the Senate on the second of April, choosing 
that date rather than the first of the month, lest there 
should be uttered more sarcasms about them than there 
are—iest the wicked men who write for newspapers 
should turn and rend, and say April fool. Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Harris have insisted that the newly formed bill 
could be made to go into operation—that is, they could 
begin collecting duties under it as anew law—by the first 
of July, the fiscal year ending on June 30th, except, of 
course, that sugar schedule: as we all know that is not 
to go into effect, until January 1st, 1895, for the beauti- 
ful reason that the sugar refiners of New York have so 
willed, That seems like a settled thing, unless people 
can raise enough objection to make the Senators feel it 
keenly, and so make the schedule again the subject of a 
fierce struggle when the Senate goes out of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole and reports the bill as ready to be 
passed, There is some little hope there. It was this 
proceeding that saved the Civil Service clause in the 
House a few weeks ago. The House showed how it 
hates civil service by calmly disallowing the appropria- 
tion for the support of the Commission ; the Democrats 
in the House joyously voted for its suppression; then 
they went out of Committee of the Whole, as if they 
were glad to have had achance of expressing their feel- 
ings; but a sober second thought told them it would not 
do to yield te their emotions, it was voted back and the 
Conmissién allowed enough to support life. But the 
400 are not gettingon. The first of July is at hand. 

The Deniocrats are naturally getting uneasy about the 
Appropriation bills. There they are—still in commit- 
tee—some of them ready to be reported, to be sure, but 
nobody ready to havethem come up foraction. Yet the 
thirtieth of June draws near when the Government will 
either have to go on in the hope of money in the future, 
or both Houses will have to join in a resolution to extend 
the present Appropriation bills. 

The Indian bill came up in tle House last week with 
all its sins on its head. The bill was not‘allowed, by the 
want of promptness on the part of the chairman, Mr. 
Holman, to come when it should, before that of the 
Navy and the Legislative and Executive ; and it was even 
permitted to wait ten days while the Bank Tax repeal 
was discussed and lost ; but it came at last. There was a 
very interesting debate varied by a few good speeches. 
The first thing of interest was the amendment offered by 
Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, replacing the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, which had been calmly abolished by the 
bill. On this short speeches were made by Mr. Bing- 
ham, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Everett, of Massachu- 
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setts, the first a Republican, the latter a Democrat, both in 
favor. Others followed, until one could see that the best 

members of the Democrats and all the Republicans were 

agreed. But it wasin vain. The Board is made up of 

ten men of known high character, and their business is to 

see that the purchases of Indian supplies, made by the 

Government, are of the good quality required. They 

serve without pay, and the sum of five thousand 

dollars is given them to pay their traveling ex- 

penses and the work of a clerk and the rent of 

an office. They have been the means of saving 

the Government the shame of another Indian Ring; for 

under their active supervision, nefarious proceedings, 

like sending barrels of dinner bells to blanketed Indians 

and similar things, have been rendered impcssible. {But 
it was a chance to save five thousand dollars in the line 

of Democratic economy, and Mr. Holman took it at once. 

The amendment of Mr. Carson was lost, and now we can 

only hope that the Senate will restore the Board and 

make honesty in dealing as unavoidable as it has been 

since General Grant first appointed the Board. Mr. Lin- 

ton, of Michigan, made a very plain, reasonable speech 

on the question of the Government refusing to give any 

further aid to the sectarian schools among the Indians. 
Four great denominations have refused to receive 
further aid from the Government, the Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians and Congregationalists, and 

Mr. Linton urged very properly that the Government 
should now cease to aid other religious sects, but go on 
with the good Government schools for a period, but with 

a view to the cessation of all Government aid ere many 

years. 

This movement, however, will probably fail this year, 
because the members of the Indian Committee say that 
they cannot see how the children in the contract schools, 
6,000 in number, will be taken care of if the appropria- 
tion is cut off. The thing is for the friends of the Indian 
and of the country in general to keep up the agitation 
on this question until the matter is finally adjusted. 


Sine Br 


RELICS OF GEORGE ROMNEY. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 











Qn the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth of May, Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods dispersed by public auction a 
singularly interesting collection of pictures, sketches, en- 
gravings and miscellaneous articles, formerly the property, 
of the famous painter, George Romney. The interest of 
the sale was enhanced by the fact that the greater part of 
the collection was now for the first time offered to public 
view, having been retained in the family of the artist since 
his death, more than ninety years ago, and coming now 
immediately from the house of his lineal descendant, the 
late Miss Romney, of Ulverston. The works of art were 
nearly all productions of Romney’s own hand, or engrav- 
ings after his pictures. Apart from these, the principal 
interest was centered in the manuscripts, which included 
many of the artist’s notebooks and other autographs, as 
Well as a selection from his correspondence. From some of 
the letters I have been enabled to take extracts, by the 
kindness of their present owner, Mr. C. Fairfax Murray. 

George Romney was born near Dalton, in Lancashire, on 


~ the twenty-sixth of December, 1734. At least four biograph- 


ies of him have been published. Theearliest was written by 
Richard Cumberland, the dramatist; the second, by Rom- 
ney’s intimate friend, the poet Hayley; the third, by his 
only son, who wrote with the especial object of vindicat- 
ing his father’s memory from what he termed the misrep- 
resentations of Hayley; the fourth, is the brief but appre- 
ciative memoir by Allan Cunningham. The most serious 
discrepancy between Hayley’s account of the painter and 
the biography written by his son, the Rev. John Romney, 
relates to Romney’s desertion of his wife. Whether this 
desertion were premeditated, as Hayley supposes, or 
brought about by circumstances, as the son declares, the 
unhappy fact remains. Considering, also, that Hayley’s 
account of the matter was in all likelihood supplied to 
him by the painter himself, and that in narrating it he 
shows the most anxious solicitude to screen his friend 
as far as possible from blame, the Rev. John Romney’s 
displeasure dces seem a little excessive; but there was an- 
other reason for his soreness. In a long letter which he 
wrote to Hayley upon the publication of his book, he cor- 
rects certain ‘“‘ misrepresentations,” usually of no great im- 
portance, and, finally, with deep indignation, charges that 
most amiable of poetasters and biographers with degrad- 
ing his father by representing him as having, in early life, 
worked under one Wright asa journeyman cabinet-maker ! 
There, evidently, lay the sting. In treating of that which 
was really reprehensible in the conduct of Romney, Hay- 
ley had shown a friendly partiality which seriously de- 
tracts from the value of his biography. He had done hig 
best to palliate actions which were indeed indefensible, 
but he had also represented his hero as working for his 
living at an honest but mechanical handicraft, and proba- 
bly it had never occurred to him that there was anything 
*‘ degrading” in the matter. After all, it seems to be de- 
cided that Romney did work asacabinet-maker. Notonly 
Hayley, but Flaxman, who was also intimate with the 
painter, distinctly asserts as much. 

Romney, says Hayley, ‘‘was enthusiastically fond of 
music, and passed much time in experiments to make 
violins of various shapes and powers. In advanced life he 
took great delight in recollecting the ingenious industry 
that he exerted asa boy. He carefully preserved the fa- 
vorite violin of his ownconstruction,and has been heard to 
play upon itin the house which he filled with the produc- 
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tions of his pencil.’ This violin was among the relics—a 
well-made instrument, suggesting nothing of the amateur 

in its construction, with the scroll and back curiously 

carved. 

In 1755 Romney was apprenticed to a painter named 
Steel; ‘‘an itinerant dauber,’”’ Cumberland calls him, no 
doubt with some exaggeration. Cunningham says that 
Romney was nineteen years old at the time; but the inden- 
ture, which was among the manuscripts in Miss Romney’s 
collection, is dated March 20th, 1755. In October of the 
next year he married ; a hard and poorly painted portrait 
of his wife, by his own hand, which belonged to Miss Rom- 
ney, represents her as a young woman of pensive aspect, 
by no means without refinement, but with very moderate 
pretensions to personal beauty. For several years he re- 
sided at Kendal, doing such work as he could obtain, 
chiefly in portraiture, until he had scraped together the 
sum of one hundred pounds. Then, leaving his wife and 
two children at Kendal, he started for London to improve 
himself in his art. According to Hayley, he took with him 
but thirty pounds out of the hundred, leaving the rest with 
his wife ; but the Rev. John Romney, in his letter to the 
poet, declares on the contrary that his father set out with 
fifty pounds of the money, and afterward wrote home for 
twenty pounds more. 

There is no sufficient reason, however, for supposing 
that at this time Romney deliberately intended to desert 
his wife. His son strongly supports the opposite view, and 
his contention is to some extent corroborated by two let- 
ters written by the painter to his wife during the first year 
of his residence in London. The language of both is affec- 
tionate. The first is dated March 30th, 1762, soon after his 
arrival. He is not yet settled, but hopes soon to find suit- 
able lodgings. He hada brother living in London: ‘I 
see brothey John for the first time yesterday week, and 
every day since.” Romney’s grammar and orthography 
were, to say the least, peculiar. In the same letcver, he in- 
forms his wife that ‘‘Mr. Walker and all frinds is verry 
welle.” He desires her to send up his pictures of Lear and 
Elfrida. The former, a painting of King Lear, tearing off 
his clothes in the storm, was among Miss Romney’s 
possessions, and is said to have been the first historical 
piece executed by the artist. It was shown at theexhibition 
of the Free Society of Artists in 1763, and is a labored at- 
tempt to realize the dramatic power and pathos of the 
scene. But the expression is mere caricature, and the ex- 
ecution is feeble to the last degree. The effect of the whole 
is ludicrous; nor do we find there the slightest promise of 
the magnificent freedom and breadth which were in after 
years to characterize Romney’s work. 

In London Romney gradually acquired both fame and 
fortune; but, for whatever reason, his wife was never 
summoned to join him. His son bints at seductions which 
he had not strength to resist, but what the seductions 
may have been which in these earlier years beset him, we 
have not the means to ascertain. Ata later period of his 
life, however, this continued estrangement is more easily 
to be accounted for. The wisdom of his coming to Lon- 
don, from the point of view of his art, admits of no dispute. 
Living in a remote part of the country, without the incen- 
tive and instruction derived from the sight of goud werks 
of art, even the natural genius of a Romney must have 
failed to raise him above the rank of a journeyman painter, 

or to secure for his memory the lowest place in the esteem 
of posterity. His development was slow, and his early 
performances show little or no promise of future excel- 
lence. Even after his establishment in London his prog- 
ress was less rapid than might have been anticipated. 
Miss Romney possessed a “conversation piece’? by his 
hand, dated 1766, and containing portraits of the artist’s 
brothers, James and Peter. It is careful and hard in ex- 
ecution, cold and not agreeable in color ; a fairly respecta- 
ble pieee of portrait painting, without any striking 
merits. 

In March, 1773, Romney left England for a tour in Italy, 
the account of which, in his own autograph, was among 
the most interesting manuscripts in the collection. A 
letter written by him to his father, three days after his 
arrival at Rome, contains a reference to his wife and son. 
His father had thought his leaving England imprudent. 


“Romney writes : 


“T assure you I shall never take any steps but what I think will 
tend to advance either my reputation or fortune. I, therefore, 
beg you'll be perfectly easy in everything relative to my con- 
duct, and desire you’ll take care of Mollyand John, and keep 
him at a good Latin school, and desire him to endeavor to retain 
the beauties and knowledge the Latin authors are filled with, as 
well as the language.” 


I have corrected the spelling, which is in somewhat curious 
contrast with Romney’s commendable anxiety for his son’s 
improvement in learning. He writes of a “‘ lattin scoole,” 
and of the “ butys’’ of the “lattin authors.” But the let- 
ter proves that, altho living apart from his wife, he had not 
become indifferent to her welfare, and that of hisson. The 
correspondence included also twelve letters written by 
Romney to his son between 1774 and 1796. His second 
child, a daughter, had died young. 

Two heads, painted by Romney during his residence in 
Rome, formed part of Miss Romney’s collection. They 
show avery decided advance in power of handling, altho 
the coloring is not good. One of them was painted from a 
dwarf, who is mentioned in one of Flaxman’s letters from 
Rome. He was about three feet in hight, and was known 
by the name of Baiocco from his begging for baiocchi. 
Romney’s best work was produced after his return from 
Italy. He reached England in the summer of 1775, took a 
house in Cavendish Square, worked diligently at portrait 
painting, and was soon regarded by many as the rival of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Nor did he neglect historical and 
poetical art. In this kind also he painted many pictures, 
and commenced many more, and he left an almost innu- 
merable quantity of sketches and studies for pictures. Of 
the works of his later period Miss Romney’s collection com- 
prised many interesting examples, both oil paintings and 
sketches ; the latter, for the most part, very roughly and 
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hastily executed. Among the more important of the oil 
paintings were the engraved picture of “ Titania, Puck, 
and the Changeling”; the beautiful head of Miranda, 
engraved for Hayley’s “Life of Romney”; a charming 
portrait of a little boy with a Pomeranian dog, 
also engraved ; a fine portrait of the artist himself, painted 
in 1782, which has been purchased for the National Gal- 
lery; an extremely powerful portrait of his son, painted in 
1794, in two sittings ; a lovely unfinished sketch of Titania, 
and a véry graceful Ophelia, also unfinished. Besides these 
must be mentioned two portraits of Lady Hamilton asa 
Bacchante. She sat for the “‘ Miranda” also, as she did 
for many of Romney’s best-known works. In the first 
important pic which he made of her she is represented 
in the very appropriate character of Circe. Poor Romney 
was no Ulysses! He had no Heaven-sent charm against 
the fascinations of the beautiful enchantress. 

In 1799, sinking under the pressure of a nervous disease, 
Romney at length returned to the wife whom he had left 
thirty-seven years before. He had visited her but twice in 
the interval ; but she received him not only without re- 
proaches, but with the utmost tenderness. At Kendal the 
brief remainder of his life was passed; for more than a 
year before his death he was in a state of hopeless imbecil- 
ity. He died on the fifteenth of November, 1802, and was 
buried at Dalton, his birthplace. 

‘the great blots upon Romney’s character are his selfish 
neglect of a devoted and forgiving wife,and his mad infatu- 
ation for the woman who subsequently became the wife of 
Sir William Hamilton. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that he was able to iaspire such men as Cowper 
and Flaxman with feelings of the warmest friendship. Of 
their sincerity no doubt is possible. Cowper’s sonnet to 
Romney is well known, and the manuscripts in this collec- 
tion included letters to the painter by both Cowper and 
Fiaxman, in which esteem and affection are strongly and 
cordially expressed. Flaxman’s letters to Romney, written 
when the sculptor and his ‘‘ dear Nancy,” as he calls his 
wife, were living in Rome, are of especialinterest. In one, 
which is dated May 25th, 1788, he writes: 

** My dear friend Romney will always occupy one of the first 
places in my mind, as well for his talents and virtues as for 
the obligations I am under to him.” 

And he goes on totell Romney, as a friend of whose sym- 
pathy he is assured, all sorts of interesting particulars of 
his own work and studies. ‘ 

“Excuse my vanity for telling you my drawings have sur- 
prised some of the best English artists here, who thought they 
were copied from the stories on Greek vases.” 

Nearly nineteen years after Romney’s death, Flaxman 
wrote to the painter’s son : 

“ T always remember Mr. Romney’s notice of my boyish years 
and productions witb gratitude; his original and striking con- 
versation, his masterly, grand, and feeling compositions, are 
continually before me, and I still feel the benefits of his acquaint- 
ance and recommendations.’’ 

With these words we may take leave of George Romney, 
confident that, whatever his defects, he possessed great and 
noble qualities, and that not greatness alone, but goodness 
must have existed in one of whom the pure-minded Fiax- 
man could thus write, and for whom he could cherish such 
lasting gratitude and admiration. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF CONSUMPTION. 


THE Massachusetts State Board of Health has just issued 
acircular which it is hoped will aid in the suppression of 
consumption. It places the annual deaths in the State 
from it at nearly sixthousand. The sensation that would 
be caused by the announcement that so large a number of 
persons had perished last year of typhoid, or of smallpox, 
can be imagined; but as the world has long looked upon 
this disease as among the inevitable “ills that flesh is heir 
to,’”’ and as the victims go, here one, and there another, it 
is borne with @ calmmess that probably, at the end of the 
next fifty years, will beregarded as criminal apathy on the 
part of the extant generation and its predecessors. The 
circular calls attention to the various contributing causes. 
Chief and first of these is defective ventilation; next 
comes dampness of soil on which the house stands, and 
dampness of the immediate neighborhood, of course base- 
ment living or sleeping rooms have a similar effect ; over- 
crowding is the next factor, and observations and statis- 
tics now covering a period of tweaty years show that the 
deaths in densely settled districts from consumption, as 
compared with the sparsely settled, stand in the ratio of 
1,000 in the former to 727 in the latter. Dust in the air 
of rooms, factories and workshops is a predisposing 
circumstance, so that people whose work exposes 
them to the inhalation of. irritating particles have 
their lungs in a state of deplorable readiness to be attacked 
by the tiny tubercle bacillus, when it gets a chance at 
them. In England fishermen, who, of all classes, are least 
exposed to dust, are found most exempt from consumption. 
Insufficient and badly chosen food helps along the evil 
work, for if the food does not assimilate the blood is badly 
made up, and it is demonstrated that the best defense 
against the onset of any evil-minded bacillus is sound, 
healthy blood. Intemperance in the use of alcoholic 
stimulants has been shown to act in the same direction, 
while undue strain, either physical or mental, contributes 
to the same end. 

Now, since England has reduced the numbers who die of 
tuberculosis nearly one-half, in twenty years, by gathering 
the sick into special hospitals, and thus taking away the 
source of infection from the well, we look to see a general 
movement in this direction in this country. Already steps 
have been taken by some of the most influential physicians 
and philanthrophists of New York City to establish a hos- 
pital for incurable consumptives—when the poor invalid 
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has reached that most desperate pass—and also to give a 
“* fighting chance for.life ” to those not quite at that point. 

The ever vigilant city Board of Health has taken steps 
to learn the ‘‘ name, last address, sex, age and occupation 
of everybody suffering from tuberculosis, so that steps can 
be taken for the inspection, renovation and disinfection of 
premises previously or now occupied by persons suffering 
from consumption.” Besides this, there are to be printed 
and distributed 15,000 copies of “‘ Instruction to Consump- 
tives,” in English, German, Italian and Hebrew. 

The Massachusetts Board has prepared a leaflet which 
will be made a model by local health boards, which con- 
tains the essentials of care, in such a concise form that we 
make no apology for reproducingit. They say the specific 
virus or poison of the disease consists of a minute germ, 
the “bacillus of tubercle,” which exists in the tissues and 
expectoration of the sick, and which may in various ways 
enter the bodies of the well and reproduce the disease in 
them. Then follows the leaflet : 


. “Consumption is the most destructive disease of New England, 
the number of persons dying annually from this cause in Massa- 
chusetts amounting to nearly six thousand. 

“ The disease is infectious, and can be communicated from one 
person toanother. The chief danger exists in the expectoration 
of the sick, and if this expectoration is carefully destroyed little 
danger need be feared. 

* Consumptives should be instructed not to spit upon the floors 
of rooms, public halls, street and railway cars and other 
vehicles, nor in the streets, but into pieces of cloth, or receptales 
made for the purpose, containing water, or a saturated, solution 
of carbolic acid (one part of carbolic acid crystals to about fif- 
teen parts of water). Such bits of cloth should be destroyed by 
fire before the sputa become dry, and other receptacles should be 
cleansed with scalding water, their contents having been de- 
stroyed or otherwise carefully disposed of. Handkerchiefs which 
may have been used from necessity should be boiled half an hour 
before washing. 

“A healthy person should not sleepin the same room with a 
consumptive. 

* Remember that sputa must never be allowed to become dry.” 

If you have the care of a consumptive study this, and 
follow its directions, so as to keep the circle of misery as 
small as possible. 








Science. 


SCHEINER, of Potsdam, has lately published an in- 
teresting little paper upon the behavior of two of the lines 
in the spectrum of magnesium, as giving a clue to the 
temperature of the sun and stars. One of the lines (wave- 
length 4,482), is conspicuous in the spark-spectrum of the 
metal at a temperature of from 12,000° to 15,000°C. (prob- 
ably), while it does not show up at allin the spectrum of 
the electric arc, where the temperature is about 4,000°. The 
other line (wave-length 4,352) behaves in a manner exactly 
the opposite. Now in the spectrum of the sun the former 
line is conspicuous, while the latter is apparently absent ; 
on the other hand in stars of the first class, which show 
very few lines, except those of hydrogen, it is the 
latter which is conspicuous, and the other is wanting. His 
inference is, therefore, that the first-class stars, like Vega 
and Sirius, are at a temperature much higher than that 
of the sun; and as to the sun, that the temperature of its 
luminous surface (the photosphere) must be from 5,000° to 
6,000°, since it must be much higher than the temperature 
of its absorbing atmosphere, and this, judging from the 
behavior of magnesium, appears to be about ¢,000°, as has 
been suid. Another recent attempt to determine the solar 
temperature has been made in [reland, by Wilson and Gray, 
who give 6,200°C. as their result. A little more than a 
year ago Le Chatelier, in France, obtained 7,600°. All these 
figures are decidedly lower than Rosetti’s 10,000°, which, 
for the last ten years, have been regarded as probably the 
best determination so far. It isclear enough that we have 
not yet any really trustworthy solution of the problem. 


....-A book has been written by H. W. Kew on the dis- 
persal of shells. The observations are naturally made by 
accident, and Darwin has recorded several cases. Mr. Kew 
observed a number of fresh-water mussels (Anodon) car- 
ried by a whirlwind and falling with the rain. Canon 
Tristram found the eggs of some mollusk, probably Suc- 
cinea, attached to the foot of a passing mallard shot by 
him in the Sahara, a hundred miles from water. A few 
instances are on record in which birds on the wing have 
been shot with bivalves adhering to their toes. A water 
beetle (Dytiscus) has twice been captured with a small bi- 
valve (Sphwrium) attached to its legs; another specimen 
was caught with Ancylus attached to its wing-case. Sev- 
eral other aquatic insects have often been found with mol- 
lusca attached to them, tho they were not actually caught 
on the wing. Land shellsdo not seem to be thus carried 
about, tho some live snails (Helis) were found in a wood 
pigeon three days afterit had been shot, and an opercalated 
land snail which had caught the foot of a bumblebee was 
dragged along by it. 


....Certain beetles have long been known to eject or give 
out a repulsive fluid from joints of their bodies, or from 
their legs, or from eversible glands. M.Cuénot has re- 
cently studied the cases of ejection of blood from these 
beetles. The fluid, however, is not red, as the blood of in- 
sects is either colorless or slightly yellowish. Lady birds, 
oil beetles and other vegetable feeders are such as possess 
this habit. The winter has added to this list one of our 
common beetles which sends out a pale milky fluid smell- 
ing like laudanum, the odor being exactly that emitted by 
certain moths of the Arctian family. 

....Mr. Michaels has recently studied the relations be- 
tween many mites (Gamasids) and certain ants in whose 
nests they are boarders. A strange case is that of a species 
of Bdella, which lives habitually in a spider’s web in har- 
monious relations with the otherwise ferocious host. 


«sseThat cats will occasionally hunt after butterflies has 
been affirmed by a British periodical, and recently observed 
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by Dr. Jentick, of Holland. Probably many have observed 
them jumping after, catching and eating grasshoppers 
with a relish. 








School and College. 


THE University of Denver has just closed its com- 
mencement exercises, graduating classes as follows: 
School of Medicine, 9; School of Dentistry, 3; School of 
Pharmacy, 3; School of Law, 13; College of Liberal Arts, 
7; Postgraduate, 1; making a total of 36 in all depart- 
ments. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
upon the Rev. Marquis D. Hornbeck. No honorary de- 
grees were conferred. The annual reports show that the 
College of Liberal Arts had the largest attendance in its 
history by a little more than fifty per cent., the Iliff School 
of Theology increased a hundred per cent , the School of 
Law twenty-five per cent., the other departments holding 
their own. The financial condition of the university is 
better than a year ago, in spite of the hard year through 
which the State has been passing. Ex-Gov. John Evans, 
M.D., was re-elected president of the Board of Trustees, 
and Bishop Henry W. Warren, D.D., vice president. Prof. 
Edward B. T. Spencer, A.M,, is elected Professor of Latin 
Language and Literature, and Mr. Samuel J. Barnett As- 
sociate Professor of Physics. Prof. William Curtis Mains 
willspend the year in Germany. The baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached June 3d in Trinity Church by Chancel- 
lor McDowell. The seniors of the College of Liberal Arts 
appeared in Oxford cap and gown. The event of the year 
is the completion of the Chamberlin Observatory. There 
are but four larger lenses in the United States, and but 
nine larger in the world, none more complete. The ob- 
servatory will be dedicated in the early autumn, after the 
opening of the fall term. 


.... Vassar graduated 71 students last week, to 16 of 
whom honors were awarded. From the honor students 
six were chosen by the faculty as commencement speakers. 
The graduating gowns at Vassar are always pure white and 
without gloves. Those who listened were delighted with 
the clear and natural delivery of the speakers. President 
Taylor announced that the year had been an easy one 
financially, notwithstanding the general distress. The 
endowment funds had paid a good income, and mach of 
the debt accumulated last year had beenliquidated. The 
Maria Mitchell Endowment Fund has been completed, the 
chair of Philosophy has been founded, the department of 
Physics and Chemistry has been divided, with Professor 
Cooley at the head of the Physics department, and Pro- 
fessor Moulton at the head of that of chemistry. The Vas- 
sar Brothers Laboratory of Physics and Chemistry is to be 
enlarged for the third time in six years. Seven fellowships 
are to be established and given to members of the class of 
95. President Taylor made a plea for aid to raise funds 
for a recitation hall. Over two hundred applications for 
entrance next fall have been received. 


...- The 140th commencement of Columbia College was 
held in Carnegie Music Hall on Wednesday evening of 
last week. There were 58 bachelors of arts, 68 bachelors 
of laws, one master of laws, 120 doctors of medicine, 5 en- 
gineers of mines, 12 civil engineers, one bachelor of philo- 
sophy, 5 in the course of chemistry, 32 masters of arts and 
17 doctors of philosophy, and 7 senior women from Barnard 
College. All these received their appropriate degrees. 
Among those who received honorary degrees were George 
William Hill, of the United States Naval Observatory, 
who, together with Judge Lacombe, of the United States 
Circrit Court, and Nicola tesla, the electrician, received 
the degree of doctor of laws. Prof. Henry Drisler, who 
retires after a long service in Columbia College, was 
greeted by a warm and appreciative address by Dr. Morgan 
Dix, who handed him a gold medal and memorial prepared 
in his honor. The aged professor also received a com- 
memorative volume entitled ‘‘ Classical Studies in Honor 
of Henry Drisler.’? Professor Drisler acknowledged the 
kindness to him with much feeling. 


...-The recent commencement exercises at Boston Uni- 
versity were of unusual interest, owing to the fact that the 
institution has just completed the twenty-fifth year of its 
existence. The original charter was signed May 26th, 1869, 
by Governor Claflin, who has been for many years Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the University. The total 
number of graduates in all departments of the university 
from the time of its foundation is 3,007, about one-fourth 
of whom have been women. The present graduating class 
numbered 201. The totalenrollment for the year just com- 
pleted was 1,112. During the year 150 have attended the 
School of Theology, of whom ninety were college graduates. 
Two alumni have been appointed to Jacob Sleeper feilow- 
ships, each yielding $500. The appointees are the Rev. F. 
K. Knight, of Springfield, Mass., and the Rev. W. A, Sul- 
livan, Cambridge, Mass, The former is to study Church 
History at Berlin, the latter, Semitic languages, at Halle. 


....Johns Hopkins University held its commencement 
this year in McCoy Hall, which is the newest and hand- 
somest of the university buildings. President Gilman spoke 
briefly of the progress of the university, and said that the 
past year has been a very successful one. He announced a 
number of promotions in the faculty, The principal ad- 
dress was by Walter H. Page, editor of The Forum, who 
was a fellow of the university in 1876. A poem was read 
by Richard Burton on the university. A large number of 
honors and prizes were then announced, and President Gil- 
man entertained the graduates at a luncheon at his home. 
The degree of Ph.D. was conferred on 29 students and that 
of B. A. on 40. Four also received Ph.D. in February last. 


...-The commencement exercises at Princeton were con- 
cluded on Thursday of last week. The graduating exer- 
cises were held in the new Alexander Hall. One hundred 
and eighty members of the class of 1894 received their di- 
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plomas. The following honorary degrees were conferred : 
A.M., Austin Flint, Jr., M.D., New York; William H. 
Brace, Princeton High School, Trenton, N. J.; D.D., 
the Rev. Joseph Potter (alumnus 1867), Persia; the Rev. 
Pleasant Hunter, Jr., Minnesota; LL.D., Alfred A. Wood- 
hull, M.D. (alumnus 1856), U. S. Army; the Rev. Howard 
Osgood, D.D., New York; Abraham Van Fleet, N. J.; 
Ph.D., Edwin Mortimer Hopkins, Kan.; Alfred Pierce 
Adams, Maryland ; Caspar Wistar Hodge, New Jersey ; 
Lewis Buckley Semple, Pennsylvania. The entrance ex- 
aminations point to a very large incoming class. 


.... Wilson College for Women, Chambersburg, Penn., 
issued twenty-eight diplomas last week. The baccalaure- 
ate sermon was preached by S. H. Moon, D.D., of Elkland, 
Penn.,, and Congressman Dolliver, of Iowa, gave the com- 
mencement oration. The year has been one of prosperity. 
The number of students has been 232. Ground has been 
broken the last month for the new chapel, 50x56 feet, and 
above it will be new dormitories for 30 pupils, and above 
the dormitory a large art room allowing the present one to 
be turned into additional music rooms and the present 
chapel to continue as an enlarged library. 


....So far as known, the only degree, certifying the com- 
pletion of a full classical course of study, granted this 
year in the State of Florida, was taken by a daughter of 
ex-President Hooker at Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 
Five were graduated from the Academic department of 
the college, and three from the department of Music. 
These courses run parallel with those of the best institu- 
tions. Students who, because of pulmonary or bronchial 
troubles find that they cannot bear the confinement of 
study through a Northern winter are advised to correspond 
with President Fairchild. 


....At the commencement of the University of Nebras- 
ka Prof. George Harron, of Grinnell College, delivered the 
commencement oration, in which he is reported to have 
denounced the judiciary of the country as corrupt, and 
both Houses of Congress as under the influence of the 
money power. Governor Crounse, of Nebraska, rebuked 
the speaker, and said his sentiments were akin to those of 
John Most and other anarchist leaders. 


....The Board of Trustees of Wellesley College has 
selected Mrs. Julia Josephine Irvine, M.A, to be acting 
president of the college next year. Mrs. Irvine is a gradu- 
ate of Cornell and was for a number of years a teacher in 
New York City. She was afterward a student at Leipsic 
and Bologna, and was at Athens from 1870 to 1890. She has 
filled the chair of Greek language and literature at 
Wellesley since 1890. 


.... twenty-six young men were graduated from Andover 
Theological Seminary last week. Two of the class, S. C. 
Bartlett, Jr.,son of ex-President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, 
and Egbert S. Ellis, of Portland, Me., are under appoint- 
ment of the American Board, one to go to Japan, the other 
to Eastern Turkey. 


....Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., held its twenty-sixth 
anniversary last week. The address to the graduatiug 
class was given by President Stryker, of Hamilton Coilege. 
The degrees of the graduating class were conferred by 
President Frisbee, who retires from the presidency. 


....At the twenty-sixth commencement of Ossining Sem- 
inary for Young Ladies, at Sing Sing, N. Y., Miss Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland, sister of the President of the United 
States, delivered the address tothe graduates. A large 
class was graduated. 


....The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, of New York, deliv- 
ered the oration at the commencement exercises of the 
University of Virginia last week. Among other distin- 
guished men who were present was Vice President Steven- 
son. 


....-Dr. Olaus Dahl, of the department of Scandinavian 
language and literature at Yale, has accepted a similar 
position in Chicago University, and will enter upon his 
duties at Chicago in the fall. 


...-The thirty-eighth annual commencement of Seton 
Hall College, South Orange, N. J., was held last week, and 
a large class was graduated. The honorary degreeof M.A. 
was conferred upon 7 persons. 


.... The Centenary Collegiate Institute, at Hackettstown 
N. J., held its twentieth anniversary last week, and diplo- 
mas were presented to 18 young women and 14 young men. 


....President Patton, of Princeton College, has received 
the degree of LL.D. from the Toronto University. 


....Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, graduated 37 
young women iast week. 








Personals. 


Sir JoHN DUKE COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, who has just died, has been for many years one of the 
most prominent men in England. His father was a 
nephew of the poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and was for 
many years one of the Judges of the Court of Kings Bench. 
The son was born in 1821. He studied at Eton and Oxford, 
and, after being admitted to the bar, gained a wide repu- 
tation for high forensic powers. In 1873 he became Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and in 1880 Lord Chief 
Justice of England, the second position in ‘the judiciary, 
the first being that of Lord Chancellor. While Attorney- 
General he represented the Government in the famous 
Tichborne case, and made a speech which commenced Jan- 
uary 15th, 1872, and ended February 16th, one of the long- 
est speeches on record. He visited this country in 1883, and 
was everywhere received with great honor. 





....-Among the decorations conferred by the Sultan of 
Turkey is one that is known as the Order of the Chefakat, 
which was established to do honor to women of high 
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position, whose services to the Turkish Empire the 
Sultan desired to recognize. There have not been very 
many recipients of the order, and it is generally considered 
quite an honor tosecure it. The latest one to receive it is 
Mrs. Charles Henrotin, of Chicago, and the occasion for it 
is her services to Turkey as Vice President of the Woman’s 
Branch of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. This is the 
second recognition that Mrs. Henrotin has had from for- 
eign powers, and it is reported that a third decoration will 
be received by her. 


...»Probably the oldest clergyman in the world was the 
lately deceased priest in Trikala, in Thessaly, Greece, who 
died after completing his one hundred and twentieth year. 
During all these years he has never left the place in which 
he was born and where he died. He never used wine ex- 
cept in communion, and had never used tobacco in any 
shape or form. He was accustomed to begin his priestly 
offices before sunrise, and to retire promptly at nine. His 
sight and hearing were in excellent condition to the day of 
his death, and he never made use of glasses. Only in his 
last year did his memory show signs of weakness. He was 
in the active ministry for ninety-nine years. 


...-Pres. C. C. Felton, of Harvard, was once taking a 
country trip with Professor Gray and other scientists. 
They disturbed the driver so much by their continual 
jumping from the carriage in search of flower or insect 
that he questioned President Felton as to who they were. 
‘A party of naturalists from Boston,” the President re- 
plied. ‘‘I thought so,” was the driver’s grim comment; 
and, later, President Felton heard him reporting his fear- 
fui experiences “with a party of naturals from Boston”— 
natural’ being the New England equivalent for imbe- 
cile. 








Biblical Research. 
THE TALMUD AND THE GOSPELS. 


BY THE LATE DR, ALEXANDER KOHUT. 





As supplementary to the interesting rabbinical parallels 
to New Testament passages published in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of April 26th (Biblical Research column, page 16), I 
beg to subjoin the following brief references, which I trust 
will be found of value to students of comparative theol- 
ogy. 

To the list of authorities cited (a. l.) ladda few more, 
who may be consulted with advantage on the theme of the 
mutual relation$hip of the Jewish sages and the Apostles. 
The most suggestive and learned works treating on this 
subject are: 

1. Joh. Gerh. Meuschen: ‘* Novum Testamentum ex Tal- 
mude et antigitatibus Judworum illustratum.” Leipzig, 
1736. 1216 pp. + Indices, 4to. 

A collection of scientific essays by Balth. Scheid, pp. 1-182; 
Joh. Andr. Danz, pp. 233-1012; Jak. Rhenferd, pp. 1013-1171; 
Herm. Witsius, pp. 1171-1183, and others by the editor. 

2. Jo. Jak. Wettstein: “‘ Novum Testamentum Grecum 
editionis recepte cum lectionibus variantibus . . . nec- 
non commentario pleniore ex scriptoribus veteribus He- 
breis, Grecis et Latinis. . . .” Amsterdam, 1751-52. 
2 vols., folio. 

3. Wilh. Surenhus: “ 72W97 IHD sive BeBAoc KaraaAayne 
in quo secundum veterum theologorum Hebrworum For- 
mulas allegandi, et Modos interpretandi conciliantur 
locaex V. in N. T. allegata.’”’ Amsterdam, 1713. 

4. F. Nork (pseud. for Kron): ‘‘ Rabbinische Quellen 
und Paralelen zu Neutestamentlichen Schriftstellen.”’ 
Leipzig, 1839. cc + 420 pp., 8vo. 

~A-very scholarly compilation by one who was equally as well 

versed in the Gospels as in rabbinic literature. He makes good 
use of the previous works of Lightfoot, Wettstein, Meuschen, 
Schoettgen, Danz and others. 

5. George B. English: ‘‘The Grounds of Christianity 
Examined by Comparing the New Testament with the 
Old; to which is added a Review of the Sermon 
on the Mount, etc., by the Rev. Dr. Zipser.’’ Boston, 1813, 
1852 2. xii + 108 + 23 pp., 8vo. 

Also published separately in half a million copies. Zipser’s 
essay is celebrated for its thorough precision and familiarity 
with the sources. It appeared originally in the London Jewish 
Chronicle, 1852. 

6. Thomas Robinson: ‘“* The Evangelists and the Mishna; 
or, Illustrations of the Four Gospels, Drawn from Jewish 
Traditions.” London, 1859. 332 pp.. 8vo. 

7. The Rev. Isidor Kalish: ‘‘ A Guide for Rational Inqui- 
ries into the Biblical Writings; being an Examination of 
the Doctrinal Difference between Judaism and Primitive 
Christianity, Based upon a Critical Exposition of the Book 
of Matthew.”’ Cincinnati, 1857. x + 192 pp., 8vo. 

8. Carl Siegfried: ‘‘ Analecta Rabbinica ad N. T. et 
patres ecclesiasticos spectantia.”’ Leipzig, 1875. 8 pp. 

9. Carl Siegfried: ‘‘ Rabbinische Analekten,” in the 
** Jahrbicher fuer protest. Theologie,’’ I. 1876. 476 pp., 8vo. 

10. Franz Delitzsch: ‘‘ Horw Hebraice et Talmudice,”’ 
in the “‘ Zeitschrift fuer die gesammte luther. Theologie 
und Kirche,” Vols. XXXVII-XXXIX. 1876-1878. 

Contains excellent emendations and additions to Lightfoot 
and Schoettgen. 

11. Dr. M. Giidemann: “ Religionsgeschichtliche Stu- 
dien.”’ Leipzig, 1876. 144 pp., 8vo. 

Cf. especially pp. 65, ff; 99, ff; 133, ff. 

12. Dr. M. Giidemann: ‘‘ Ndchstenliebe, ein Beitrag zur 
Erklairung des Matthitius = Evangeliums.”’ Vienna, 1890. 
48 pp., 8vo. 

A very ingenious and scholarly essay. 

138. M. Duschak: ‘“‘ Die Moral der Evangelien und der 
Talmud. Eine vergleichende Studie im Geiste unserer 
Zeit.”” Briinn, 1877. 58 pp., 8vo. 

14. Dr. E. Griinebaum: “ Die Sittenlehre des Juden- 
thums andern Bekentnissen gegenittber. _Nebst dem ge- 
schichtlichen Nachweise tiber Entstehung und Bedeutung 
des Pharisaisms und dessen Verhitltniss zum Stifter der 
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christlichen Religion.” 2d ed., Strassburg, 1878, xxxvi + 
448 pp., 8vo. 

One of the ablest treatises on comparative ethics. 

15. Aug. Wiinsche: ‘Neue Beitraége zur Erlduterung der 
Evangelien aus Talmud und Midrasch.” Gittingen, 1878. 
566 pp., 8vo. 

A work of stupendous erudition by a specialist. 


16. H. Oort: ‘ Evangelie en Talmud, uit het oogpunt der 
zedelijkheid vergeleken.”’ Leyden, 1881. 107 pp., 8vo. 

17. H. Oort: ‘The Talmud and the New Testament.” 
London, 1883. 57 pp. 


Reprinted from The Modern Review. 


18, W. H. Bennett: ‘“‘The Mishna as Illusgrating the 
Gospels.” Cambridge, 1884. 116 pp., 8vo. 

There are several minor monographs sporadically scat- 
tered in various periodicals which I need not enumerate. 
The tentative eatalog heading the following remarks will 
suffice to indicate to the student the vast amount of labor 
already accomplished and yet to be donein this field. As 
an humble amateur research we beg to submit a few fur- 
ther parallels, arranged as in the previous article, of April 
26th : 

ST. MATTHEW, CHAP. 5. 


Matt.5: 3. Be exceedingly humble of spirit. Be hum- 
ble-spirited before all men. (Pirke Aboth, iv, 14; cf. also 
Taanith, 7a; Sota, 5a; Massecheth Derech Erez Sutah.) 
Matt. 5: 4 (cf. Ps. 126: 5). Rabbi Jehuda MHannasi 
says: ‘‘He who pursues the pleasures of this world aban- 
dons the joy of the world to come; but he who resigns 
earthly enjoyments shall partake of everlasting bliss in 
the future life (Aboth de R. Nathan, ch. xxviii). 

Matt. 5: 5 (cf. Ps. 37: 11). A good eye, a humble 
mind and a lowly spirit [are the tokens] of the disciples of 
Abraham our father . . . [they] enioy this world and 
inherit the world to come (Pirke Aboth, v, 22). 

Matt.5: 7 (cf. Ps. 19: 17). Rabbi Chaya enjoined his 
wife to meet the poor who came to solicit alms on the way, 
and hand them over to them, that the Lord might antici- 
pate the desires of her children and fulfill them ; for it is 
written (Deut. 15: 10): ‘‘ And the Lord shall bless thee for 
it.” Rabbi Gamaliel said: “It is written in the Bible (Deut. 
13: 17), ‘The Lord shall give thee mercy, and shall have 
mercy upon thee.’ He whois merciful to his fellow-crea- 
tures shall receive mercy from Heaven above; but he who 
is unmerciful toward his féllow-creatures shall find no 
mercy in Heaven’’ (Shabbath, 151b; cf. also Pirke Aboth, 
ii, 13). He who helpeth the poor in his troubles, of him 
says the prophet (Isa. 58: 9): ‘‘Thou shalt call, and the 
Lord shali answer” (Mass. Derech Erez, ch. 2). 

Matt. 5:8. ‘ The Psalmist says: ‘Truly God is good to 
Israel’ \Ps. 73: 1). Remember, not to each and every one, 
but only to those pure in heart” (Yalkut to Psalms). Pre- 
serve thy spirit immaculate, that thou mayest return it to 
Him who gave it, in its purity, as he has given it (Shab- 
bath, 152a). Be diligent in practicing purity ; for then the 
Lord in his purity will deal with thee accordingly ; for it 
is said: ‘“‘ With the pure thou wilt show thyself pure’’ (Ne- 
darim, 32a; cf. also Pirke Aboth, ii, 12, 18). 

Matt. 5: 9. Hillel said: “Be of the disciples of Aaron, 
loving peace and: pursuing peace, loving mankind and 
bringing them nigh unto the Law (Pirke Aboth, i, 18; ef. 
also ib., 19; Peah, 1, and other parallels in Yalkut to Pa- 
rash. Nasoh, § 711). 

Matt. 5: 10,11. Those who are afflicted and do not afflict 
in return ; those who are reviled and do not revile in re- 
turn; who suffer everything for the love of God, and bear 
their burden with a gladsome heart, will be rewarded ac- 
cording to the promise: ‘‘Those who love the Lord shall 
be invincible as the rising sun in his might,” Judges 5: 32 
(Shabbath, 88b; Gittin, 36b; Yoma, 23a). 

Matt. 5: 13. The divine law is like the salt; for as the 
world cannot exist without salt, soit cannot exist without 
the divine law (Massecheth Soferim, ch. v). 

Matt. 5: 22. Rabbi Yonath (middle of second century) 
said: ‘‘ Whoever is angry falls under the dominion of all 
the pains of Hell”? (Nedarim, 22a). Rabbi Simeon says: 
‘* Whosoever lifts up his hand against. his neighbor, altho 
he do not strike him, is called an offender and sinner (Syn- 
hedrin, 58b). He who calls his fellow-men slave, bastard or 
villain endangers his own life” (Kiddushin, 28a). He who 
publicly exposes his neighbor to shame has no share in the 
future world (Baba Meziah, 58b; Pirke Aboth, iii, 15). 

Matt. 5: 23. The Post-Mishnic rabbis have said: “‘ All 
those pecuniary fines which the rabbis have decreed for 
insult are only intended as a compen ation to the injured 
party for the shame which he suffers unjustly ; but not all 
the rams of Nebaioth to be found in the world will procure 
pardon to the offender if he has not obtained it from the 
offended person (Baba Kama, 92a). q 

Matt. 5: 24. Sins committed against God true repent- 
ance on the Day of Atonement can procure remittance for; 
but sins committed against our fellow-creatures neither 
repentance nor the Day of Atonement can purge away if 
amends have not been previously made, and the injured 
brother appeased (Yoma, 85b). Whoever restores what he 
has stolen before he offers his trespass offering is absolved 
from his guilt; but a trespass offering without restoration 
does not absolve from sin (Baba Kama, 106b). 

Matt. 5: 25. If thou hast done harm to any one, be it 
ever so little, consider it as much; if thou hast done him 
a favor, be it ever so great, consider it as little. Has thy 
neighbor shown thee kindness ? do not undervalue it ; and 
has he caused thee an injury? do not overrate it (Aboth 
de R. Nathan, ch. xli). Have others calumniated thee ? 
be it ever so much, deem it lightly. Hast thou calumni- 
ated others ? if ever so lightly, consider it much (Masse- 
cheth Derech Eretz Sutah). 

Matt. 5: 28. The Post-Mishnic rabbis have taught: 
‘“ Whoever hands money to a woman, or receives it from 
her hand, in order to look on her, will not escape the con- 
demnation of Hell, even if he be like Moses, who received 
the Law on Mt. Sinai (Erubin, 18b). We must not follow 
a married woman on her way; but whosoever follows a 
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married woman when she crosses a river endangers his 

_future happiness. He who tendereth money to a woman 
in order to satisfy his lustful desires with her will not 
escape the doom of Gehinnom (Berachoth, 61a). Whoso- 
ever looketh upon the wife of another with a lustful eye is 
considered as if he had committed adultery (Massecheth 
Kalah). 

Matt. 5: 32. He who divorces his first wife, even the 
altar of the Lord sheddeth tears on such doings. And to 
him who marries a woman that has been divorced can the 
passage be applied, ‘‘ And the second husband dies”; and 
he is worthy of death, for he admits the evil into his house 
which the first husband has put away (Gittin, 90b; cf. also 
Kohut, “ Rabbinic Marriage and Divorce Laws,” in THE 
INDEPENDENT of February 5th, 1891, p. 3). 

Matt. 5: 34. Evena true oath must be avoided as sinful 
(Toor, Orach Chayim, § 156, based on the Talmud). 

Matt. 5: 37. Let thy ‘‘ Yea’’ be just, and thy ‘“‘ Nay” be 
likewise just (Baba Bezia, 49a; Jerush. Maas. Sheni, iv, 
55b; J. Gittin, vi, 47d; cf. also, for other similar utter- 
ances of the Talmudists, Shevuoth, 39b; Mass. Kalah, 
etc.). 








Che Sunday-School, 


LESSON FOR JULY IST. 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS.—LUKE 2, 1-16. 








GOLDEN TEXT.—Unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Savior, which is Christ the Lord.—LUKE 2: 11. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ In those days.”-—Supposed to be about five 
years before the beginning of our era. When people 
began to date time from the birth of our Lord they fixed 
his birth some five years too late. There is-no sort of rea- 
son to believe that Jesus was born December 25th. That 
date was taken to accommodate a popular festival. In the 
early history of the Church they never thought of cele- 
brating the events in Christ’s life, such as his birth or 
death. “*A decree from Cesar Augustus that al the 
world should be enrolled.’’—This was a census, with aview 
to futuretaxation. The ‘‘ world’’ was the Roman Empire. 
——“ This was the first enrollment made.”’—This implies 
that there were two enrollments, The word “ tax’’ in the 
Old Version is wrong, as is ‘‘Cyrenius,’”’ for Quirinius. 
We have other evidence that Quirinius was twice in this 
neighborhood, but not yet that he made the first en- 
rollment; but Luke is generally so accurate that we 
need not be troubled by the fact that there is 
some question about it. ** Every one to his own city.” 
—This seems odd to us, but even now people are taxed by 
the Turkish Government who have long lived in America, 
they being supposed to belong where they came from. We 
may believe that Joseph was very proud of his origin in 
Bethlehem, and would not at all allow that he belonged to 
Nazareth, tho he lived there. “* Or the house and fam- 
ily of David.’”’—So, probably, was Mary as well as Joseph. 
“* Her first-born son.” —This expression does not prove 
that she had other children, but it supports the natural 
meaning of other passages which speak of the brothers and 
sisters of Jesus. **Swaddling clothes.’—The tight 
bandages in which infants were wrapped. ** Manger,” 
**inn.”’—The inn, or khan, was probably a large open court 
with open chambers, or arched recesses, in the solid wall 
around it. This was full of occupants, probably on ac- 
count of the crowd that boasted of Bethlehem as their ori- 
gin. The manger is supposed to be in a cave back of the 
khan, where animals were cared for, and where there was 
more privacy. “In whom he is well pleased,””—This is 
a better reading than that of the Old Version. 

Instruction.—The greatest event in the world’s history 
is the coming to it of our Lord. But it was in a moat 
humble way, born in a manger, died ona cross, Sothe 
great things in life are not those that make most noise, 
the battles and pageants; they are small matters of 
education that nobody pays attention to. 

Quirinius was a great man in those days. Everybody 
had to run as he bade them. But the world has forgotten 
Quirinius, and only knows that he was local chief of cen- 
sus when our Lord was born. The great men are not 
rulers, but those whoadvance life and character. A teacher 
is more than a king. 

Jesus came into the world as an infant ; he grew upas a 
child, obedient to parents, being taught and doing his 
duty. He was thus an example toother children. Doubt- 
less he went to school and was a good scholar. 

There was no room for Mary in the inn, Nobody moved 
to make room for her. They were not very courteous nor 
very kind, it would seem. It is a little but an important 
lesson to learn, to be courteous to women; let a man 
always gives aseat to a woman, ora boy toagirl. This is 
mere gentiemanliness. Don’t be a boor. 

If men did not know what was happening, and thought 
it only a very common thing, the birth of another baby, 
the angels understood it. They saw that here was good 
news for all the world, the birth of the world’s Savior, 
Christ come down from Heaven to earth. 

There are great possibilities about a child in a cradle, or 
in aninfant class. One such child was the Son of God. 
Any such child may be a son of God. He may be one of 
the world’s great benefactors. He may be in his way a 
savior of men. Train him so that he may. 

The reading ‘‘ Peace among men in whom he is well 
pleased,” is preferable to ‘‘ Good will toward men.” And 
the meaning is just as rich. God is well pleased toward 
men. He gives them aSavior for this reason. It is his 
good pleasure to give them peace. With those who will 
accept the Savior he is especially well pleased. The song 
of the angels was the expression of God’s love for men, as 
was the sending of his Son to save them. 

We cannotdo better than the shepherds did, try to find 
Jesus. Let us go and praise him. Let him be our 
Lord. 























THE INDEPENDENT. 
Uews of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE great coal strike practically came to an end on 
June 18th. The conference of operators and miners at 
Columbus reached an agreement on June 11th, accepting 
the basis of sixty cents a ton in Ohio and sixty-nine cents a 
ton in Pennslyvania. Throughout the week there has been 
considerable discussion in regard to this agreement. 
Many of the Ohio miners opposed it very strongly, and 
there was a good deal of hostile feeling, many attempts to 
wreck trains, etc. District meetings were held in various 
places to consider the agreement. There was a very 
general opinion that they should return to work, but as 
general a dissatisfaction with the result and a belief that 
they had been very seriously defeated. The strike has 
lasted since April 21st. Conservative estimates place the 
number of men involved at 100,000. The loss to miners in 
wages reaches a total of $12,500,000. The mine owners 
have also lost very heavily. Tho it is very difficult to ap- 
proximate a general statement, the total loss cannot be less 
than $20,000,000. 


....In the Constitutional Convention the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections have voted unanimously to unseat 
two Democrats of Buffalo, sent as delegates to that con- 
vention, on account of the evident fraudulent voting in 
that city. A large number of amendments have been re- 
ceived with regard to civil service reform, modifying the 
veto power of the Governor, separating city and State 
elections, providing for minority representation and regu- 
lating sale of franchises, also petitions for female suffrage, 
increased expenditure on the canals, etc. One amendment 
has been reported favorably, abolishing all pensions except 
those granted to firemen and policemen in cities. Itis not 
expected that this will be adopted by the convention. Ar- 
rangements were made for hearing a number of important 
petitions on Wednesday tbe 20th. 


....The principal discussion on the tariff during the 
week has been upon the wool schedule. Vigorous attacks 
were made upon it by Messrs. Sherman, Lodge, Teller, 
Hoar and Platt. The schedule was at last carried through 
on the 16th, raw wool being left: upon the free list. Duties 
were placed upon waste, 15 per cent.; yarn, 30 per cent.; 
knit fabrics made on machines or frames, 35 per cent.; 
women’s and children’s dress goods 40 to 50 per cent.; ready- 
made clothing, 45 per cent; carpets and Oriental rugs, 35 
per cent., except that ingrain carpets were placed at 30 per 
cent. The silk schedule was then taken up. Spun silk, 
velvets, etc., were put over until the 18th ; laces, including 
veils and veiling, received a duty of 50 per cent., and all 
manufactures not specially provided for 45 per cent. 


...-The Lexow Committee in this city has continued its 
investigations, making it constantly apparent that a great 
part of the system of Tammany rule was based upon con- 
tributions from lawbreakers. Among the different wit- 
nesses brought up were the keepers of disorderly houses 
and saloons, and notably a well-known criminal engaged 
in the green-goods business, who testified that New York 
is the only city where the green-goods men do not fear the 
police. He showed that he had not himself given money 
to the police, but understood that five per cent. of the 
amounts made was handed over to them, and that this in- 
sured the protection which they certainly received. 


...-The attention of the House was devoted throughout 
the week to the Indian Appropriation bill; the discussion 
at times being very earnest and even disorderly. It was 
at last finished on June 16th. In a great many respects 
the estimates were cut down so low as to cripple the work 
exceedingly. The appropriation for the Carlisle Indian 
School was reduced $16,000 below the official estimates. 
Some of the most objectionable features pressed by Mr. 
Holman were defeated, especially the proposition to scale 
down the interest on the Indian Trust funds, and to abol- 
ish the Indian warehouse in New York. The bill at last, 
however, was passed by a vote of 156 to 33. 


....-According to statements in some of the papers Mr. 
Croker decided upon his departure for Europe after a con- 
ference with some friends two days before he sailed, and 
immediately secured his passage. On his arrival at Queens- 
town he stated that he was to remain in Europe indefinite- 
ly until the full recovery of his health, and that there was 
no chance of his ever resuming the leadership of Tammany. 
His special interest seemed to be the races at Paris, and 
for fear he should not reavh there in time he hired a special 
train to take him to London. 


....Erastus Wiman was convicted of forgery in the sec- 
ond degree after a trial during the week and sentenced to 
ten years of imprisonment. There will be an appeal. 


....The General Assembly at Rhode Island have unani- 
mously decided upon ex-Governor George B. Wetmore, of 
Newport, for United States Senator. 


....Judge William Walter Phelps died on June 17th, 
after a short illness, at his home in Englewood, N. J. 


FOREIGN. 


..--In Italy the crisis has resulted in the remaining in 
power of the Crispi Cabinet, only one change being made. 
In the Chamber of Deputies, Signor Imbriani, leader of 
the radicals, made a violent speech against the Minister of 
War for decorating the officer who gave the order to fire 
upon some of the rioters. This was followed by a scene of 
wild excitement, which lasted for some time. On the 16th 
Premier Crispi, while riding in a carriage to the Chamber 
of Deputies, was fired at. Two shots missed their mark, 
tho one of the bullets imbedded itself in the side of the 
carriage. The man was arrested, and is well known as an 
anarchist. He declared to the magistrate that he came 
from Rome to kill Crispi, and regretted that he had not 
succeeded, 
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.-..The death of the Sultan of Morocco was followed by 
reports of great trouble. Muley Hassan’s brother an 
nounced that he would oppose the succession of the late 
Sultan’s son, Abdul Aziz, and it was feared that there 
would be considerable disturbance. The Kuropean 
powers, however, especially Italy, France and Spain, 
agreed to act together to avert difficulty, and on the 15t 
Abdul Aziz was proclaimed Sultan and the various foreign 
representatives were instructed to recognize him as the 
legitimate ruler. 


---.In Southern China, especially in Canton and Hong- 
kong, there is a great pestilence, the disease known in the 
Middle Ages as the “black death.” In Hongkong the 
Government considered the question of destroying the 
Chinese quarter, inasmuch as the houses were extremely 
filthy and have long been the source of much disease. On 
the other hand thousands of placards were posted in 
Canton threatening to destroy the British settlement in 
that city if the Chinese settlements in Hongkong were 
destroyed. 


..-.The Korean revolt seemed, early in the week, to be 
spreading with considerable rapidity, and there were re- 
ports of the sending over of Japanese troops to protect the 
interest of Japan. It was also said that the King had fled 
to Japan. These reports, however, were followed the very 
next day by a telegram to the Korean Legation, announc- 
ing the complete suppression of the rebellion. It was also 
stated that this was largely due to the influence of the 


arrival of the United States ship “ Baltimore” from Naga- 
saki. bs 


..--In England the second reading of the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister bill was moved by the Earl of Dunraven in the House 
of Lords, and defeated by a vote of 129 to 120. Lord Salis- 
bury, the Duke of Norfolk, most of the Tories, and about 
twenty bishops opposed it. Sir Charles Dilke has pub- 
lished a letter severely criticising the foreign policy both of 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury, and insisting upon a 
policy of the strictest neutrality in the next European war. 


....In the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies Premier 
Wekerle said that the Ministry maintained the program 
hitherto announced, but abandoned its intention for the 
creation of new magnates. He said that the Emperor had 
authorized him to announce that the passage of the Civil 
Marriage law was recognized as a political necessity. 


...-In Ireland there is great indignation among the Na- 
tionalist Party at the rejection by the Pope for the bish- 
opric of Queenstown of Canon Keller, who was selected for 
that position, and who was imprisoned for refusing to dis- 
close the secrets for the plan of campaign. 


...-ln France there has beerr no particular object of in- 
terest. The new Cabinet does not appear to be very strong. 
Ona vote with regard to the laws governing syndicates, the 
Government proposition was carried by a very small ma- 
jority, 188 to 177. 


.... The discussion over the Anglo-Belgian agreement in 
Africa continues. The feeling in France seems to be in- 
creasing, and there are reports that hostilities may break 
out between the French and Belgian troops on the Congo 
border. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


HAYDN, being once asked why his church music was always 
so cheerful, replied : ** I cannot make it otherwise. When I think 
of God my heart is so full of joy that the notes dance and leap.” 
—The Standard. 


....As for the bill itself [the Tariff bill] it too is tainted. 
matter what small virtues it possesses, the purchased sugar 
schedule ruins it. Unless the House can cut out that corruption, 
the bill should be defeated for the sake of decency, of the coun- 
try, of tariff reform itself, and as a protest against the sale of 
legislation, either for campaign funds or for the pecuniary gains 
of Senators.—Harper’s Weekly. 





No 


.... There never was a dispute in a congregation or presbytery 
or between two Christian men that more grace might not have 
settled without an appeal to any ecclesiastical or civil tribunal. 
The principles of the New Testament, if fairly applied, can settle 
any quarrel. The trouble is that when men begin to fight from 
motives of personal hate or love of victory, they forget all about 
the New Testament, or use it only to fortify their own position.— 
Canada Presbyterian. 


.... Nothing so paralyzes the real work of a church as a burden- 
some debt. Such a debt largely absorbs the activities of the 
church and so weakens its spiritual strength. It dries up the 
fountain of Christian benevolence, in the effort to meet its own 
needs. * It is disheartening, depressing. Indeed, as we all know, 
it is better to worship God in a less costly structure if free from 
debt, than in the most splendid edifice heavily mortgaged from 
turret to foundation stone.—Zion’s Advoate. 

...-The matrimonial escapades of prominent actors and ac- 
tresses lend much color to the assertion that the influence of the 
stage is demoralizing and degrading. The actress who, after 
four or five marriages, is now seeking separation from a man she 
“married,” with a keen eye to advertising, certainly deserves 
the condemnation of all decent people. We know nothing about 
her or her husband, except what we have indicated; but the 
stage as a whole inevitably shares the disgrace thrown upon it 
by such notoriety seekers and scandal breeders. And the num- 
ber of such escapades in theatrical circles effectively disposes of 
the rejoinder that one swallow does not make a summer.—The 
Watchman. 

....-He [Erastus Wiman] was a man of splendid energy and re- 
markable power as an organizer, competent to deal with large af- 
fairs and to play an important part in public affairs, but witha 
credulous faith in his own resources and judgment,and with an 
overmastering afhbition not only to amass a great fortune, but 
also to create an international reputation. He was drawn into a 
whirlpool of speculative activity outside his legitimate business, 
and like a drowning man caught at straws—overdrafts of his 
accounts and finally criminal forgery. If his speculations had 
not proved ruinous, all his business irregularities would have 
been cond d and led; but disasters overwhelmed him, 
and he is now where he is—an unhappy, broken-down man, a pa- 
thetic and melancholy figure. The law makes an example of the 


forger. But his career tells the story of an overmastering am- 
bition without restraints of judgment or knowledge of limita- 
tions.—New York Tribune. 
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FREE WOOL AND TAXED SUGAR. 
THE Senate has made many changes in the Tariff bill 
as it came from the House, and all in favor of protection. 


It has taken iron ore and coal and sugar from the free. 


list and made them dutiable; but wool and lumber it has 
decided to leave entirely unprotected. This is a mani- 
fest injustice. Why should wool and lumber be singled 
out and made the subjects of unfair discriminations? 

The policy of the United States since the days of Jef- 
ferson has been to protect the product of our sheep. 
Even under the low Walker tariff there was a duty of 
thirty percent. on wool, It has been reserved for a 
Demccratic Congress to strike a serious blow at our 
sheep industry, and put all our farmers engaged in it on 
the same plane as the wool producers of South America 
and Australia, while the manufacturers of woolens are 
to be protected by a duty of from forty to fifty per cent. 
on woolen goods. Why should such a discrimination 
be made in favor of the manufacturers and against the 
farmers? The Democratic Senators were challenged in 
debate for reasons, and they could not or would not give 
them. Senator Vest simply asserted that high duties on 
wool had not proved beneficial, and that wool ought to 
be put on the free list for the benefit of consumers. But 
this is class legislation, and class legislation is what the. 
Democratic Party has been denouncing in its loudest 
tones. If anybody is to be protected in connection with 
the wodl industry, certainly it ought to be the farmer, 
and not the capitalist in preference to the farmer. But 
by a vote of thirty-five to thirty-three, the majority 
being made.up entirely of Democrats and the minority 
of Republicans and Populists, the Senate has decided to 
keep wool on the free list. 

This was after the Demoratic Senators had devised 
very liberal things forthe sugar producers and the sugar 
refiners. Now it isa maxim ofthe protectionists that all 
industries and productions are entitled to protection, and 
many and many an industry has been developed under 
this policy. The Democratic cry has been tariff for 
revenue only, but everybody knows that neither the 
House nor the Senate has been faithful either to the one 
idea or the other. There was protection in the bill as it 
came to the Senate from the House and there was free 
trade. The Senate has added to the protection and yet 
has not altogether eliminated the free trade. It has de- 
cided to put atax on raw sugars, the great bulk of which 
are imported, and tc discriminate in favor of refined 
sugars. Now the sugar producers are not nearly so nu- 
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merous nor is the production so widespread as are 
producers and production of wool. If either raw 
sugar or unmanufactured wool should go on the 
free list most careful observers would say that 
there are ten reasons in favor of making sugar free 
to one for free wool. The McKinley law, while abolish- 
ing the duties on raw sugar, equalizes the benefits of pro- 
duction by paying a bounty to sugar producers. But the 
Democratic House and Senate propose tofavor the sugar 
producers and the sugar refiners and to subject the raisers 
of wool to the ruinous competition of South America and 
Australia, The explanation is that the sugar producers 
of Louisiana and the sugar refiners have a more potent 
influence with the majority than the representatives of 
the wool interest. 

Senator Vest’s reason in favor of free wool was because 
he wanted to favor the consumer ; but in the taxation of 
sugar the interests of the consumer are lost sight of in 
favor of the few producers and refiners. Consumers will 
have to pay from one and a half cents to two cents 
more a pound for sugar under the new tariff than they 
pay now. If such a tax could result ina great increase 
in the sugar production there would be some reason for 
it; but the area in which cane sugar can be produced in 
this country is very small indeed, and hence the sugar 
schedule as adopted by the Senate constitutes a scandal 
in legislation. 





THE LOTTERY IN KANSAS. 





Is it not a very strange fact that Kansas has no valid 
law against the lottery? Is there not some discreditable 
reason for the fact? 

The progress of public sentiment in reference to the 
lottery is one of the significant facts in the history of 
morals. The American Congress in 1776, instituted a 
national lottery advocated by such statesmen as Jeffer- 
son. All our older States legalized the lottery. George 
Washington’s name may be seen signed to a lottery 
ticket ; and even down to comparatively modern times we 
recall that one of the colleges in Wisconsin was aided in 
its inception by a lottery. Now Louisiana has driven the 
lottery from the State and the Government has driven 
the lottery from the mails. 

But the lottery business is so organized that it needs 
both State and national legislation to suppress it. No 
State should failin this matter. In Louisiana the National 
banks were its coadjutors. Nine-tenths of its supporters 
in Louisiana came from other States. Lottery com- 
panies are so prosperous that they are able to influence 
legislatures. The Rev. J. G. Dougherty says that lot- 
tery companies are receiving $100,000 net every 
month in Kansas City, with which they can buy 
and do buy conventions and legislatures. The 
Topeka Capitol, one of the best papers in Kansas, re- 
fuses—so we are told by Clarence Greeley, General Agent 
of the International League against the Lottery—-to pub- 
lish important anti-lottery documents, altho it is always 
stedfast in its fight against the liquor traffic. The poli- 
ticians in Kansas are thus far asked in vain to put anti- 
lottery planks into their platforms. By faithful agita- 


tion this much at least has been accomplished in nation- . 


al legislation, that the lottery has been shut out of the 
mails. If the lotteries now can by congressional action 
be excluded from the express, then each State and each 
municipality can defend itself. 

Kansas, we have said, has no valid anti-lottery law, 
and the lottery has great power. Men of all parties there 
fear the influence of the lotteries in conventions, 
at the polls and in the Legislature. We are informed 
that neither the present Populist Governor of Kansas 
nor his Republican predecessor used in favor of law and 
order the present police commissioner system in Kansas. 
We suppose they would have said that the lottery was 
not illegal. 

It is important to know just what the laws on this sub- 
ject are in our several States, and we are glad to publish 
at Mr. Greeley’s request the following citations, compiled 
by himself, which show just where the anti-lottery laws 
may be found in all the States and Territories which 
have them : 


Alabama, Chap. 352, Feb. 16th, 1891; Arkansas, “* Digest 
of 1884,” Secs. 1,914, 1,915; California, P. C., 319-326, and 
Sec. 1,109; Colorado, G.S., 1883, pp. 677-679; Connecticut, 
“Revision of 1887,” Secs. 2,568-2,572, 2,573; Dakota Terri- 
tory, ‘Laws of 1887,” Secs. 6,574-6,589; North Dakota, 
“Laws of 1891” (mere resolution): Delaware, ‘“‘ Laws of 
1887,” pp. 449, 450; Florida, Chap. 39, May 22d, 1893; Illi- 
nois, ‘‘ Annotated Statutes,’’ 1885, pp. 804, 805, 851; Iowa, 
*“ Annotated Statutes,’’ 1882, Sec. 4,043; Indiana, R. S., 
1888, Secs. 2,077, 2,078; Kentucky, Chap. 7, March lth, 
1892; Louisiana, Chap. 25, June 28th, 1892; Maine, R.S., 
1883, pp. 913, 923, 924; Maryland, ‘Pub. Gen. Laws,’ 1888, 
pp. 517-520; Michigan, ‘Pub. Acts,” 1891, p, 328 (resolu- 
tion), Law, G. S.; 1891; Missouri, R. S., 1889, p. 915; Missis- 
sippi, ‘‘ Annotated Code,’’ 1892, Secs. 1,199 to 1,201; Mon- 
tana, ‘‘ Compiled Laws of 1888 (licensed at $150 per quar- 
ter), p. 1025; Nebraska, ‘‘Consol. Statutes of 1891,” Secs. 
5,820 to 5,822; ‘‘ Laws of 1893,’’ pp. 397, 398; Nevada, “G. S,. 
of 1885,”’ Secs. 4,858 to 4,867; New Mexico, “ Acts of Legis- 
lative Assembly,’ 1889, p. 100; New Hampshire, ‘Pub, 
Statutes of 1891,”’ p. 723; North Carolina, ‘‘Code of 1883,” 
Secs. 1,047, 1,048 (not to be legalized by tax upon “Pub. 
Laws,”’ 1898); Pennsylvania, ‘‘ Purdon’s Digest,’ 1700-1893, 
Secs. 50, 51, 84-86, 117, 216, 217, 418, 424, 443, 900; Rhode Is- 
land, ‘‘ Pub. Statutes,” 1882, pp. 690, 691 ; Texas, P. C., 1889, 
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Sec. 558; Tennessee, ‘Code of 1884,”’ Secs. 5,715, 5,717; 
South Carolina, R. S., 1873, pp. 787, 738; Virginia, ‘Code 
of 1887,” Secs. 3,825-3,827, 3687, 3,952, 4,105; Vermont, R. 
L., 599, 600, 710; Washington, “ Hill’s Statutes and Codes,” 
1891 (P. C.), Sec. 189; West Virginia, ‘Code of 1881,” pp. 
442, 952; Wyoming, R. S., 1887, Secs. 1,017, 1,019; New 
York, R. S., 1890, Vol. I, pp. 626, 782; Vol. IL, pp. 1860-1863 ; 
Ohio, R. S., 1891, Vol. I, Sees, 1,920, 1,921, 4,271, 4,276; Vol. 
II, 6,929, 6,931; Massachusetts, ‘“‘Acts and Resolves of 
1892,’’ p. 450; Oklahoma, ‘‘Statutes of 1893,” p. 475; Ore- 
gon, “ Hill’s Annotated Laws of 1887,” Vol. I, pp. 112, 953- 
957. 

There is urgent need of organized effort to learn the 
facts, make or use the laws, and not merely to pass ring- 
ing resolutions. Just now the greatest crisis is, per- 
haps, in Kansas. 

We are glad to havea special organization whose busi- 
ness it is to arouse public interest on this subject, and to 
secure proper legislation. The president of the Interna- 
tional League is C. C. Bonney, who was president of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary at Chicago. 





NEW IDEAS AMONG THE FRIENDS. 


THE conservative Friends of the London Yearly Meet- 
ing are a good deal disturbed at the progress which is be- 
ing made among the American Friends in the adoption of 
new methods and departure from old customs. One of 
the innovations which disturbs them is that of the em- 
ployment of paid pastors, particularly in the Western 
States. This new denominational phase is, it is claimed 
by those who have adopted it, a necessary outcome of 
the eVangelistic movement that has become very strong 
in the West, and this evangelistic movement is due to a 
desire to avoid religious stagnation. It is claimed that 
pastors are ‘‘ needed to develop the gifts of the members.” 
Turning to the minutes of the Iowa Yearly Meeting we 
find a table of statistics giving the number of persons 
professing conversion, the number professing renewal, 
the nuunber professing sanctification, the number of pas- 
tors engaged, together with the amounts paid the evan- 
gelists and pastors. It seems that in that meeting there 
are eighty-five pastors and only eighteen meetings with- 
out pastors. It is quite certain, whatever conservative 
Friends may think about it, that it brings success. In 
that Yearly Meeting alone, it added, last year, 1,887 by 
conversion, and 448 were renewed. Wherever it has 
been adopted it has made the Friends a growing, instead 
of a stationary or declining body. 

The Friends of England fear that this innovation is 
only one of many, and say that practically it changes 
the whole method of conducting Friends’ meetings and 
introduces a new theology. We suppose there can 
hardly be a doubt upon this point. The yearly meetings 
which have adopted the new idea have become mark- 
ed by the same aggressiveness that is characteristic of 
other denominations which are evangelical and believe in 
the promotion of revivals. It seems to the slow-going 
English Friends that this system leaves very little of old 
Quakerism except the absence of the ordinances, and it 
is not unlikely that the innovation may extend to these 
also, 

The London Yearly Meeting was unusually disturbed at 
its session last month at the reports which reached it con- 
cerning these changes and also because of the deposition 
of three ministers in the Iowa Yearly Meeting on account 
of their doubts concerning the duration of future punish- 
ment, We can well understand why such a paragraph 
as this, in the minutes of the Iowa Yearly Meeting, 
should cause surprise and alarm in that conservative 
body : 

‘God has greatly blessed us in the salvation of souls, the 
gathering into the churches and the work of grace in our 
hearts, not only in our large field in Iowa and parts of ad- 
jacent States, but also in Oregon, California and Jamaica. 
A new quarterly meeting has been established in Nebraska. 
Oregon Yearly Meeting was established in last Sixth 
Month, and the initiatory steps have been taken to estab- 
lish California Yearly Meeting of Friends. The Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor has experienced 
great growth the past year. They bave increased their 
gifts to foreign missions and have sustained an evangelist 
and organizer in the home work. We recognize withal the 
the hand of God turning ‘the heart of the fathers to the 
children and the heart of the children to their fathers,’ as 
old and young Endeavorers unite in the work.” 

This is instinct with an activity that is new to English 
Friends, and some of them went to the Yearly Meeting 
last month, prepared, not to do anything rash, indeed, 
but to express grave doubts as to the wisdom of such a 
movement. A proposition was made that only one Epis- 
tle should be sent out this year and that it should be sent 
to all who bear the name of Friends. Those who favored 
this measure desired to have the Hicksites recognized as 
well as the Orthodox bodies. In the discussion’ there 
were many who spoke strongly in favor of recognizing 
those who have been called Unitarian Friends, but 
this proposition failed. The Epistle which is to be sent 
out is to explain the views of the English Friends on 
worship and ministry; and the Standing Committee is in- 
structed to find out all about the newer bodies of Friends, 
and no communication is to be addressed to the Hicksite 
Friends. There has been no more interesting denomina- 
tional development in recent years than this movement 
among the Friends, of which we have kept our readers 
quite fully informed from time to time, 
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KOREA. 


For some time it has been evident that matters in 
Korea were becoming serious. It could hardly be ex- 
pected that foreigners should.increase their interest in 
the country and extend their visits over it without arous- 
ing considerable opposition. When the missionaries un- 
dertook their work, much of which has been in the form 
of medical aid, they were gladly welcomed by the peo- 
ple on every hand, and there were great hopes of unin- 
terrupted success. Still they were foreigners, and that 
could not be quite forgotten. Another difficulty has 
arisen from the fact that, there being the same ex-terri- 
torial clauses in the treaties between Korea and foreign 
governments as are found in those with China, the posi- 
tion of Koreans, especially converts to Christianity, who 
were in the employ of the missionaries, was much mis- 
understood. They were supposed by many to be free 
from restraints of Korean as well as of other law. One 
result has been to bring about the entrance into the ranks 
of the native Christians of some who, perhaps, were not 
truly converted, but came for the sake of what protec- 
tion or emoluments they might secure; another, to in- 
tensify the prejudice against both them and the mission- 
aries. Thus many causes have operated together to 

. increase the already strong anti-foreign feeling un- 
til not long ago it broke out into a rebel- 
lion in the southern part of the country. In- 
surgent forces marched upon the capital and- the King, 
feeling himself unequal to cope with them, or at least 
dreading the contest, sent word urging that foreign ves- 
sels be sent te Chemulpo, the port of Seoul, the capital. 
Accordingly an American ship of war was sent last 
week from Nagasaki in Japan. It was only a two days’ 
run to Chemulpo, and her arrival there seems to have 
given such support and encouragement to the King that 
he was enabled to overawe the insurgents ; and, accord- 
ing to telegrams of the 14th, the rebels were suppressed. 
Special thanks were given to Admiral Skerrett for his 
assistance. 6 

Meanwhile the anti-foreigwfeeling had not confined 
itself to the South, but had spread throughout the king- 
dom and manifested itself in an attack upon some mis- 
sionaries in the city of Pyeng Yang, in the North. This 
city has long been known as one of the most important 
centers ; and missionaries of the Methodist and Presbyte- 
rian Boards have, for some time, hoped to occupy it. 
Dr. W. J. Hall, of the Methodist mission, remained there 
for the greater part of the past winter, practicing medi- 
cine. He gained the confidence of the people in great 
degree ; and so strong did he feel his position that toward 
the close of the winter he announced that he was going 
to bring his wife, also a physician, to share the work with 
him, and care for the women of the community. Accord- 
ingly early in May they went up to Pyeng Yang from 
Seoul and commenced their work, Theiradvent, however, 
seems to have stirred into active opposition the feeling that 
had been spreading throughout the whole kingdom. They 
were set upon and threatened; their servants were 
seized and beaten and put into prison. The story of 
their experiences, together with the relief that was se- 
cured for them, is told in detail in the opening letter of 
our missionary columns, and will well repay reading. 
We can but be grateful that the trouble seems to have 
been of such short duration and that influences so strong 
are at work to secure immunity from further attack. 

In connection with these events, as well as those 
by other correspondents, two facts stand out very 
clearly, that the time of persecution and of peril for 
those who profess Christ on mission fields is by no 
means over, and that however much we may rely upon 
the intervention of governments the prime influence to 

restrain opposition and hostility must come from God. 
in these days of widespread governmental influence, 
when ships of war are at call in the remotest parts of 
the earth, there is danger of relying too much upon their 
help. They are but means to be used by a higher power. 
‘hat is recognized on the field. The prayer-meeting at 
Seoul was but one of many similar occasions, which 
every missionary can recall. The churches at home 
shouid remember this truth, We commend Mr. Hul- 
bert’s letter all through to our readers’ careful considera- 
tion, but desire to call special attention to his testimony 
to the direct answer to prayer. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES FOR INDIANS. 


WE notice with gratification a ‘‘ preliminary announce 
ment” recently issued by the new Superintendent of 
Indian Schools, Dr. W. N. Hailman, that five summer in- 
stitutes, lasting a week each, willbe held during next 
July and August in the interests of Indian education. 

In order to be as accessible as possible to those em- 
ployed in the widely scattered Indian schools, the insti- 
tutes will be held at Chilocco, Okla.; Santa Fé, New 
Mex.; Salem, Ore.; Helena, Mont., and St. Paul, Minn. 

The invitation extends especially to superintendents, 
teachers and others in the Government Indian school 
service, and to facilitate their attendance a leave of ab- 
sence covering the time spent in such attendance will be 
given employés, in addition to their regular thirty days’ 
vacation. 

All others connected with contract or mission schools 
or in any way interested in Indian education, are urged 
to attend, and special mention is made of educated 
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Indians and the helpfulness of their presence in the pro- 
posed conferences. 

This is only applying to Indians the methods which 
succeed elsewhere, and we trust that in his efforts to 
bring Indian schools into line with the common-school 
system of this councry, Superintendent Hailman will 
have the heartiest co-operation of all interested in Indian 
advancement. Dr. Hailman is an earnest, experienced, 
successful and rarely well-equipped educator. He knows 
both what ought to be done and how to doit, anda week 
of dead-in-earnest conference between him and his fel- 
low-workers in the field, and others who will assist in 
the institutes, with interchange of ideas and suggestions 
and comparison of difficulties and remedies, theories and 
practices, cannot fail to be of immense value to all who 
participate. 

This is not the first effort of this sort. Small confer- 
ences of teachers among some of the Sioux agencies in 
the Dakotas, and among the schools for the Mission 
agencies in California, have been held from time to time, 
with interest and profit. Three years ago ex-Commis- 
sioner Morgan, himself a practical educator, held a large 
and interesting institute at the Indian school at Lawrence 
Kan. But this is the first time that a systematic plan has 
been projected to reach the whole Indian school service 
in such a way. This vitalizing, personal contact with 
the head of Indian schools will inspire and direct the 
workers in the field, and give to the service a unity and 
system which it has conspicuously lacked hitherto, and 
without which school work anywhere must fall far short 
of accomplishing its best results. 

In this connection it is mortifying to note that a ma- 
jority of the present House of Representatives is so igno- 
rant of the value of the services of such an executive 
officer as a competent Superintendent of Indian Schools 
that it reduces his salary from $3,000 to $2,500, and 
gives as its pitiful excuse that he—the only one in the 
Bureau at Washington who has had any training what- 
ever for such work—is a fifth wheel to a coach! More 
surprising still is the statement, made on the floor of the 
House by a member of the Indian Committee, that a 
present employé and an ex-employé of the Indian Bu- 
reau testified to that effect before the Committee. If 
this be true we trust that the Secretary of the Interior, 
who wisely chose Superintendent Hailman for the posi- 
tion which he occupies, will see to it that he has full 
support in carrying out his plans.for continuing the im- 
provement in Indian schools begun during the last Ad- 
ministration. Also, we hope that the Senate will show 
its intelligence in restoring his salary. We commend to 

the Senators a careful perusal of the able presentation 
made by Mr. Everett, of Massachusetts, of the impor- 
tance, dignity and need of such an office, and the propri- 
ety of providing a suitable salary for the official. Tho it 
fell on deaf ears in the House, may it reach keen eyes in 
the Senate ! 


» 





OUR HAWAIIAN HARBOR. 


ADMIRAL IRWIN’s borings on the bar of Pearl Harbor 
went to the depth of thirty-two feet below sea level, en- 
countering only sand and mud. It is believed that the 
entire bar is formed of the same soft materials. It has 
hitherto been supposed that it was coral rock like the 
extensive reefs on either side of the passage, which 
come nearly to the surface of the water. Admiral 
Walker will have a sufficient number of borings made to 
settle the question as to the rest of the bar. This bar is 
in the passige through the barrier reef which lies about 
one mile outside of the shoreline. It is thirteen feet 
from the surface, and forms the only obstruction to en- 
trance of shipping to what is otherwise one of the finest 
harbors in the world. If it is composed only of sand, its 
excavation and removal will be.a very simple matter with 
comparatively small expense. 

Once past the bar, ships are inside the reef in still 
water, and will enter a deep river 1,500 feet wide. This 
branches at two miles inland, leading into broader areas 
or lochs of deep water. In many places the largest 
ships may lie close to the banks. At the seaward point 
of the long peninsular between the branches of the river 
is a suitable position for defensive works, commanding 
the whole length of the river and the entrance at the 
bar, three miles below. The naval station will naturally 
be at some point further inland. There are several 
available points for as extensive works as can be-re- 
quired, There are not less than a thousand acres of flat 
ground high and dry, and contiguous to deep water. 
There is no malaria in the region. The best of fresh 
water is abundant. The trade windssweep freely across 
the region. The air is dry and cool, ranging through 
the year from 55° to 87° in the shade. 

The central parts of this harbor are les3 than ten miles 
from Honolulu. The entrance is about six miles from 
that of Honolulu harbor. The two are already connected 
by a railway, which skirts the lochs twenty miles to 
Ewa Sugar Mill. The harbor of Honolulu is snug and 
secure, but quite small. It will be incapable of accom- 
modating the large increase of trans-Pacific commerce 
which is certain inthe near future, especially after the 
opening of the Nicaragua Canal. That water way will 
pour a great outflow of steamer lines from the Atlantic, 
to cross the Pacific to Asiatic ports. Those steamers 
will necessarily take in coal at Honolulu, the only mid- 
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way port in the North Pacific on a route of seven thou- 
sand miles. This little harbor will necessarily overflow 
into Pearl Harbor, where most of the passing steamers 
and their attendant coal fleets must go. It seems certain 
that by the end of this decade a great revolution will 
have taken place in trans-Pacific steaming and in Hono- 
lulu and Pearl Harbor matters. 

As the commerce of the world is now conducted, it is 
evident that the great majority of the steamers crossing 
the Pacific from Nicaragua and calling at Honolulu, will 
be British. As soon, therefore, as that commerce opens 
with the opening of the canal, there will come with it a 
great preponderance of British interests at Honolulu. 
Unless the United States are then already in possession 
of those islands, it will have become far more difficult 
than it now is to prevent Great Britain from taking pos- 
session of them in order to protect her commerce in this 
ocean. There is already felt a strong tendency in this 
direction. British Columbia and Australia have estab- 
lished a line of monthly steamers, and have secured 
heavy subsidies from the British Government in order to 
put on large and swift ships. These steamers are com- 
pelled to make Honolulu their chief stopping place. The 
same colonies desire to be speedily connected by cable 
communication. Honolulu must be a chief station on 
the route. It need not be said that England and the 
British colonies are very hungry for the possession of 
Hawaii. There is little doubt that the Washington au- 
thorities have awakened to a more lively sense of these 
facts than they have had, and that Admiral Walker’s 
mission to Hawaii grows out of it. 


~ 


Gditorial Votes. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT this week Percy L. Parker reports 
the views on the reunion of Christendom of the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes and Dr. Clifford; the Rev. D. N. Beach tells 
of the success of ‘The Cambridge Idea”; Maurice Thomp- 
son gives an account of Negro slave life in 1812; Mrs. Lora 
S..La Mance suggests how the boys on the street should be 
treated ; a Presbyterian missionary, the Rev. George W. 
Knox, gives an appreciative history of Roman Catholic 
missions in Japan; H. D. Jenkins, D.D., reports his inter- 
view with a number of representative workmen; Miss 
Minnie Spann offers the first of two articles on Sidney 
Lanier’s Youth ; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter describes 
the new Senators; William C. Ward gives an art talk 
about George Romney; the late Dr. Alexander Kohut offers 
some new parallels between the Talmuds and the Gospels ; a 
special correspondent reports the Reformed General Synod, 
and E, P. Powell shows how trees should be treated. There 
are poems by Bliss Carman, Francis S. Palmer, Ray Deene 
and Mrs. M. A. Heller; and stories by Henry Austin, the 
Rev. E. T. Tomlinson and Laura Sanford. 








WE are not surprised that The Southwestern Presby- 
terian should strongly defend the action of the Southern 
Presbyterian Assembly in refusing to appoint a commission 
on organic union to meet that named by the Assembly at 
Saratoga. It represents the older element of the Southern 
body which is neither able to forget nor to forgive. The 
Church might, it says, pass over the words spoken by the 
Assembly years and years ago, in which those who adhered 
tothe cause ofthe Southern Confederacy were denounced as 
‘*schismatics”’ and ‘‘rebels,’’ as they were words spoken 
in anger. Butthe “Spring Resolution,” which declared 
the allegiance of the Church due tothe Federal Govern- 
ment, has never been rescinded by either the Old School or 
New School Assembly, and itis that which is theinsuperable 
bar to union. We do not suppose that the memory of those 
who participated in the acts of those times will ever fail; 


* but the newer generation has no such feeling, as is indi- 


cated by The Southern Presbyterian itself, when it says 
that it has been requested to give for the benefit of the 
newer generation the causes which led to the division and 
which still perpetuates it. The Southern Church is gradu- 
ally getting under the control of those who do not appreci- 
ate the reasons which actuate Dr. B. M. Palmer and other 
veterans; and voices like that of Dr. Murkland, of Balti- 
more, raised in protest against the recent act of the South- 
ern Assembly will grow stronger and soon dominate the 
Church. It is impossible to keep alive the bitter memories 
engendered during the War period. The North is often 
enough exhorted to forget those memories; why should 
not the South, and especially the Churches of the South set 
an example ? 








WHILE the Southern Presbyterian Church rejected sum- 
marily a proposition to appoint a commission on the sub- 
ject of organic union with the Northern Presbyterians, the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in a session the same month, made an important 
advance toward the Methodist Episcopal and _ other 
branches of Methodism. It instructed its bishops to ap- 
point a commission on Federation, consisting of three 
bishops, three ministers and three laymen, to meet a simi- 
lar commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, if it 
should be appointed, or of any other branch of Methodism. 
The commission is to have power to enterinto negotiations 
** with a view of abating hurtful competitions and a waste 
of men and money in home and foreign fields.’’ Federa- 
tion has been much favored among the Southern Metho- 
dists in recent years. Some of them have elaborated a 
plan which provides for a consolidation of the two Metho- 
disms, North and South, and then a division into four sec- 
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tions each with its general conference meeting quadrenni- 
ally or oftener, and a conference of all sections to be held 
at much longer intervals. It may be that the General 
Conference had some such object in providing for the ap- 
pointment of this commission; but the declared purpose, 
to “ abate hurtful competitions and the waste of men and 
money in home and foreign fields,” is certainly a very 
worthy one, and it is to be hoped that there will be a re- 
sponse. It can dono harm to have commissions meet and 
enter into discussion. Perhaps some practical outcome 
may be reached which will increase the amount of co- 
operation between the various bodies and decrease the 
amount of friction. Allthat can be accomplished in this 
direction is designed to advance the cause of the kingdom 
of Christ and to hasten the day when kindred bodies shall 
become one organically as well as fraternally. 


THE sudden death of the late Dr. E. G. Robinson, ex- 
President of Brown University, on Wednesday, last week, 
has drawn out many tributes of respect and affection. He 
was one of the most inspiring teachers in our American 
colleges and theological seminaries. Born at Attleboro, 
Mass., in 1815, and graduated at Brown in 1835, and 
Newton Theological Seminary, in 1842, he served 
in various parts of the country, North and South, in the 
pastoral ministry until 1846, when he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Interpretation in the then Western Theo- 
logical Seminary at Covington, Ky. From this time to his 
death, with the exception of a short pastorate in Cincin- 
nati, he was a marked and leading man in the Baptist 
institutions of the country. Going to Rochester as Profess- 
or of Theology, in 1853, he was chosen in 1860 to the Presi- 
dency, and held the office twelve years, when he assumed 
the greater responsibilities of the head of Brown. 
difficult to say in which of the two positions he was more 
useful. His method in both was the same, and never 
failed to command the respect of young men, and 
left a permanent and admirable impression on them. 
He owed much to his fine personal qualities and presence, 
his tall, imposing figure and commanding features; but 
the secret of his power lay in his absolute and transparent 
intellectual honesty far more than in his learning or 
scholarly ability. His confidence in truth and the preva- 
lence of truth with men was absolute. He committed 
himself to it witha bold and almost romantic courage, 
which carried every young man who had the making of a 
man in him with him. He believed, in every fiber of his 
being, that truth was of God, and that man was made for 
it, to live in it and by it as his natural element. Histheo- 
logical classes left the seminary at Rochester disciplined 
and equipped by his splendid intellectual athletics, to put 
in practice a method which brought them to the front in 
the Baptist pulpits of the country. His classes at Brown 
received a manly training in philosophy, which, whether 
it did or did not post them in every phase of modern specu- 
lation, sent them out into the world witha solid system 
of well-reasoned philosophy to build their lives on. He 
came to Brown at atime when progress was in the air, and 
he left it on a higher and broader basis than he found it. 
He was an effective preacher; and, tho not a voluminous 
author, has left several works, among which the best 
known are his ‘‘ Yale Lectures on Preaching”’ (1888) and 
‘*Principles and Practice of Morality ’’ (1888). 


FATHER KOLASZEWSKI, the Polish priest of Cleveland, 
who has led a secession of Poles from the Roman Catholic 
Church, has been in Worcester, Mass., at the home of 
the Rev. Dr. E. R. Knowles, who was a few days ago the 
bishop-designate of the new Old Catholic movement in 
this country but who now has drawn back. In speaking 
about the Poles recently, Father Kolaszewski made some 
astonishing statements. He said: 


“It is generally understood that we have about two millions of 
Poles in this country.” 


This is a very singular statement for an intelligent Pole to 
make. The barest reference to any authority would suffice 
to show that it is absurd. According to the Census of 1890 
the number of Poles in this country in June of that year 
aggregated only 147,440. There has, of course, been a con- 
siderable immigration of Poles since then, but not more 
than enough to make the total now in this country about 
225,000, or at the outside 230,000. In the last four years 
immigration has been at the rate of a little over 21,000 a 
year. Father Kolaszewski also said that ‘‘in Buffalo we 
have about as many Poles as Germans.”’ Referring to the 
Ceusus, we find that there are in Buffalo 42,660 Germans, 
while the number of Poles is under 9,000. These, we 
say, are absurd statements. The new recruit of the Old 
Catholic movement ought to give a little more attention 
to authoritative statistics. We trust that what he says 
about the condition of the Polish people is more trust- 
worthy. Hesaysthe bulk of the Polish immigrants are 
very ignorant.people with ‘‘no moral or intellectual neces- 
sities to satisfy.’ They are, however, intensely patriotic 
and have agreat love for their native land, which finds ex- 
pression in their devotion to the Church. They want 
churches like those of Poland and they want Polish priests 
to conduct the worship. The Pole “is very religious and 
fanatical,’ and the Polish Church and the Polish priest 
‘‘are for him the embodiment not only of God on earth 
but as well of his beloved country.’’? The Polish laborers, 
who make $9 a week, contribute a large amount for a 
church building, and are perfectly willing to make great 
sacrifices for this purpose. Hesaysthe Polish priests are 
growing enormously rich and mentions one worth over 
three million dollars and another wortha million. This, 
too, is astonishing. Their complaint against the Church 
of Rome is of the absolute power which, he says, is exer- 
cised over the Poles by the bishops. Speaking of the new 
movement he asserts that the Polish seceders do not pro- 
pose to change their faith, but to have liberty to control 
their church property, elect their priests and control their 
schools. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE death of William Walter Phelps last week removes 
one of the most able and distinguished citizens of New 
Jersey. He was born in New York in 1839, graduated from 
Yale, studied law in the Columbia Law School, and soon 
obtained a large practice in this city, from which he re- 
tired at hisfather’s death. Becoming a resident of New 
Jersey, he entered political life as a member of Congress in 
1872, and served several terms in the Lower House, with 
eminent ability. He wasmade Minister to Austria during 
Garfield’s Administration, and on his return to this coun- 
try was again elected as a Representative to Congress. 
President Harrison sent him to the Court of Germany,and 
before the expiration of his term he was nominated to be 
Judge of the Court of Errors and Appeals of the State of 
New Jersey by Governor Werts. He was an able and en- 
tertaining speaker, and his addresses in Congress and on 
the stump were always listened to with great attention; 
and he exercised a large influence in the councils of his 
party, both in State and National affairs. He had a large 
and fine estate in New Jersey where he made his home, and 
where it was his custom to entertain in princely style. 
The disease that causef his death was rapid consumption. 
He leaves a widow and three children, two sons, and a 
daughter, who is the wife of Count von Rottenberg, of 
Germany. Mr. Phelps always took an active interest in 
college affairs and was for many years a member of the 
corporation of Yale, which was the recipient of his bene- 
factions to the amount of $100,000 or more. He was a use- 
ful, influential and valued citizen, and his loss will be 
greatly felt not only in his own State but in wide circles 
of activity. Mr. Phelps was to have been one of the 
speakers at Woodstock, Conn., at the Fourth of July cele- 
bration. 


It is with a feeling of sadness and regret that we speak 
of the conviction of Erastus Wiman of forgery in the 
second degree. He has had a high reputation personally 
and as a successful business man, and by his own acquire- 
ments had come to exercise a large influence among men. 
So far as we have observed his influence was always used in 
the right direction. To have such a man, who has toiled 
up the hights of success and made for himself an enviable 
name, convicted of a crime is a shock, such as we do not 
feel when aconviction comes in the course of a career of 
guilt. We cannot doubt that the verdict of the jury was 
according to the fact and the law. Mr. Wiman was guilty 
technically of the crime of forgery in the second degree. 
His ownadmissions prove that much, and yet there are 
many extenuajfing circumstances. His reputation was ex- 
cellent; it is not in evidence that the offense was 
committed with criminal intent; the great success 
of the firm was chiefly due to Mr. Wiman; the 
loose way in which the business of the firm seems to 
have been transacted made the act an easy one; it was 
contrary to the rule to overdraw, but the rule had been fre- 
quently violated and had always been condoned ; it is quite 
clear that Mr. Wiman did not, in making use of that par- 
ticular $5,000, intend to defraud the firm. The jury 
coupled with its verdict a recommendation to mercy, and 
the general feeling is that mercy ought to be shown in the 
sentence. The law is right; the verdict isright ; and no ques- 
tion of mere sentiment ought to be allowed toaffect thecase. 
And yet nobody who has known Mr. Wiman in all these 
years believes or can believe that he is at heart a criminal. 
While his act must be condemned and punished, even- 
handed justice requires that a part of the blame should be 
visited upon the firm for its loose and reckless way of do- 
ing business. As to Mr. Dun, whom Mr. Wiman has made 
a veryrich man, it would beinteresting to know what 


motive inspired his activity in the prosecution. 


WE are so accustomed to news of great disaster in China 
that few, probably, realize the intense suffering connected 
with such distress as is now being experienced in Canton. 
The dreaded plague, known in Central Europe as the 
“black death,’’ has appeared there and devasted the city, 
carrying off thousands of persons. It has also spread to 
Hongkong, tho the British Government is making every 
effort to stop its further spread. The following incident 
from a letter givesa vivid idea of the situation : 


There seems to be a perfect reign of terror in the South, and if 
the plague is not soon stayed, Canton bids fair to be almost de- 
populated. Whole families have been swept away,and about the 
first of May it was estimated that there had been 60,000 deaths in 
that city alone. A thief broke into a house and found six of the 
seven inmates lying dead. The only survivor, a young girl, 
begged him to go out and purchase coffins for her dead, promis- 
ing for a reward for this service that he might help himself to 
anything the house contained. She gave him money to buy the 
coffins. and when he returned the young girl was also dead. He 
then began to help himself to the valuables the house contained, 
but before he finished he too expired. 


The telegraphic reports indicate no diminution in the 
ravages of the pestiience, and fear has been expressed that 
it might extend to parts of the Empire and possibly to 
other countries. Great care will be necessitated in regard 
toall communication. No information has been received 
with regard to the missionaries, so that we suppose they 
are all safe. 
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WE are glad to see that the Indian Appropriation bill 
is at last getting some considerable discussion in the House 
of Representatives. The proposition to apply what is 
absurdly called home rule to the appointment of agents or 
other employés at Indian agencies, by which only those 
should be appointed who belong to the same State or 
Territory, is extremely unwise. It is pretended that its 
purpose is to prevent Secretary Hoke Smith from filling 
the agencies with his fellow-Georgians, but really the pur- 
pose is to appoint those who are least likely to be in sym- 
pathy with the Indians and least eager to secure their 
rights, inasmuch as the interests of the Indians are very 
apt to conflict with the interests of the whites around 
them, who look upon Indians very much as settlers look 
on prairie wolves. The proposition of the bill to drop the 
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appropriation for the expenses of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners we have already spoken of as being really 
in the interest of those who would return to the former 
practice of robbing the Indian supplies. It has not been 
noticed, perhaps, that this would really abolish the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, inasmuch as this year there is 
a provision toward the end of the bill that all offices for 
which appropriations are not made shall cease and deter- 
mine; that is, the Board would be abolished. This was not 
the case in a previous bill some years ago, when no appro- 
priation was made, but the commissioners went on and did 
their work at their own expense. It will be remembered 
that they are not salaried officers, 


.-.. The Presbyterian Banner is right in saying that the 
number of Catholics in this country has frequently been 
greatly exaggerated, but it is wrong in inferring that the 
returns of the Census are for the Catholic population and 
in drawing the inference that the number of Catholic com- 
municants is not over 2,500,000. The Census returns are 
for communicants and not for population, and these re- 
turns show that there are nearly six and a quarter million 
Catholic communicants. It is proper tosay, however, that 
the number of those who are counted as communicants in 
the Catholic Church is about 85 per cent. of the Catholic 
population, while the proportion of Protestant communi- 
cants to Protestant population is very small comparatively. 
For example, 850 in a Catholic population of 1,000 are com- 
municints, while less than 300 in a Protestant population 
of 1,000 are communicants. It should be remembered that 
the Catholic Church does not excommunicate for moral 
delinquency, but only for disobedience or denial of some 
article of faith,and a manor woman confirmed and ad- 
mitted to communion remains a communicant during life, 
unless extommunicated for a departure from the faith, 
and this, of course, is a rare occurrence. 


...-[Itis not to the discredit of Lord Rosebery that, on 
the occasion of the Queen’s seventy-fifth birthday, the 
honors of baronetcy and knighthood were conferred so 
wisely, and, for the most part, upon persons who have been 
public benefactors. Among them were Samuel Montague, 
distinguished for his benefactions to the Jews and the 
poor generally at the East End; Mr. J. Austen, whose 
munificence to the town of Hull has been conspicuous ; 
Mr. T. G. Coates, the thread manufacturer, who has been 
noted for his princely generosity, and whose family bave 
lately erected a memorial church to their father, at a cost 
of half a milliondollars; Mr. Mansfield, a philanthropist 
and model employer; Mr. Isaac Pitman, the venerable 
originator of a system of shorthand; Mr. George Williams, 
who founded the Young Men’s ChriStian Association, and 
who isa munificent supporter of Christian missions; and 
Mr. Richard Tangye, who, with other members of his en- 
gineering firm at Birmingham, are reported to have given 
$1,125,000 for educational, religious, artistic and philan- 
throphic purposes for the benefit of that town. 


....At the Southern Baptist Convention the question — 
was under discussion of co-operation with Northern Bap- 
tists in their denominational work for the colored people, 
whereupon one of the officers of the Convention ended the 
thing by the inquiry: ‘‘ Does the brother know that some 
of those very schools are teaching social equality?” The 
thrust, it is said, was effective, and the vast audi- 
ence applauded and the Convention was unanimously car- 
ried off its feet &gainst co-operation. Now we should like 
to be told exactly what this awful social equality is. Is it 
practiced when white and colored people sit beside each 
other in the cars, or go to the same school, or sit at the 
same table? Whatis there so awful about all this thing 
that it should be made a bugaboo ? 


....No Anglomaniac Episcopal clergyman can stop his 
abuse of the Liberal Government of England for its sup- 
port of Disestablishment and Irish Home Rule long 
enough to vent a little spleen on our public school system 
but certain Roman Catholic papers catch it up as an ex- 
pression of Protestant opinion. That is the way that last 
week they delighted in quoting one E. L. Stoddard, D.D., 
rector of St. John’s Church, Jersey City, who said, among 
other things, that the Sunday-school is a failure, and ‘‘ we 
are taxed to support a system of public schools which we 
cannot believe in.”” We can tell our Catholic contempora- 
ries that such words carry no weight with Protestants, 
and represent only a negligible number of people. 


....We are glad to have The Southern Presbyterian re- 
mind us that the ‘‘so-called principles” of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church which prevent its union with the 
Northern Church, are not principles at all, inasmuch as 
they have never been embodied in its constitution. No 
minister or elder is obliged to subscribe to them. He is at 
perfect liberty to believe that women may speakin church, 
or that the General Assembly can express its opinion on a 
political question which involves morals, or that the Negro 
should not be driven out into a separate Church. This 
being the case, these ‘‘ principles’’ are of secondary impor- 
tance and need not stand in the way of union. 


....The two lynchings of Negroes in Ohio have not been 
punished. The perpetrators have not been discovered. We 
presume that the citizens in the neighborhood did not care 
to have them discovered. It is the same indifference that 
there is in the South, only much more reprehensible. The 
late lynching in Maryland is another serious offense, and 
the Baltimore Sun gives an indignant rebuke. We are 
glad that English sentiment is being roused on the sub- 
ject by the mission of Miss Wells. 


.... Lt is an interesting and almost incredible story that 
the Rev. H. J. Bruce, of India, tells, in our missionary 
columns, of the arrest and imprisonment of a Methodist 
missionary for testifying in regard to the opium traffic. 
Opium dens in India correspond in their vitality to liquor 
saloons here, and seem to receive much the same kind of 
protection. 
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GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED (DUTCH) 
CHURCH. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








SECOND WEEK. 


Nor all of the Synod’s time was occupied with business 
detail, or even earnest discussion. Tho its important 
transactions compelled an attendance from Wednesday af- 
ternoon of June 6th to Thursday midnight of June 14th, 
it made time for its social and devotional gatherings. 

Of the former, the principal one was the usual reception 
and tea given on Saturday afternoon and evening at the 
Curlew by the Ladies’ Foreign and Domestic Missionary 
Societies ; several of the young ladies dressed in beautiful 
Japanese, Chinese and Indian costumes, dispensing the 
various dainties of the table, while others made a festival 
of song, and all entered into the social pleasures of the 
time. The Ladies’ meetings, conducted by Mrs. Horton, 
Miss Lawrence, and others, were of a specially interesting 
character. The Sunday-school received particular atten- 
tion in an enthusiastic meeting addressed by Dr. Mande- 
ville, and the Rev. Messrs. Dosker, Hulbert and Martin. 
The Rev. Mr. Hulbert, among other felicities, gave a new 
version of a familiar hymn, relating the report a child 
gave of a certain meeting as one in which they sang, ‘‘ Oh, 
ever so many nice things, and one was: 


“** Coming in from Jersey, 
Bringing in the thieves!” 


By the by, another child has had it “‘ bringing in the 
cheese!” The celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and the 
missionary meeting were largely attended, and were sea- 
sons of spiritual refreshment and powerful pleas for the 
advance of the Kingdom. 

The usual interest was felt in the addresses from breth- 
ren of other Churches and institutions, The Rev.Dr. Hunt 
reported the American Bible Society, and the Rev. Dr. 
Rice the American Tract Society, both of which have ever 
received very generous aid from the Reformed Church. 
The Rev. T. W. Anderson, D.D., and the Rev. A. H. Cros- 
by represented the United Presbyterian Church. The Rev. 
B. Bausman, D.D., brought the salutation of the Reformed 
(German) Church in the United States. His address being 
entirely from manuscript, it was naturally inferred that 
the speaker was conscious of the delicate relations sus- 
tained by the two Reformed Churches in consequence of 
the declination of the Reformed (Dutch) Church last year 
to enter into so close alliance as was contemplated with 
the body he represented : 


** Asa delegate of the Reformed Church in the United States 
to this reverend body, my duty is somewhat unique. In our 
Civil War a certain officer reprimanded an Irish soldier. Said 
he, ‘Pat, you acted the coward, to run away when the fight 
began.’ ‘Bless your heart,’ said Pat, ‘I would rather be a cow- 
ard for'ten minutes than a corpse the rest of my life.’ [do not 
wish to be a coward, even for ten minutes, and to be a corpse the 
rest ef my days certainly would not be an inviting prospect. I 
appear before you not in the desperate spirit of a discarded 
lover, but as one deputed to bring te you the greetings of my 
Church with unabated cordiality. 

‘*L represent a Church which from of old has been your next- 
door neighbor. By nature and by grace we are closely allied. 
Spiritually we are the offspring of acommon stock. The great 
German river seems to symbolize our historic lineage. Its banks 
have been enriched by more martyr blood than those of any 
other stream on the face of the earth; and it has been the blood 
of Reformed martyrs. Thus, at the beginning, at the middle and 
at the end of this historic stream these two Churches have 
stood as a mighty fortress, as the true evangelical * Wacht am 
Rhein.’” 


As he proceeded we listened with intense interest, not 
only as to a speech of classic eloquence, but far more as in- 
dicating the gracious spirit and good strong sense of the 
German brethren. It and the appropriate response by Pres- 
ident Collier both evinced that the fraternal relation was 
not broken, but reciprocal esteem was still maintained. 
In the larger Federation Congress of the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches we yet hope to meet. 

Much criticism has from time to time been made of 
the synodical action of 1878, whereby the then new ver- 
sion of the Heidelburg Catechism was declared to be the 
authorized one, inasmuch as its translation and editing 
differed, even tho wisely, from the antecedent one. The 
Synod this year declared the Dutch Version itself the 
standard one; thus giving all the right of translation as 
they please. Oh, that we had the original Dutch manu- 
scripts of the Old and New Testaments! What relief 
would the Churches have from the labors of higher and 
lower criticism ! The Synod was wise in going back for a 
pure and authentic standard to the original Dutch! And 
yet why not go further back to the Latin ? 

We had a little and quite sufficient taste of the Higher 
Criticism discussion. It had been our hope to be forever 
free from the dissensions tearing other Churches in twain, 
or perhaps worse ; inasmuch as a strain or sprain is often 
harder to cure than a full breaking of a limb. Weare 
minding the injunction: ‘‘ Be of one mind; livein peace.” 

Prof. John De Witt, D.D., formerly of the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Churchin New Brunswick, N.J., 
but now retired, published lately, through A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph, a volume, ‘‘What Is Inspiration? A Fresh Study of 
the Question, with New and Discriminative Replies.”” Tho 
an ableand suggestive book,it has not, in the greater atten- 
tion given to Professor Briggs, etc., excited particular 
notice, nor reached a second edition; but the Holland 


brethren of the West have felt much concern and alarm - 


about it, and have insisted it should be taken note of by the 
General Synod. This, partly on general grounds of ortho- 
doxy, and, more particularly, as they feared it would in- 
jure their orthodox standing with the hyper-orthodox se- 
ceders among the Hollanders already in the West and the 
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ly explicit upon that point, and that the doctrinally conservative 
character of our Church is too well known to make such an extra 


affirmation necessary. More fully to satisfy all it was unani- 
mously 


** Resolved, That in view of the agitations of the hour and the 
confusion in many quarters of the theological thought, the 
Synod deems it wise and expedient at this time to reaffirm the 
constant testimony of our Standards to the direct and plenary 
inspiration of Holy Scripture as the Word of God.” 

The Western Theological Seminary connected with Hope 
College, at Holland, Mich., has long been the most fondly 
cherished interest of the Holland brethren of the West. 
In the college, the seminary and the academy are over 200 
students, about 60 in the college, which has a good corps 
of professors and is constantly improving in its facilities 
of instruction. The Theological Seminary has not quite 
twenty students. N. F. Steffins, D.D., is its Professor of 
Theology; John N. Beardslee,D.D., its newly installed Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Greek. The desire and prayer for a 
Professorship of Historical Theology is just being fulfi!l- 
ed. Synod resolved on its being established, for which 
Synod would be responsible when $30,000 had been secured 
for its endowment, and on further conditions that a new 
professor should not enter on his work till at least $1,200 
per annum had- been secured by reliable pledges for five 
years ; and its Board of Superintendents were authorized 
to appeal to the churches for that purpose. On Friday, 
June 8th, a nominating ballot was taken for a professor 
in that department, resulting in 65 votes for H. E. Dosker, 
85 for J. F. Zwemer, 11 for J. G. Fagg, 8 for E. Winter, etc. 
The formal vote was made on Monday and continued into 
Tuesday, as a three quarter vote is necessary to a2 choice. 
The contest settled down quietly between Dosker and 
Fagg, and finally resulted in the election of the former. 
Mr. Fagg is one of our missionaries in Amoy, now at home 
on account of the illness of his wife. Heis widely esteem- 
ed for his character, ability and successful labors ; nota 
specialist in theological studies, but one who would easily 
qualify himself inthem. The Rev. H. E. Dosker is one of 
the most thorough scholars of our Eastern or Western syn- 
ods. Some years ago he was lector in the same depart- 

ment; and has since then extended his studies in that di- 
rection. He is ambitious to do good work, and we trust 
he will use his influence for a broadening catholicity as 
well as an accurate scholarship. 

There was a needless advertisement of the Blakeslee S. S. 
Series in an equally needless and utterly uncalled for at- 
tempt to suppress them in our Sunday-schools. Fortu- 
nately an attempt to stampede the Synod intoa condemna- 
tion of them on theological grounds was ineffective; and 
the matter was sent to a good committee, 

+ Among the statistics of the yearI give the following : 
612 churches, 614 ministers, 60,000 families, received on con- 
fession 6,207, on certificate 3,194, an advance on last year 
of 4,606 in Sunday-school scholars, a decrease of $47,985 for 
congregational purposes, while the aggregate gifts exceed 
last year’s by $25,954, an average of $14.43 per member for 
carrying on generally the work of God through the 


immigrants constantly arriving from Holland. They the 
more especially feared it might hurt their standing and 
their growth, because the title-page announced the learned 
author as “for many years Professor of Biblical Exegesis 
in the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J.” 
His very pronounced views in favor of the Higher Criti- 
cism, and his strong divergence from the verbal or plenary- 
inspiration theory of the Bible, would give, they argued, 
their opponents in the West a chance to accuse the Re- 
formed Church of not only harboring but officially teaching 
such views. The Classis of Holland therefore sent a long 
memorial to the Synod; and after arguing that the Pro- 
fessor’s views were unorthodox, and tended to overthrow 
faith in the Scriptures, they said : 


“Justice to ourselves demands that we should consider the 
responsibility which devolves upon us by the utterances of those 
especially who, by an official or semi-official position, stand to the 
Church in acertain recognized relation. This particularly ap- 
plies to the case before us. The book of Dr. De Witt is adver- 
tised upon the title-page as written by an author ‘who for many 
years has been professor in the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N.J.’ Itis therefore recommended tothe considera- 
tion and confidence of the public by the professor’s long contin- 
ued relation to the Reformed Church, and the views the book 
contains gain some additional influence from this imprimatur. 
Responsibility for the book and for the views contained in it thus 
in a measure is laid at our door, at the door of the Seminary not 
only in which the author has so long been an acknowledged 
teacher, but of the Church which, in this capacity he served. 
Will not men naturally and not illegitimately conclude that the 
doctrine taught in our seminaries is in accordance with these 
views, unless some measure be taken to prevent this wrong im- 
pression? And in case the Church leaves this book to proceed 
on its way in silence, will not the views of officers and members 
of the Reformed Church be concludéd to be in accord, or at least 
not in positive disagreement with the views advocated in this 
volume? But we are unwilling to be held responsible in any 
sense, before God or before men, for the views which we have 
indicated, for the reason that we regard them as erroneous and 
especially as derogatory to the Holy Scriptures. We therefore 
respectfully request the General Synod to adopt such measures as 
in their wisdom they may deem sufficient to render any imputa- 
tion of these views to us impossible. We therefore earnestly pray 
the General Synod to acquit itself of its part of this accounta- 
bility by giving a firm and unequivocal deliverance upon this 
subject with a manly and unequivocal disavowal of the views in 
question.”’ 


Perhaps it is best to give Dr. De Witt’s definition of In- 
spiration, at which he arrives by an inductive process, and 
does not formulate it till toward the end of his work : 


“Inspiration is a special energy of the Spirit of God upon the 
mind and heart of selected and prepared human agents, which 
does not obstruct nor impair their native and normal activities, 
nor miraculously enlarge the boundaries of their knowledge, ex- 
cept where essential to the inspiring purpose; but stimulates 
and assists them to the clear discernment and faithful utterance 
of truth and fact, and when necessary brings within their range 
truth or fact which could not otherwise have been known. 

“ By such direction and aid, through spoken or written words, 
in combination with any divinely ordered circumstances with 
which they may be historically interwoven, the result contem- 
plated in the purpose of God is realized in a progressive revela- 


churches. 
tion of his wisdom, righteousness and grace for the instruction The Church has lost an unusual number of its ministers, 
and moral elevation of men. The revelation so produced is per- viz.: 


manent and infallible for all matters of faith and practice; 
except so far as any given revelation may be manifestly partial, 
provisional and limited inits time and conditions, or may be 
afterward modified or superseded by a higher and fuller reve- 
lation, adapted to an advanced period in the redemptive process 
to which all revelation relates as its final end and glorious con- 
summation. 

“No proposed definition of God’s inspiring grace can be ac- 
cepted as complete unless it has been formulated (1) in the light 
of the grand central truth in which inspiration and revelation 
alike culminate that Jesus Christ as a person, ‘ the Only-begotten 
of the Father,’ is the final, perfect and the only perfect revela- 
tion of God to men; and (2) with due regard to the radical differ- 
ence between the words of Christ who is himself the truth and 
those of all inspired teachers, as between the primary and every 
secondary source of divine knowledge and authority. 

“(1) All historic, prophetic and didactic revelation of God in 
the inspired Books of the Old and New Testament, is inferior 
and subordinate to his revelation of personal truth and grace in 
the Christ of the historic Gospels; and (2) whatsoever the former 
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Synod adjourned to meet next year at Grand Rapids, 
Mich.,in the midst of a field where large harvests are gath- 
ered in by the devoted harvesters. 
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may contain that is incongruous therewith, whatever be the ex- 
planation of the incongruity, is not to be held as authoritative for 
us, but is virtually superseded, as an imperfect and provisional 
inspiration. 

“ Finally, whatsoever in the Old Testament revelation, or any 
professed revelation from God, is not in accord with the right- 
eousness, or love, or purity, or truth in the words and life of 


THAT 25,000 young people can be gathered together from 
all parts of the United States and Canada, at their own 
charges, to attend a religious convention—that is one of 
the most notabie religious phenomena of this century. It 
becomes tenfold more notable, however, when we remem- 
ber that the general purpose of this great Christian En- 


deavor Convention is to gain spiritual power and skill for 
use in that form of Christian service so rare ten years ago, 
and now everywhere so vigorous and effective, the young 
peoples’ prayer meeting. 

It will not be a mere holiday crowd that wiil gather at 
Cleveland, July 11th-15th. There will be a multitude of 
bright eyes and merry lips; but the hearts of all the 25,000 
young men and women will be filled with passionate devo- 
tion to their Master, and eager to learn fresh and better 
ways of serving him. 

The spiritual benefits of these great conventions are so 
«many and helpful that they have come to be in great de- 
mand among the cities of the United States and Canada. 
Recent annual assemblies have been held in New York and 
Montreal. This year it is Cleveland ; next year, San Fran- 
cisco; while for the Convention of ’96 several cities are 
eagerly contesting, Baltimore and Washington being espe- 
cially prominent. 

The Forest City furnishes an excellent place for this 
year’s convention. It boasts of oneof the largest Christian 
Endeavor Unions in the country—a noble and hard-working 
band of *young Christians. Its people are hospitable, its 
scenes are beautiful, its Convention hall, added te an im- 
mense tent and many large churches, will furnish ample 
accommodations even for 25,000 young auditors. 

In all our States and in Canada the Endeavorers have for 
months been planning their excursions. Taney will come by 


Christ, has been annulled and superseded, and is practically no 
revelation to us” (pp. 163, 167, 168, 185). 


Of course to be thoroughly understood this must be read 
in connection with long contexts, and even then some 
will give to it a more radical meaning and purpose than 
others. Under all the circumstances, which need not be 
here detailed, it may well be considered a blunder, with 
whatever good intention, to have brought the matter 
before Synod, when, tho not understood before, it became 
well known before action was taken, that, owing to his 
transference tothe Classis of New Brunswick Synod had no 
possible jurisdiction of the matter. The Reformed Church 
and Seminary inthe West are well able to defend their theo- 
logical status without this synodical imprimatur. The 
Reformed Church is throughout known to be entirely evan- 
gelical. lt is also conservatively progressive. And it has 
for years been its aim to avoid the mistakes into which 
others have been betrayed. It holds to the old standards, 
but tolerates liberty. The action of the Synod was as 
follows: 


“1. In regard to the Memorial from the Classis of Holland, 
entitled a Memorial in reference to a book by the Rev. John 
DeWitt, D.D., L.L.D., on ‘ Inspiration,’ your committee find 
that ex-Professor DeWitt resigned his professorship two years 
ago, that he is now a member of one of our classes,and hoids 
no official relation to the General Synod. The consideration 
of this matter, therefore, does not belong to this body. 

“As to the request of the Memorial that the General Synod shall 
make a deliverance on the subject of the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, your committee believe, that, in the language of the 
Memorial itself, ‘the declarations of our Standards are sufficient- 


the hundred even from asfar away as Texas and California. 
Long lines of crowded cars will roli from all quarters 
toward Cleveland, and they will be vibrant with stirring 
hymns and fragrant with the incense of prayer, 
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The forty or more excursion managers will be eager to 
get their trains threugh by Wednesday noon, that they 
may be present at the opening exercises, held in fifteen 
large Cleveland churches on Wednesday evening. A 
wealth of speakers, sufficient to carry on a dozen ordinary 
conventions, has been lavished on this opening night. 
They are: Mr. Anthony Comstock, the Rev. Pleasant Hun- 
ter, of Minneapolis; George Dana Boardman, D.D.; Mrs. 
Frances J. Barnes; John Henry Barrows. D.D.; Teunis 
S. Hamlin, D.D.; P. S. Henson. D.D.; the Rev. J. T. 
Beckley, D.D.; Bishop Samuel Fallows, D.D.; the Rev. 
J. F. Conan; the Rev. Canon J. B. Richardson, of 
London, Ont.: the Rev. H. B. Grose; Mr. W. H. Pennell; 
Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; H. C. Farrar, D.D.; W. H. Mc- 
Millan, D.D.; M. Rhodes, D.D; Gilby C. Kelly, D.D.; 
the Rev. William Patterson, Toronto, Ont.; James 
L. Hill, D.D.; the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson; the Rev. 
M. M. Binford; David J. Burrell, D.D.; Mrs. Ellen J. 
Phinney; Miss Anna M. Edwards; Mrs. I. M. Alden 
(Pansy); the Rev. Ralph W. Brokaw; and representa- 
tives from the Y. M.C. A., the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip, the Christian Endeavor work among the life- 
savers and lighthouses, the Travelers’ Union of Christian 
Endeavor, and the Floating Societies of Christian En- 
deavor. The Endeavorers will be sorely perplexed to 
choose among so many good things, but that is a perplexity 
they must learn to solve all through this convention. 

The following morning the Hon. William McKinley, 
Governor of Ohio, will give the address of welcome for 
the State, and J. Z. Tyler, D.D., that ov behalf of the 
city of Cleveland, the response being given for the trustees 
of the United Society and for the delegates by E. R. 
Dille, D.D., of San Francisco. Then will follow the 
annual report of Secretary Baer, which will show a won- 
derful progress both in this country and abroad. A lively 
incident of this session will be the presentation of the 
banners annually awarded tothe States that make the 
greatest absolute and proportionate gain in Christian En- 
deavor and Junior Christian Endeavor Societies. 

Even the bare recital of the outline program would occu- 
py more space than I have at my disposal. Important 
sessions will be devoted to the good-citizenship work that 
has occupied so large a place in the minds of Endeavorers 
the past year, to the interdenominational and international 
fellowship, tothe Junior Society, and tomissions. Through- 
out the Convention ten early morning prayer-meetings will 
be heldin as many different churches,with a noonday meet- 
ing for the business men of thecity. Open parliaments 
and question boxes will be frequent. 

Among the many prominent speakers who will address 
the various sessions of the Convention are: A. C. Dixon,’ 
D.D.; Mr. John G. Woolley; President Tucker; President 
Raymond; A. J. F. Bebrends, D.D.; J. Wilbur Chapman, 
D.D.; Francis E. Clark, D.D.; P. R. Danley, D.D.; Cor- 
nelius Brett, D.D.; Bishop Arnett; Bishop Thoburn; Smith 
Baker, D.D.; E. B. Chappell, D.D.; J. K. Dixon, D.D.; N. 
D. Hillis, D.D., and the Rev. Hermann Warszawiak. 

The special feature this year will be the State rallies and 
receptions. To each State, Territorial and Provincial dele- 
gation ope of Cleveland’s beautiful churches has been 
assigned, and the Endeavorers of that Church will act as 
hosts for the delegation and its rally. 

On one afternoon will be held in a large number of 
churches a school of practical methods of committee work. 
There will also be practical conferences of State officers, of 
officers of local unions, of corresponding secretaries, of 
those interested in the Mothers’ Society of Christian En- 
deavor and in the Senior Society, the application of Chris- 
tian Endeavor methods to the mid-week prayer-meeting of 
the Church. 


Each year, as the various denominations become more 


thoroughly awake to the value and importance of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, the denominational rallies 
held in connection with the annual conventions grow in 
interest and scope. Several denominations have had at 
work all the year acommittee on this yearly gathering, to 
form a program, obtain speakers, and win a full represen- 
tation of their young people. With these rallies as a start 
several denominations have already organized’ denomina- 
tional Christian Endeavor unions—under complete de- 
nominational control, but with the blessedly helpful Chris- 
tian Endeavor interdenominational fellowship. This year 
tweaty-five denomivational rallies are providéd for on the 
program, and probably, as at Montreal, still others will be 
organized extemporaneously. 

The musical features of the gathering deserve a word. 
Large choruses have been organized by skillful leaders. 
Orchestral music will be given. The Park sisters will play 
on the cornet, and the famous South African Choir will 
sing. ce ad : 

This Convention, moreover—and that is the best thing 
about it—will have back of it something well worth such a 
magnificent representation. It will stand for such a year’s 
work for Christ and the Church on the part of the young 
people as the-world has never yet seen. May it serve to in- 
cite them to a still greater and more blessed service in the 
year tocome! ~ 

Boston, Mass. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


CoMMANDER BALLINGTON BooTH and a number of Sal- 
vation Army officials sailed last week for England to take 
part in General Booth’s golden jubilee. 








-.-The corner stone of the new Cathedral in Berlin was 
Jaid last Sunday by Emperor William with imposing 
ceremonies. All the Ministers of State were present, to- 
gether with a large number of high military officers. 


.-»«The City Council of Chicago has taken action in favor 
of the enforcement of the Sunday Jaws so as to stop unnec- 
essary business. Meats and groceries may be sold up to 
ten o’clock on Sunday during the months of June, July 
August and September. : 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


...-The joint Commission on Constitutions and Canons 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church held a meeting recent- 
ly in this city. It isstated that the Constitution has been 
amended and recast and will be ready for publication in 
November for the information of the Church. 


.... There have been a number of Episcopal diocesan con- 
ventions during the past week. That of Central New York 
was the occasion for the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
apniversary of Bishop F. D. Huntington. Nearly one hun- 
dred clergymen from all parts of the State, including 
Bishops Potter, of this city, and Coxe, of Buffalo, joined in 
the exercises. 


....According to the Baptist Year Book for 1894 the 
number of persons baptized in 1893 was 176,077. The in- 
crease by baptism, by letter, by experience and by restora- 
tion amounted to 303,704, and the decrease br letter, ex- 
clusion (47,650), erasure and death amounted to 182,454, 
leaving a net gain of 121,250 for the Northern, Southern 
and colored Baptists. The value of church property held 
by the three denominations is $78,605,769 and the total 
membership is 3,496,988. 


....The committee appointed by the joint Methodist rally 
at the Montreal Christian Endeavor Society last year, rep- 
resenting six Methodist branches, has issued an address 
proposing that those branches of Methodism which have 
adopted the Epworth League amend the titleso that it will 
be ‘“‘ The Epworth League of Christian Endeavor.’’ They 
urge that by the adoption of such a title ‘‘ the essential 
features of both Epworth League and Christian Endeavor 
Societies will be recognized and not only a Methodist fra- 
ternity but a larger Christian fellowship secured.’”’ They 
say that the two organizations are now almost identical in 
aim and method and the proposed change would require no 
material alteration in the constitution and workings of 
either society. 


....The attempt to carry on services for the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle congregation in Columbia Theater bas proved 
a failure, and they were closed last Sunday eve, and will 
not be reopened until Dr. Talmage’s returnin the fall. The 
Rev. B. Fay Mills had been preaching for a few Sundays, 
but was obliged to be absent for the coming two Sundays. 
The receipts, also, were far short of the expenses, and the 
trustees accordingly decided to close. Many say thatin all 
probability the services will not be recommenced at all, 
but as soon as the financial affairs can be arranged the con- 
gregation will disband. There have been reports that the 
insurance money and the sum from the sale of the site 
would not suffice to meet the obligations. The chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, however. states that this is not so. 
They will be able to pay off all the debt, and probably have 
something of a surplus left. 


....A supplementary report issued by the Russian Holy 
Synod shows that at the present time the total number cf 
churches and chapels of the Orthodox faith reaches 65,429. 
An analysis of the report shows that far greater activity in 
the building of churches and chapelJs has been shown in 
the districts inhabited by Stundists than in any other por- 
tion of the Empire. The Synod is under the impression 
that had there been more churches (buildings) in the 
Stundist regions no such event would have occurred as the 
great Protestant movement among the peasantry. It is 
probably with the same idea in mind that in the ecclesi- 
astical Seminary at Odessa and in the Academy at Kief, it 
has been arranged to select anumber of the more prom- 
ising of the students for the special study of the points at 
issue between the Orthodox Church and the Stundists. 
These young clergy, carefully grounded in these matters, 
will then, it is proposed, be sent into the Stundist villages to 
engage in controversy with the heretics, and to endeavor 
to win them back to the bosom of the Church. One good 
thing we have heard is that the village clergy in Stundist 
districts have received instructions to set their faces 
strongly against the drink traffic and drunkenness, as the 
Stundists, it is declared, have most excuse for their evan- 
gelistic labors in villages where the peasants are besotted 
with vodka. 


....-The Rhode Island Convention of Universalists, at 
their recent meeting, adopted a series of resolutions ex- 
pressing their approval of the basis for an alliance of 
Protestant Christians as put forth by the New Jersey Cuon- 
gregational Association. The four points of that basis are 
these: 


“1. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, inspired by the Holy Spirit, as containing all things 
necessary to salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate stand- 
ard of Christian faith. 

“2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the Divine Savior and Teacher 
of the world. 

“3. The Church of Christ ordained by him to preach his Gospel 
to the world. 


“4, Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the Scriptures 
and in the administration of the Church.” 


In their resolutions the Rhode Island Universalists indorse 
and accept these articles as a basis of closer alliance of 
Protestant Christians, expressing their desire for such an 
alliance and appoint a Committee on Christian Unity td 
communicate the resolutions to other State conventions of 
Universalists, to other Protestant bodies of Rhode Island, 
and to take such other action as may bring about a ‘“‘ more 
harmonious co-operation of the forces of Protestant Chris- 
tianity in Rhode Island.’”’ In the discussion Dr. Cushman 
expressed his preference for the Chicago-Lambeth articles, 
but Dr. Eddy objected to the article on the episcopate. The 
resolutions were finally adopted with only one dissenting 
vote. The Christian Leader, the organ of the Universal- 
ist denomination, gives its hearty concurrence to the 
action of the Rhode [sland Convention, and says the “age 
is ripe for the organization which the New Jersey Con- 
gregationalists propose to initiate. It has our heart, ere 
long may it have our hand.”’ 
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OvR mission letters this week are of exceptional interest, 
dealing as they do so generally with direct contest with 
evil. From Korea, Japan, China, India, Turkey, Africa, 
comes one story of persecution and brave testimony for 
Christ, on the part both of missionaries and native Chris- 
tians. 


KOREA. 
PERSECUTION AND PERIL. 








BY THE REV. HOMER B. HULBERT, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


These are stirring times in Korea. All through the last 
ten years of practically unhindered work we have been 
wondering if there was to be no opposition, if the heathen 
hatred of light was not going to be manifested. In a cer- 
tain sense it has been a matter of regret that more oppo- 
sition has not been manifested, for, tho Paul was stoned in 
Thessalonica and not in Athens, it was at the former place 
that a great Christian church sprang up. The sword of 
the Spirit must wound, spiritual blood must flow, if such 
a land as Korea is to have a hardy, stalwart Church. If 
men are willing to be beaten and tortured rather than give 
up the faith we will stop talking about their being “ rice- 
Christians,” even if they are working under us ona sal- 
ary. 

The state of things to-day in the city of Pyeng Yang, in 
northern Korea, is a refutation of the statement sometimes 
made that the age of martyrs is past. : 

Pyeng Yang is the Moscow of Korea. It casts a shadow 
three thousand and sixteen years long, for it was in 1122 
B.c. that Ki Ja, the Chinese Miles Standish, found there 
his Plymouth Rock. Pyeng Yang is known in Korea as 
the well-less city. Within its wall is not a single well, and 
all the water of the city is carried up by water-men from 
the river which washes its southern wall. Tradition shows 
that this has always been so, forit is said that when a 
Chinese general besieged it, two thousand years ago, be- 
lieving that he could compel its inhabitants to capitulate 
by cutting off their water supply, he was led to give up the 
attempt because the soldiers on the walls took fish scales 
and went through the motions of the bath, and the scales, 
glittering in the sun, looked, in the eyes of the astonished 
besiegers, to be drops of water. 

Pyeng Yang is to-day, in some sense, a frontier city, for 
it is the nearest place to which lumbermen, miners, trap- 
pers and ginseng hunters can resort to waste in a few days 
of revelry the hard won earnings ofaseason. For this 
reason it is filled with bad men and worse women, and we 
naturally look to Pyeng Yang as the fitting place for strong 
opposition to break out. Vice and crime are not the mere 
concomitants of life in Pyeng Yang, they are the staple, 
the backbone of industry; and any influence that would 
seek to lessen them touches the heathen of that city in his 
most sensitive spot, his purse. Pyeng Yany people have 
the unenviable reputatien throughout the rest of the 
peninsula of being stone-throwers. This most cowardly 
of all methods of attack is typical of their whole attitude 
and life. 

Dr. W. J. Hall, of the Methodist Mission, having been 
appointed to open a mission station in that city, went 
thither by boat with his wife and infant child, about two 
weeks ago. Since his arrival there our news from him has 
been only what can beinferred from telegraphic dispatches 
which he hassent us. It appears that immediately upon 
his arrival most violent hostility was manifested on the 
part of the populace and the officials alike. The provin- 
cial governor himself whose yamen is in that city,seemed to 
bein the combination ; but this can hardly be proved as yet 
for the people of that city govern him rather than other- 
wise. Ihave been in Pyeng Yavg when, upon receiving 
notice of a new impost, the merchants rose en masse and 
tore down the house of the officer who brought the notice 
and strewed the streets with the débris. This being the 
case the Governor’s attitude has little to do with the case. 
He follows the lead of his underlings. 

First Dr. Hall’s servants were seized and brutally beaten, 
after which they were “ put into the inner prison and th air 
feet made fast in the stocks.” They were put into the 
death cell and tortured. Also some of the native Chris- 
tians were seized and beaten, one of them before the very 
eyes of the doctor. Next the water carriers were ordered 
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to carry no more water to his house; and there he was with 
his family a long way from the river,without a servantand 
compelled to leave his wife and child while he went to bring 
water through streets filled with scowling faces and the 
possibility of death at every step. By night his house was 
stoned by the mob, and only the substantial quality of the 
Korean house saved them, under the providence of God, 
from being killed. 

Nor did he omit any measures which might tend to make 
the position of his family less alarming. He sent repeat- 
edly to the Governor explaining that he was a British sub- 
ject (Canadian) and entitled to protection. This was re- 
fused. He telegraphed to the British Consul here, and 
through him the Government telegraphed instructions to 
release all prisoners and grant full protection. The Gov- 
ernor claimed that he did not understand the telegram, 
charged the doctor with being a member of the Tong Hak 
(a rebellious faction in the southern provinces who give 
themselves this name, which means Eastern religion) and 
said he would appeal tothe Queen. The significance of this 
last remark is not lost upon those who know how Govern- 
ment patronage is at present distributed in Korea, but I 
dare not enlarge upon ithere. Suffice it that we are begin- 
ning to learn where to look for signs of danger. 

Yesterday a call was sent out for a general prayer- 
meeting to be held at the house of Dr. Underwood for the 
purpose of claiming God’s promise. Hardly a member of 
any of the American missions was absent. Prayers were 
offered such as I have never heard before, and were they 
answered ? Yea verily, for two telegrams arrived within an 
hour of each other. The first of them, the most alarming 
that had been received, must have been dictated in Pyeng 
Yang before our meeting began, and the next, an hour later 
told that the prisoner had been released and protection 
granted by the Governor. It also told us that the native 
helper, who had been tortured and beaten, was very severe- 
ly injured; and no one who knows what Korean punish- 
ment is like will wonder. 

Friends, the fightis on. God can do to-day what he did 
in Peter’s day, what he did in Luther’s day, what he did 
in Whitefield’s day ; and he will do it if we give him the 
opportunity. God has decreed that the salvation of this 

world shall be accomplished through sanctified humanity 
—first the sanctified humanity of his Son and secondly 
through the sanctified humanity of those who believe on 
thatSon. The world will not be saved until we have faith 
to believe it is going to be saved and act as if we believed it. 

Seoul. 


JAPAN. | 
DISCOURAGEMENT AND ENCOURAGEMENT. 


BY THE REV. D. W. LEARNED, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


THERE is, first of all, the slow rate of increase of believ- 
ers, brought out strikingly at the recent annual meeting 
of the representatives of one of the largest bodies, which, 
with a total membership of over 11,000, reported a net 
gain during the past year of just forty-six, the smallest in 
its history since its first church was organized, exactly 
twenty years ago. Not only is the apparent growth so 
very slow just now, but there is the well-founded suspicion 
that not a few of the thousands who have been added to 
the churches ip recent years have ceased to have any but 
the most nominal connection with the Church, so that if 
the churches should candidly revise their membership 
lists their numbers would dwindle most sadly. 

Again, it is a great grief tosee some of our most beloved 
and esteemed fellow-workers among the Japanese getting 
into the condition of knowiug not what they believe. The 
educated young men of Japan are inclined to metaphys- 
ical speculation and to a rejection of all the supernatural 
along with the superstitious and marvelous stories of 
Buddhism; and so it is easy for them to honor the name of 
Christ and yet reject all Christianity except its ethical 
teaching. Pastors of this kind, too, are almost always in- 
clined to keep the missionary at arm’s length, regarding 
him as an old-fashioned conservative. Now, when mission 
work has made considerable progress and Japanese 
churches begin (only begin) to cover the field, it is difficult 
in a high degree for the missionary to break away from 
them and organize an independent work of hisown. It is 
not his business to be a pastor or bishop of churches, but 
to preach the Gospel and to counsel and encourage self- 
governing churches. If, therefore, the pastors of the 
churches with whom he would naturally co-operate decline 
his co-operation and keep apart from him, it is difficult, 
sometimes, for him to see how he can make himself useful 
without running the risk of setting up a rival church and 
thus making division and weakness. 

There are some methods of work, too, which are now 
‘much less inviting than they were a few years ago, notably 
schools. The pressure of competition of the public schools 
and colleges has interfered greatly with the schools for 
young men, so that the strongest are much reduced in 
number, and not a few have either been given up or are on 
the point of dissolution. As for girls’ schools, there is 
now so much prejudicé against them that the oldest and 
most fully equipped of our girls’ schools has not one-third 
the number of pupils which it had ten or twelve years ago 
when its appliances for teaching were much inferior to 
what they are now. 

ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


Attendance at such a gathering as that of the General 
Conference of the Kumi-ai churches, which has just held 
its annual meeting, where the representatives of nearly a 
hundred churches met in conference for four days, does 
much to encourage one as he sees the earnestness and zeal 
of many of these brethren, and feels that the divine Spirit 
is present with them and will surely do. great things for 
Japan, however much this or that individual may be 
shaken in faith, and however humble may be the part 
which the foreigner is_to play, : 
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Moreover, tho some of the Japanese pastors are inclined 
to make too much of speculation and criticism, yet there 
are many of the Japanese who are showing a living faith 
in practical works. One pastor, for example, in order to 
help his church to independence, has, for several years, 
given up aid from the missionary society, and has lived on 
what his poverty-stricken church were able to give, now 
about three dollars (silver) a month. In trips out into the 
country one finds here and there little groups of earnest 
inquirers or believers, and there the help of the missionary 
is always welcome. 

At the meeting of the Conference a proposition was 
made, and powerfully urged, to have the missionary society 
decline further aid from the churches in America, and do 
its work with Japanese funds. 

Recently two brothers, both Christians, were living in a 
hamlet among the mountains west of us, twenty or more 
miles from the nearest church. One of them died, anda 
messenger was sent for an evangelist to come and conduct 
the funeral. It being a long and difficult journey over the 
mountains, the burial had to be done before the evangelist 
came, and as the priest would not allow it to be in the 
cemetery without Buddhist rites, it was on the mountain 
side. When the evangelist got there services were held, 
and were followed with preaching for several days, which 
awakened so much interest among the villagers that they 
have asked to have regular preaching held there. Thus 
here and there are to be found faithful believers and ear- 
nest workers. 

Kioto. 


A SPIRIT OF PRAYER. 


BY A. D. HAIL, D.D., 
Missionary of the-Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 





The evangelistic work during 1893, in the city of Osaka, 
the largest center of population in Japan, went forward 
with no unusual ingatherings, and with but the usual 
routine labors. During the entire year, however, the 
Japanese brethren, as well as their co-laborers, the mis- 
sionaries, constantly felt the need of fuller baptisms of the 
divine Spirit. During the last two or three months of the 
year a spirit of prayer sprang up among the churches, 
which resulted in a deepening of their spiritual life and in- 
creased efforts to reach the masses. The movement is 
wholly from within, not the result of outside pressure, 
and is characterized by that spontaneity which is common 
to every work of the Spirit. 

One of its prominent features is the spirit of prayer it 
engendered. In the later autumn, a Monday morning 
prayer-meeting was instituted by and for the pastors, 
evangelists and other Christian workers. Altho meeting 
before the usual breakfast hour, there was always a good 
attendance. The various churches caught the spirit of 
prayer, and held sunrise prayer-meetings for their own re- 
spective membership. These meetings were full of fervor 
and deep earnestness. They resulted in confessions of per- 
sonal sins, and the renewal of covenant vows upon the 
part of some who had become “‘ backsliders.”’ 

An intensification of the feeling of Christian oneness has 
been made quite manifest. All denominations, Episcopal, 
English and American, Congregational, Presbyterian and 
Methodist, all alike participating in and sharing these 
blessings. The meeting for prayer on the Monday evening 
preceding Christmas filled the largest church in the city, 
every body of Christians in the place being represented in 
it. 

A part of this movement was the holding of simultane- 
ous meetings in different parts of the city one night in 
each week. From five to seven speakers addressed the 
audiences ateach gathering. Theattendance was generally 
good, and the speakers were listened to with marked inter- 
est till the close. One of the pastors, speaking of these 
meetings, remarked that ‘“‘ Before our meetings of prayer 
began the people could not be induced to turn out to listen 
to an awkward speaker, but now they will go, sit the meet- 
ing through, and listen to anybody who will tell the plain 
Gospel story.” 

These meetings increased the faith of the Christians in 
the efficacy of prayer. They consequently arranged for a 
general meeting of prayer to brace each other up in the 
temptations to neglect Sabbath keeping, to which they 
were especially exposed at the commencement of a new 
year. This year the last Sabbath falls on the thirty-first 
of December. 

The situation is one of encouragement. The number of 
applications for baptism in various churches steadily in- 
creased for several months, and the entire Church has been 
thus put into a good condition for aggressive work. 


Osaka. 





CHINA. 
PROTECTION FROM PERSECUTION. 


BY THE REV. F. M. CHAPIN, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








SoME light on the recent action of the Chinese officials 
in Hupeh connected with the Sung-pu murders may be 
obtained by observing how petty persecutions in the north 
of China have been subdued in this and the neighboring 
province of Honan. 

Some time in February last there appeared on the walls 
of our compound placards similar to those issued in the 
south, charging the missionaries with having killed three 
children last May, dug out their eyes and hearts, and after- 
ward thrown the bodies into a river that flows near by. 
The attention of the magistrate was called to these plac- 
ards, and he promptly issued a proclamation threatening 
dire punishment should such offenses be repeated, Balked 
in this attempt to create trouble, the same individual 
posted placards on three mosques near by, worded in such 
@ manner as to appear to have been issued by the mission- 
aries. The placards reviled the Mohammedans in the 
most insulting terms, creating no little indignation 
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among them. A prompt denial by the missionaries pre- 
vented any misunderstanding; for in a few days the 
priests made a formal call on the Americans in order to 
inform every one that they and the foreigners were on the 
best of terms. Thus the second attempt to arouse a mob 
failed. No proof has been forthcoming as to who the of- 
fender was; but it is the universal opinion of the Chinese 
that a former teacher in the boys’ school took this mode of 
getting vengeance because of disappointment at not being 
employed another year. Here it is to be noticed that only 
one individual was engaged in the petty persecution. 
Moreover, we had the advantage of living in the city for 
nearly six years, so that the people have come to know us, 
and understand, tho imperfectly, the doctrines whick we 
have come to proclaim. ; 

In Honan, on the other hand, the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission has been struggling along for four years or more, 
uncertain whether they would be able to hold the com- 
pounds they had rented, or even be allowed a hearing, so 
great has been the opposition. At one town the people, 
three years ago, took the matter into their own hands, and 
the missionaries, not accepting an invitation to move out 
and go home, they entered and looted the premises. In a 
few months they were taught a lesson, by the Viceroy 
Li Hung Chang, to pay some respect to men who carried 
passports from the Emperor, they having to pay for every- 
thing stolen or destroyed. Since then there has been 
peace at that village; but it was only recently that any of 
the villagers could be induced to show anything like good- 
will to the hated foreigner. 

At their second statisn, there has been, for full three 
years, one continuous persecution on the part of the peo- 
ple, tho the missionaries have held on, thankful that a 
full chapel and overflowing dispensary gave them an 
abundance of work, work which is beginning to show 
fruit. The hostility of the village is slowly dying out, yet 
it is by no means changed to friendship. Situated at a 
considerable distance from any city where troops are 
stationed, it is difficult for the magistrates to give protec- 
tion, while at the same time the villagers have avoided 
doing such an amount of damage to property as would 
call for the interference of the Governor of the province. 
Time and the infinite patience which the Gospel enjoins 
are, however, doing something, and it is hoped that the 
worst is passed. 

A third station is at Chang Te-fu, a prefect city. Here, 
two years ago, the missionaries were waited upon by the 
mandarin, who politely informed them that they had out- 
stayed their welcome and might move on. They appealed 
to their passports. Could they not stop at inns such as 
they were then living in? ‘No,’ was the reply; “ your 
passport gives you the right to travel, but not to reside in 
a place.” Accordingly they moved on. 

Last fall they visited the city again, and once more they 
were ordered off, this time by two of the gentry. The 
missionaries went, but took the names of these gentlemen 
(2). They found that due to their efforts or those of other 
members of the literati, placards had been posted in that 
and other districtsinciting the people against the ‘‘ foreign 
devil.”” Copies of these were obtained and with a state- 
ment of how they had been driven out of the city, were 
sent to the British Minister at Peking. He brought the 
matter before the Foreign Office in the Capital, and with 
most advantageous results. Through the governor of the 
province the prefect and other mandarins were informed 
that the treaties entered into with foreigners must be 
kept. An offer was made to have the two members of the 
gentry who had recently stirred up opposition come and 
ask the missionaries’ pardon. They, however, forbore 
to do an ything which might look as if they cared to tri- 
umph over a fallen foe, and did not require it. Since then 
they have purchased land and buildings, a large number 
of persons, including some of the gentry, offering to sell 
them property. 

The noticeable feature about this and previous cases in 
Honan is that the officials have been under the direction 
of a governor who dared not slight the commands of his 
superiors in Peking. So far as known the people of Honan 
are as turbulent as those of the province in the south. 
Their literati consider that upon them rests the responsi- 
bility of keeping the hated foreigner out of the interior. 
That province is often called ‘‘ the heart of China,’ so 

that ‘if the foreigner can penetrate into that province and 
get a foothold, there is no hope of keeping him out of the 
others.”? Hence it is that the provincial capital, Kai 
Feng-fu, is forbidden to all Europeans, and only those 
who have business with the Governor are even allowed to 
enter the walls. Yet in spite of these facts and of a real 
opposition from the gentry, at the first command from the 
Governor this opposition gives way, and what in other 
cities has been the work of decades is done in a day—prop- 
erty purchased, the gentry pacified, and the good-will of 
the mandarins secured. No one who has examined the 
Sung-pu case can doubt but that ifthe governor of that 
region had been as willing to do his duty, peace would 
have been established there in like manner. 

Linching, Shantung. 
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DESPERATE STRUGGLE OF THE OPIUM DEPART- 
MENT. 


BY THE REV. HENRY J. BRUCE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








THE coming of the Royal Commission on Opium to India 
has resulted in a startling revelation. Its course through 
India, from Calcutta through Bengal and the Northwest 
provinces, through Rajputana and Central India and Bom- 
bay, has apparently shown one purpose on the part of 
Government officials, high and low, to prove that opium is 
one of the greatest blessings ever bestowed upon the human 
race, and to deprive the people of it would be an act of 
most unjustifiable oppression. The Royal Commission has 
comeand gone, Its report is not yet made up, but the 
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general impression is, that altho the unofficial testimony 
is almost entirely against the use of opium, yet the major- 
ity of the Commission will take the official view of the 
case, while the small minority, led by the Hon. Henry J. 
Wilson, M.P., will pronounce strongly against it. This is 
scarcely more than was expected from the first, from the 
make-up of the Commission itself, it being understood 
that certain members of the majority had large pecuniary 
interests involved in the opium question. 

I think your readers will be interested in certain events 
of recent occurrence in Bombay. There are a num- 
ber of missionaries there who have, from the first, taken a 
very aggressive part in the anti-opium contest. Their 
persistent investigations have brought to light many facts 
which the Department itself would fain have hidden in 
obscurity. For example, in response to the popular de- 
mand apparently, the Government, some months ago, pub- 
lished widely and ostentatiously, the order that the public 
opium-smoking dens in Bombay should be closed on a cer- 
tain date, and their licenses should be canceled. Only a 
few days afterward it was found that these same opium 
dens were still in full operation, only with some slight 
changes, such as the removal to another room in the same 
house. When the occupants were questioned about it 
they said that they were no longer acting under the 
license system, but that they had organized social ‘‘clubs” 
like the great ‘‘ Byculla Club,” which is composed of Euro- 
peans. Thus while openly declaring that the licensed 
‘dens’? were ‘closed,’ the opium department were con- 
niving at the same thing wnder another name, and those 
who exposed the deception were marked men, on whom 
vengeance would fall at the tirst opportunity. 

Some mouths later there was a great festival held at 
Mahim, a suburb of Bombay, where large numbers of peo- 
ple were congregated. The anti-opiumists discovered, as 
they supposed, that there were certain illegal shops for 
the sale of opium on the ground, and that these were al- 
lowed by the opium farmer on condition that they pur- 
chased all their opium from him. Satisfying themselves 
that they had sufficient evidence of this they published an 
article in the Bombay Guardian giving a statement of 
facts, and calling upon the Government for an investiga- 
tion. This article was signed by three European missiona- 
ries. Here was the opportunity! The opium farmer was 
allowed (encouraged ?) to bring a suit against the three 
missionary signatories and the proprietor of the Guardian 
for defamation of character. The case has been in court 
ior two months or more. The prosecution failed to prove 
the charge of ‘‘conspiracy,’’ and that was thrown out. 
Hence the proceedings were directed against the four de- 
fendants individually. The first case was closed last week 
and the Rev. A. W. Prautch, of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, was sentenced to pay a fine of 201 rupees 
or, in default of payment, to one month’s simple imprison- 
ment in the House of Correction. Mr. Prautch declined to 
pay the fine, and is now serving his term of imprisonment 
in Bombay. The other three defendants were offered the 
privilege of apologizing for publishing the article in ques- 
tion ; but they declined to do so, and the suit will therefore 
proceed against them in turn. 

In reading the evidence which was presented by the de- 
fense it seems to us that the truth of the statements which 
were objected to was abundantly proved, and it is difficult 
to understand the ground of the conviction and the harsh 
sentence. Wedo not believe that the friends of justice 
and right in England will receive with complacency the 


tidings that a Christian missionary in Bombay has been 


imprisoned for exposing what he believed to be the illegal 
procedure of the opium farmer. In this case as in the well- 
nigh unanimous official testimony in favor of opium, we 
think the department has gone a little too far , and that it 
will react upon them to their injury. It must be confessed 
that some of the methods of our anti-opium friends in 
Bombay are such that many, perhaps the majority of mis- 
sionaries in India cannot approve of them; but for all that 
there is an innate sense of justice which demands fair play 
for those who are honestly trying todo what they believe 
to be their duty. 
Satara. 
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A MESOPOTAMIAN VILLAGE. 
BY THE REV, A. N, ANDRUS, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THE Gospel entered the village of Kulleth about thirty 
years ago. It hada hard time in making its way. When 
a congregation had been gathered, a chapel built, and a 
preacher’s house erected, efforts were made from time to 
time to get a separate Protestant community set off from 
the Syrian community and recognized by the Government. 
These were unsuccessful until in the spring of 1892, when 
six families were formally constituted a Protestant com- 
munity. It did not include all the families of the congre- 
gations, bat it laid the foundations for future additions. 

One of the rulers of the village, who at the time did all 
he could to prevent the step, has been determined to break 
up organized Protestantism. Accordingly, for the last two 
years he has seized every opportunity to oppress and perse- 
cate the little band, and about two months ago made his 
crowning effort, by using Government officials upon the 
occasion of their visit to the village to collect back taxes. 
Altho the little company owed no back taxes, false lists 
were made out against them as well as the rest of the 
village, which owed them, and with stripes, the breaking 
in of doors by night, the scattering of winter stores of 
grain and molasses over the floor, and insulting and beat- 
ing women, some two thousand piasters were collected 
from those six families, and not a scrap of a receipt was 
given for any part of it. Indeed, the false lists were de- 
stroyed and the funds collected upon them appropriated 
to purposes best known to this man of violence. 

The brethren engaged an advocate to bring in a suit for 
areclamation of the funds. This enraged him still more, 
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and he is said to have sworn that he would not leave any 
vestige of Protestantism in the village. He at once began 
to make use of the gendarmes. sent to collect taxes for his 
own purposes. On one occasion he sent two of them with 
his own servant to search houses of Protestants for men 
who were wanted by the Government and said to be in hid- 
ing. They had no search warrant, but boldly entered the 
houses, broke open and emptied boxes in which clothes 
were kept, burst skins in which meal and wheaten grits 
were stored, and emptied their contents on the floor, and 
beat the women for not producing the men when there 
were none in the house. 

At another time he got the gendarmes drunk, and then 
sent them with his servant tocatch and kill hens belong- 
ing to Protestants. Whoever attempted to protect his 
hens was cruelly beaten by the boozy gendarmes, whether 
man or woman, Without the least provocation, they also 
entered the chapel yard and threw stones at the children, 
who were leaving schoo) ; they also struck with a club the 
teacher who came out to see what was going on. 

The obvious intent of these outrageous deeds was to pro- 
voke the Protestants to some overt act which would serve 
him as a ground of procedure against them, and thereby 
draw them off from the reclamation suit. One of the 
gendarmes, in his efforts to hit some one with a stone, 
reeled and fell on his face, drawing blood from his nose 
and mouth. This result furnished the oppressor with a 
sufficient pretext, and he straightway informod the Gov- 
ernment that a gendarme had been beaten by the Protes- 
tants and had several teeth knocked out! The local govern- 
ment, enjoying emoluments from this man’s hand, and 
not overconscientious in the discharge of its functional 
duties, lends its full weight to the support of his claims, 
The case is now on, and the end is not yet. 

Meanwhile the Lord also was at work. The unusual vio- 
lence and extortion which this chief man brought to bear 
upon the village some two months since, and his unscru- 
pulous treatment of the Protestants afterward, were being 
used by Him to push a multitude, long impregnated with 
the truth but hesitating to attach themselves to it, into 
open declaration of its acceptance. They were like chick- 
ens well formed in the shell but not yet strong enough to 
pick their own way out. Theviolent hand of the oppressor 
broke the shells from the outside, and, presto! instead of 
crushing out Protestantism, he finds that he has but in- 
creased its forces from six houses to forty. The steadiness 
of those six the last two years is rewarded. The congrega- 
tion which at the beginning of the-year numbered but 
thirty souls, has grown to one hundred, with a prospect of 
increase, dnd the day school has enlarged from fifteen 
pupils to thirty-five. It begins to look as tho the Gospel 
had entered Kulleth to stay. 

Mardin. 
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IN OLD CALABAR. 





BY THE REV. HUGH GOLDIE, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 





Leaving my colleague, Mr. Dean, to attend to the duties 
of Creek Town, I came up the river to take charge of this 
station in the absence of the brother who occupies it, who 
has taken a voyage to Britain to recruit. Ikorofiong is 
situated on the borders of Ibibio, and the work lies more 
among the Ibibio people than the Calabar tribe. The 
greater part of the palm oil, the principal article of com- 
merce exported, is produced by the former, the Calabar 
people acting as middle men between them and the facto- 
ries. 

The population of this extensive territory, which 
stretches to Ibo, on the Niger, is scattered in small vil- 
lages, in frequent strife with one another, tho belonging 
to one tribe. A recent fight between two neighboring vil- 
lages, from which our congregation is chiefly drawn, has 
much injured the station. The stronger party destroyed 
the village of the weaker, and the inbabitants fled for ref- 
uge to another locality. An appeal was made to the con- 
sular power, which, tho it has not yet made itself felt in 
the whole of the protectorate, was able to take up this 
case. As the result, the fugitives were allowed to rebuild 
their town; but they have not yet returned. When the 
so-called Christian nations appeal for the settlement of 
their disputes to the arbitrament of the sword, can 
we wonder that these poor tribes act in like manner? 
While I was writing the above a man came in to 
have his wounds dressed received in a fight going on 
between two other villages. In Ikotana, the sta- 
tion immediately above this, where we have carried on 
the work of the mission for a good many years, the two 
chiefs, brothers, are deterred only by fear of the consul 
from making their town their battlefield. Both are yet 
wed to the superstitions of the olden time, and each 
accuses the other of seeking his life by the use of charms. 
The whole community is involved in this contest, and it is 
in such a state of society in which Mr. Dean, who labors 
there, must perform his duty as best hecan. Greatly do 
we need the prayers of the churches to sustain us and 
make the power of the Gospel felt among such tribes. Let 
me add that instead of such prayers, in some cases along 
with these prayers many who occupy a place in the Chris- 
tian Church promote this state of constant strife among 
them and build up the kingdom of darkness by the flood 
of strong drink which they pour among them. But not- 
withstanding this powerful oppositiou given by men with 
the words ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,’’ to the gracious purpose 
of Christ toward those sunk in the depths of heathenism, 
and the terrible superstitions by which Satan has enslaved 
them, God is gathering a people for himself from among 
them. We have just now lost a devoted fellow-laborer in 
the death of the Rev. Asuqua Ekanem, one of our native 
ministers. He for many years had the charge of the sta- 
tion at Ikunetu, and by his earnest ministry and a consist- 
ent Christian life he gained much influence over his peo- 
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ple. His parting word before he expired was: “There i. 
peace in the soul tho the body be pained.” 
Tkorofiong, Old Calabar. 


MEXICO. 
BEARING TESTIMONY FOR CHRIST. 


BY WM. D. POWELL. D.D., 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


MorE than two years ago I began work in Tasco, a fa- 
natical town in the State of Guerero. A few years before 
the people killed the Jefe Politico because he would not 
allow religious processions during Holy k. 

I have just spent several days preaching in that and 
neighboring towns. I found that a believer who had been 
received for baptism on a previous visit, had been called 
out of his house and stabbed to death, only a few days be- 
fore. I baptized his aged wife, who seemed resolute to fol- 
low in our Lord’s appointed ways. Two families had re- 
ceived notices so often from their relatives of their inten- 
tion to kill them, that they were moving away. 

One member had died. Her brothers are very fanatical. 
They insisted that she should send for a priest. She and 
her husband told them that she did not need a priest ; that 
she had confessed to God. When they found their en 
treaties in vain they went to the Jefe Politico and he, con- 
trary to the law, sent two policemen at ten o’clock at night 
to take the dying woman to the home of the brothers, 
where they hoped to force her to confess. But the husband 
chanced to be in the kitchen, and hearing the statements 
of the police, he slipped away to the house of an ex-priest, 
who is a member of our church. Brother Higuera advised 
him not to return homethat night. The police, unable to 
find him, left word for him to appear at court next morn- 
ing af teno’clock. He did so; but the spirit of the dear 
woman had gone to be with God, ‘‘ where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest.’ She is said to 
have been the first woman who had died in Tasco without 
having confessed to a priest. 

I baptized twelve on this visit, and several others stand 
approved for baptism. Persecution only seems to put life 
into the work. 

I sold eight Bibles one day. The only preparatory work 
done in Tasco has been by those indispensable harbingers 
of Gospel work, the colporters of the Bible Society. 

Tolcua. 














Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
ATKINS, 8. H., Lyon, accepts call to East Machias, Me. 
BARBOUR, T. S., Newport, R. I., called to Bethel, Vt. 
BARNUM, W. L., Streetsboro, O., called to Flat Rock, Mich. 
BEAN, Leroy &., inst. June 7th, West ch., Portland, Me. 
BISP HAM, J. E., Zion, Penn., accepts call to West Henrietta, 
N. Y. 


COPELAND, J. L., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Skowhegan, 
Me. 


DAY, H. F., Larrabee, Me., resigns. 

DICKEY, Myron P., inst. June 6th, Milton, N. H. 

GREEN, S. C., ord. recently, Thornton, Ia. 

KENNERLY, J. R., Clarence, called to Hannibal, Md. 
MARSHALL, H. B., Washburn, Me., called to Amherst, N. H. 
PALMER, LyMAN, New Orleans, La., called to Waukegan, Ill. 


PHELAN, E. B., lesboro, called to Larrabee, West Kennebec and 
Bucks Heron, Me. 


PLATT, J. E., Saline, called to Manchester, Mich. 

ROWLAND, M. L., Dixonville, called to Dunkard, Penn. 
SLAYSMAN, G. M., York, Penn., called to Hemlock Lake, N. Y. 
TOLSON, G. M., Lancaster, S. C., called to Crisfield, Md. 
TAYLOR, W. F., Indianapolis, Ind., called to Seattle, Wash. 


UNDERWOOD, L. B., Waverly, Va., called to Sharpsville, 
Penn. 


WHITCOMB, C. F., Euclid, called to Delphi, N. Y. 
ZELIE, JNo. S., Plymouth, Conn., accepts call to Cleveland, O. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BOOTHBY, CuayrTon D., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Houlton, 
Me. 


CADY, Cuauncey M., Kioto, Japan, accepts call to Prescott, 
Ariz. 


CLAFLIN, Joun, Ovid, accepts eall to Clio, Mich. 
COTTRELL, M. L., called to permanent pastorate, Mondamin, 
Ta. 


CRATER, GrorGce W., Hetland, accepts call to Carthage and 
Edmond, 8. D. 


DALE, H. Durron, called to Topsham, Me. 
DIXON, Junian H., Chamberlain, S. D., accepts call to Viroqua, 
Wis. 


DONALDSON., Davrp, Chicago Sem., accepts call to Ocheyeden 
and Little Rock, Ia. 


DOUGLASS, H. Pau, Andover Sem., accepts call to Manson, 
Ta. 


EWELL, Epwry, Byron, called to Clarion, Il. 
McALLISTER, A., ord. May 22d., Ellsworth, Minn. 


MORGAN, CHARLEs L., inst. May 3ist, Central ch., Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass. 


RICHARDSON, FRANK H., ord. recently Onarga, Ill. 
THOMSON, Roserr J., inst. May 23d, Green’s Farms, Conn. 
RICE, Cnarves B., Danvers Center, Mass., resigns. 

SIMPSON, SamvEt, Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Garner, Ia. 
SNOWDEN, James E., Le Mars, called to Knoxville, Ia. 
THOMSON, A. EvGeENE, First ch., Yankton, S. D., resigns. 
TOWNE, SALEM D., Oldtown, Me., resigns. 

TRACY, IsaacB., Chicago Sem., called to Valley City, N. D. 
WALTERS, THomas W.., Colfax, Wash., called to Genesee, Cal. 
WEST, Par ey B., Sibley, Ia., resigns. 


Vale, L. J., Daud, Mass., accepts call to Georgetown, 
inn. 


WRIGHT, W. M., Selma, Minn., accepts call to Raymond, Wis. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
CARLES, Doveras, Madison, accepts call to New Albany, 
nd. 


CARTER, Roserrt E., Lebanon, Penn., resigns. 

CHAPIN, Dwieat L., inst. June 19th, Brookville, O. 

HAYS, F. W. inst. recently, North East, Penn. 

LUCCOCK, G. N., Bloomington, Ind., resigns. 

McNINCH, Huan, Omaha Sem., accepts call to Red Oak, Ia. 
MITCHEL, L. H., Rochester, Minn., called to South Chicago, Ill. 
OVERMAN, IL. L., Montgomery, O., called to St. Louis, Mo. 


ROWAN, Wm. J., Princeton Sem., accepts call to Broadway ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 


SAWYER, R. A., Drawyers, Del., resigns. 
WELTY, J. B., inst. recently, Fourth ch., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Literature. 


The promnt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” wit be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their p The 


8 for au 
intret of our reader wil guide usin the welcton of work or further 


MR. HAMLIN GARLAND’S ESSAYS.* 


WE have read this little book with great interest. It 
is the work of a sincere and eartiest man, who goesat his 
subject with hammer and tongs and does not take any un- 
necessary pains to save the heads of unfortunate persons 
whochance to getin his way. If Mr. Garland is not 
strictly and coherently logical, there is yet no escap- 
ing his purpose, which is to fortify with vehement 
eloquence the theory of literary art insisted upon by Mr. 
W. D. Howells so persistently, while he occupied the 
Editor’s Study in Harper's Magazine. Mr. Garland 
gives a zest to his productions by spilling into them the 
spirit of a very charming personality and by agitating 
their surface with an effervesciag and bubbling enthu- 
siasm. His book is good reading, especially to one who 
rejects almost every letter of it as quite devoid of criti- 
cal value, : 

Evidently Mr, Garland imagines that he is a provincial 
with much brawn, and that Eastern folk will shy clear 
of an encounter with him. He reminds us of a fighting 
rustic lad, who has come to town to “bluff the dudes” 
and have things his own way. If idols are not crumbling 
he is in for making them crumble forthwith, Ina word, 
he doesn’t purpose anything less than tumbling Shakes- 
peare and Scott and Homer and Dante and Hugo and 
Moliére out of the window, while a lot of Western boys, 
fresh from the plow and guiltless of education, take the 
floor and delight the world with provincial realism and 
local color. 

Mr. Garland’s egotism is not disagreeable ; it does not 
excite a perverse spirit of opposition ; we are compelled to 
accept it in the same spirit that would control us were a 
big, hearty, well-fed, uneducated Western plowboy to 
demand recognition as president of Harvard College or 
professor of Greek at Yale. Thereis in it the saving 
quality of elemental boldness, et preterea nihil. © 

Like every other person whose critical insight is 
guided by his admiration of a single contemporary mas- 
ter, Mr. Garland rushes to the extremes of theory and 
depends upon incandescent phrases to light up what 
he has but poorly thought out. His temper, however, is 
amiable, and when he out-Howellses Mr. Howells in 
adoration of Tolstoi and almost equals John Burroughs 
in booming Walt Whitman we take it allin good part as 
something inevitable in the case of an enthusiastic dis- 
ciple, Yet we must, having first carefully weighed what 
Mr. Garland has written, observe that the idols after all 
are not crumbling under this very sharp acid distilled 
from sundry prairie weeds and fence-corner flowers. 
Mr. Garland has a delightful genius, a rich, honest 
nature; but he is impatient because in fifteen minutes 
or thereabout he cannot convince the world that the 
classics are a set of stolid sphinxes and that all that art 
needs at present to make it flame like a sunrise is simply 
to turn loose upon it a prime lot of Western boys and 
girls who have been happily steered free of collegiate in- 
fluences and classical reading. 

We heartily welcome Mr, Garland as a true poet anda 
cunning writer of stories ; we hope that he will not side- 
track himself at Mr. Howells’s private station ; that he 
will quickly grow tired of Walt Whitman’sstyle of verse- 
making, which is not verse-making at all, and that he 
will take his own advice and be true to himself. For a 
while he may find philistinism an amusing assumption ; 
but sooner or later an ample and hungry mind like his 
will discover that it is not the locil and the timely upon 
which great art is founded ; that what has been will be ; 
that the universal, everlasting appeal is what holds man- 
kind ; that the idols have this appeal and will not crum- 
ble. 

We have found Mr. Garland’s book well worth reading 
on account of its provincial boldness and carelessness, 
and for the broad glimpse it gives of the slowly ripening 
national aspiration which is lifting the general average 
of American social and intellectual values. We do not 
find Mr. Garland a clear reasoner; he does not seem to 
be familiar with the history of literatures ; he evidently 
speaks from his emotional centers, not from rich trea- 
sures of knowledge; he attacks literary idols, as Don 
Quixote attacked windmills, without previous adequate 
acquaintance with them; but we feel with a thrill of 
welcome the genuine American spirit flashing out of all 
his unscientific, ill-digested and critically ineffectual 
struggles toward voicing the meaning of literary art. 

It is scarcely worth while to treat seriously a critic 
who assures us that “‘Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Dante, 
Milton are fading away into mere names.” Mr, Garland 
adds that theirs are ‘* books we should read, but seldom 
do”; yet his meaning is that what art most needs now is 
oblivion for the classics ancient and modern. The ‘mere 
names” of literature, even when what they stand for is 
lost, send an influence into the higher intellectual life. 
When Shakespeare’s incomparable dramas shall be gone 
forever, there will hang over his name, as over that of 





hlich. 








* CRUMBLING IDOLS. TWELVE ESSAYS ON ART, DEALING CHIEFLY 
WITH LITERATURE, PAINTING AND THE DRAMA. By HAMLIN GAR- 
LAND. Chicago and Cambridge: Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


the Greek Philetas, a luminous mist, the star-dust of 
forming worlds. 

Certainly it is one thing to be a classicist for the mere 
purpose of imitating the classics and another thing to 
have the best command of classical breadth, stability 
and universality. One may talk of sponging off the 
effect that the geniuses of the past have left upon life ; 
and it is easy to puff one’s cheeks and blow at the lamps 
of old romance ; but one’s children will somehow man- 
age to look over the back yard fence of a raw neology 
and see the far horizon dreamy and sweet where the 
eternal idols of art stand indissoluble against the sky. 
And the bright-faced and fresh-hearted young things 
will lift up their hands and eyes and adore the true, the 
beautiful and the good embodied in the imperishable 
classics just as if those classics had been written yester- 
day. 

The main trouble with Mr. Garland and all enthusias- 
tic, zealous, vehement converts to a local and ephemeral 
philosophy of art is to distinguish the return to nature 
from the return to what some contemporary vogue has 
substituted for nature. Mr. Garland is eager to be an 
iconoclast in order to make a clear way for Mr. Howells’s 
literary theory and the practice of it in America; but 
the better way would be to go on writing the local and 
the timely and let the mighty force he claims for them 
do the work of demolishing the idols. It is of no use to 
grow furious because the idols do not come down easily ; 
it is better to see that Shakespeare was but another form 
of Aischylus, Dante of Homer, Tennyson of Theocritus, 
and so on through the list, and that what we know as 
the classics are but the highest expression of absolute 
life by the most enlightened geniuses of the ages ; that 
every great maker from Tennyson back to Pindar had 
full sweep of the horizon behind him; and that it may 
possibly be better for us to profit by the examples of all 
the great ones than try to wall them away from our 
vision. 

Mr. Garland says many good things ; for examples : 

“It has taken the United States longer to achieve inde- 
pendence of English critics than it took to free itself from 
old-world political and economic rule,” 
and 

“The fatal blight upon most American art has been and 

is to-day itsimitative quality.” 
But in praising Tolstoi and Ibsen and the Norse writers 
and setting Walt Whitman at the head of American 
poets, he himself merely echoes what was first uttered 
by the French and Eaglish fleshly school of critics. 
Does he overlook the fact that criticism does not depend 
upon originality for its truth,and may be false even 
when absolutely American? 

The end of Mr. Garland’s theory of art, if it can be 
called a theory, is in a self-consciousnes pure and sim- 
ple; the artist must throw all culture, all learning, all 
the results of the past to the dogs, avoid colleges, put on 
overalls and brogans and gaze upon himself with the 
clear, unerring eyes of the ditch digger and the hod 
carrier ; he must dip his pen in a prairie mud-puddle and 
write the novel of American life! Hesets out with the 
truth that art must be native and have the smack of the 
soil; but he forgets that this native qualitication is the 
zest of genius, not an acquirement, and that to set it in 
literature genius must first have this zest and then turn 
to acquire the cunning and craft, as Pindar acquired 
them, in the light of all the ages, by the study of models, 
rules and examples. It seems absurd that any person 
should imagine that any form of literature can be made 
without the aid of learning, or that the enduring forms 
of literary art have sprung, or ever will spring, into 
existence out of an uneducated brain. And yet this is 
what Mr. Garland’s criticism comes to when reduced to 
its final terms. It might be stated thus: All the great 
writers of the past have had their day and their books 
are enfeebling ; if we study them we will imitate them ; 
let us not study books at all, but just go at it and write 
something worth while. He does not tell us how weare 
to get enough literary knowledge to write at all; if we 
go to school there are the school books to lead us astray, 
and if we study at home we must read something ! 

Here, in Mr. Garland’s own words, is his theory : 


“When society changes, when his audience dies, the 
writer’s power passes away.” 

He seems unable to grasp the larger truth that hu- 
manity, not society, is the arbiter, and that the audience 
of true genius never dies, because humanity in its orig- 
inal elements never changes. 

And here is what Mr. Garland has to say of education- 
al institutions : 

“Schools are conservative forces. They are nearly always 
linked with the aristocratic and the old, especially in their 
art instruction. Universities-are bulwarks of tradition. 
They are pools left on the beach by an ebbing tide.” 

These, too, are “ crumbling idols” that must go down 
before the ‘‘ farmer by birth and novelist by profession,” 
who sees no future for the writer who by study has 
found out how to write! Evidently if Mr. Garland were 
intending to make a great novelist or poet out of a boy 
hé would put him out to plow, forbid him to see a col- 
lege, school or university, would not let him read the 
masters, even if he were born able to read them, and 
would expect him to absorb somehow a style, a diction, 
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a literary form and a command of art far superior to 
what the classics ever dreamed of. 

Mr. Garland’s criticism is the rawest and crudest ex- 
tract of literary anarchy and antinomian confusion ; it 
cannot brook law, because law is conservative ; it girds 
at the masters because they are permanent, and it sets 
itself against education because education is the inex- 
tinguishable light of the past by which the masters see 
into the future and walk in the present ; it hates univer- 
sities and schools, because they are selective, aristo- 
cratic. 

But Mr. Garland is interesting and attractive aside 
from the garb of iconoclasm in which he picturesquely 
and grotesquely robes himself, He has a fresh and lively 
style, is courageous to recklessness, and somehow wins 
one’s sympathy while incontinently treading on one’s 
toes with his plow-shoes. Here and there he lets fall, as 
if by a happy accident, or sudden inspiration, paragraphs 
and even pages of delightfully true and beautiful 
thought. As a piece of fiction, a fine bit of romantic 
and impossible criticism, his book is as charming in its 
way as anything we have read for a long time ; and we 
do not say this in irony. Criticism has its fictions, and 
he is a true artist who can make one that is interesting 
enough to command attention. Crumbling Idols is a 
brilliant and highly ornate fabrication of Mr. Garland’s 
fancy, and for fear that Mr. Garland may imagine that 
he has convinced us and demolished the classics we feel 
in duty bound to hit him with a chunk of Pindar: 
tiva Oed6v, tiv’ fpwa, tiva 0 dvdpa keAadjoouev ; shall it be the 
leaders of Coxey’s battalions and the men who prefer le 
clinquant de Tasse a tout lor de Homére? With hearty 
acknowledgment of Mr. Garland’s vigorous blows, the 
idols, we are inclined to think, will stand up bold and 
beautiful on the purple rim of the world revered and 
worshiped for all time. The true artist sweeps with his 
fervent eyes the whole area of time and experience; he 
does not see to imitate, but to digest and assimilate, and 
he it is who cries now, as did the matchless lyrist of 
Beeotia : He is never 
too old to learn, and nothing is too old to learn from. 


> 
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A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South,the 
United Presbyterian Church, the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, and the Presbyterian Church, South, in 
the United States. By Prof. Gross Alexander, D.D., James 
B. Scouller, D.D., Prof. R.V. Foster, D.D., and Prof. T. C. 
Johnson, D.D. (The Christian Literature Co., New York, 
$2.50.) Uniform with Volumes I and IV of The American 
Church History Series, The Christian Literature Co., New © 
York, comes Volume XI, the intermediate numbers not 
being ready yet. It embraces four denominations, which 
are described by as many writers. The historical descrip- 
tions are too full to be called sketches, but hardly full 
enough to require separate volumes. The Churches are 
the Methodist Episcopal, South, and the United, Cumber 
land, and Southern Presbyterian. Prof. Gross Alexander, 
D.D., gives a succinct account of the origin, characteristics 
and development of the Southern branch of Episcopal 
Methodism, portraying in a single preliminary chapter 
the events leading up to the division in 1844, and showing, 
in a second, what took place in the famous General Con- 
ference of that year. Then comes an account of the or- 
ganization of the Southern body and its subsequent his- 
tory, much of which is related to that of the Northern 
branch, and of its various enterprizes. Professor 
Alexander is a candid, careful and interesting writer. 
Dr. James B. Scouller gives a very clear idea of the ele- 
ments which went to form the United Presbyterian 
Church, whose first General Assembly was held in 1859; 
Prof. R. O. Foster, in very brief compass, only about fifty 
pages, describes the rise, progress and principles of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and Prof. T. C. Johnson - 
occupies the rest uf the space, over 160 pages, with the his- 
tory of the beginnings in war times of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church and of its growth and work. We do not 
think too much space is given to the last named denomina- 
tion ; but certainly too little is allotted to the Cumberland 
body, which represents a movement of very great interest 
in Presbyterian history. Thereisa disadvantage in deal- 
ing with separate branches of the same denominational 
group in different volumes. It makes some repetition of 
history necessary, and does not allow of an adequate view 
of Methodist or Presbyterian history as a whole; but we 
suppose the plan of the series made it necessary. Other- 
wise some volumes would have been very large and some 

quite small. 


Was the Apostle Peter Ever at Rome? By the Rev. Mason 
Gallagher, D.D. (Hunt & Eaton, NewYork. $1.00:) Weagree 
with the Rev. Dr. John Hall, who contributes the intro- 
duction to this volume, that the subject has vital impor- 
tance both for Roman Catholics and Protestants, and that 
Dr. Gallagher’s discussion is broad, strong, and conducted 
with a learned and dispassionate candor. He does not set 
aside the Roman assumption as unworthy of examination 
but, on the contrary, gives it most respectful consideration. 
His conclusion is that the only two writers, outside of the 
New Testament, who have reached us from the second cen- 
tury, Clement and Ignatius, say nothing whatever of Pe- 
ter’s presence in Rome, while, in the century following, 
Polycarp, Barnabas, Hermas, Justin and the Didache con- 
tain no word of evidence that he visited Rome or died there. 
As to the New Testament it is equally silent. TheClemen- 
tina are fictions, and the later statements do not bear ex- 
amination, while the antecedent improbabilities in the case 
lie heavily against the assumption. Dr. Gallagher’s work 
is done carefully, thoroughly, and in a tone of candor which 
commands confidence. 
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A Harmony of the Gospels for Historical 
Study. By Wm. Arnold Stevens, Professor 
in N. T. Interpretation, Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and Ernest De Witt Burton, 
Professor of the same in the University of 
Chicago. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) We are much pleased with this Har- 
mony,and chiefly for the reason that it does 
not harmonize. The ordinary patchwork 

business is dropped and the parallel pas- 

sages are printed side by side for compari- 

son and to tell their ownstory. The whole cy- 

ele of our Lord’s life and history is divided 

into nine parts, the first being the thirty 

years of private life, the eighth the Passion 

Week, and the ninth the post resurrection 

Forty Days. Each part isarrunged analytic- 
ally in chapters and sections which present 
the topics of the teeny 8 whole and un- 
broken with the New Testament accounts 
standing side by side, also unbroken, for 
comparative study. Theeditors’ work con- 
sists mainly in this rearrangement of the 
text for analytic and comparative study. 

They have introduced explanatory foot- 

notes on each page, but sparingly. 


Criticisms on Contemporary Thought 
and Thinkers. By Richard Holt Hutton. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. In two vol- 
umes, 16mo, $3.00.) Mr. Hutton is one of 
the best of the English reviewers, and none 
the less worthy of atttention for his rather 
exceptionally cautious and conservative 
tone. The selections which compose these 
two volumes are taken from The spectator. 
Some of them run rather far back for con- 
temporary thinking, and date from 1873. 
The majority date from since 1880. They 
are not profovad, but there isa deal of solid 
sense in them, uttered by aman who under- 
stands well the art of literary expression. 
They are telling, interesting, always in 
good form, and carry one very intelligently 
through a review of the course of thought 
and opinion among English-speaking peo- 
ple during the last thirty years. 


Courage. By Charles Wagner. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $1.25.) It is not 
often that we can commend a book of the 
class to which this belongs with so little 
reserve. The author of ‘‘ Youth” gives us 
in this volume another which in some im- 
portant respects is better than the first, and 
the crowning merit of both volomes is that 
they grasp the positive, forceful elements 
of character and do not go solely on the 
principle of building the good in man 
by casting out the bad. The residuum 
of such a scheme in general would be 
nothing. The chapters ‘‘How to Acquire 
Force,’”’ ‘‘Gaiety,’”? ‘‘Manly Honor,’ and 
“The Spirit of the Defense,’’ sound the key- 
notes of a vein of life and character which 
is as true and Christian as itisuncommonly 
presented by the ordinary moralists of the 
pulpit and the platform. 


Absolution Examined in the Light of 
Primitive Practice. By Hugh Miller 
Thompson, Bishopof Mississippi. (Thomas 


Whittaker, New York. 50 cents.) Thisis 
the republication of a useful bock which 
was brought out in the first edition more 
than twenty years ago. It takes neither 
the High Church nor the Roman Catholic 
view of absolution, but points out the condi- 
tions and limitations under which the 
Church is empowered to grant absolution 
and the spiritual benefits and usefulness of 
the practice. 


The Amateur Aquarist, by Mark Samuel, 
Aquarist to Columbia College, is a capital 
manual for amateurs iy this method of 
studying natural history. The author 
brings his experience to bear in a fascinat- 
ing manner on the equipment and mainte- 
nance of the self-sustaining aquarium, and 
gives hints and instructions for the selec- 
tion of fishes and plants and their discovery 
and the treatment which is likely to keep 
them in health. (The Baker & Taylor Co., 
New York. $1.00.) 


Five Minute Object Sermons to Children. 
By Silvanus Stall, D.D. (Funk & Wag- 
nalis Company, New York. $1.00.) Dr. 
Stall is an expert in the kind of work at- 
tempted, and we may add achieved, in this 
little book. The addresses are little object- 
lesson sermons, as bright, pithy and taking 
as they can ‘be, with a good point to them 
always, whether the natural history of the 
object lesson is exactly right or uot, which 
is of very slight importance, provided it 
illustrates the point. 


Old Court Life in France. By Frances 
Elliot. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York. 
Two vols., 8vo, $4.00.) This is the fifth 
edition of a work of some considerable 
popular merit which first appeared in 1873. 
The author is understood to have had great 
personal familiarity with the scenes of this 
history and the traditions and evidence on 
which it rests. Her style is vivacious and 


dramatico-conyersational. Shedeals in the 
deep shadows of a dark and bloody period 
in which mysterious formalities alternate 
with plots and counterplots, very much as 
they do in Taine, but with less of scientific 
rigor or system. The book is as readable 
as a novel. 


We very much regret the inadvertence 
which made us say in our notice of Dr. 
Allen’s “‘ Historical Sketch of the Unitarian 
Movement,” June 14th, that the Unitarian 
Association had voted to ‘‘ remove the word 
Christian from its title.’ The facts were 
stated correctly in our previous editorial, 
April 12th, on ‘‘ Lowering the Christian 
Flag.” 


+ 
> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“THE Golden House” is the title of a 
new novel by Mr. Charles Dudley, Warner, 
which will begin in the July Harper's. In 
it Mr. Warner considers some of the prob- 
lems of poverty. 





.. The Critic for June 16th contains an 
excellent portrait of the late Professor 
Whitney, with personal tributes to his 
scholarship and character from a number of 
well-known American philologists. 


..Mrs. H. M. Plunkett in the July Pop- 
ular Science Monthly will tell the story of 
the introduction of inoculation for small- 
pox into England, under the title ‘* Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu and Modern Bac- 
teriology.”’ 


.. The Home Journal for Jane 13th in- 
cludesa summer resort guide, giving routes, 
cost of trips, the tariff of charges at hotels, 
and other information of special use to any 
who are at a loss how to spend their sum- 
mer holiday season. 


.-The July number of The Chautau- 
quan will contain the complete detailed 
program of the Chautauquan Assembly to 
be held at Chautauqua Lake during July 
and August, besides the general program of 
fifty other Chautauqua Assemblies which 
will be held during the summer in various 
other purts of the United States. 


..The first prize of one hundred dollars 
offered by The Dominant, of Philadelphia, 
for the words of a patriotic song has been 
awarded to Osman C. Hooper, by the 
judges, Mr. EK. C, Stedman, Col. J. A. Cock- 
erill, of the New York Morning Advertiser 
and Mr. Jerome Buck, Jr., of the New York 
World. The following is a specimen stinzt 


* Liberty, patron of cot and of palace, 

May our devotion to thee never cease ; 

Long may we drink from thy heavenly chalice 
Deep to contentment, and progress and 
peace.” 

If in the opinion of such men this and sim- 
ilar lines were the best patriotic verses 
offered for the prize, it would have been well 
for the competitors to take a course of pa- 
triotism at the Woodstock Fourth ‘of July 
celebration to arouse some stirrings of gen- 
uine enthusiasm before they set pen to pa” 
per. 


.. The old firm of D. Appleton & Co. are 
to remove presently from Bond Street to 
their new warehouse, No. 72 Fifth Avenue, 
corner of Thirteenth Street. Daniel Apple- 
ton came to New York from Boston in 1825 
The business he set upin Exchange Place 
was at first more or less general, his eldest 
son, the present head of the house, being in 
charge of the importation and sale of Eng- 
lish books, When Mr. Appleton removed 
to Clinton Hall, Beekman Street, be be- 
came exclusively an importer and seller of 
books and soon after a publisher. The 
movement of the business up town has 
steadily progressed; from Exchange 
Place to Beekman Street; to 200 Broad- 
way; to the old Society Library build- 
ing, Broadway and Leonard Street; to 443 
445 Broadway; to Grand Street, corner of 
Greene, in a building erected by the firm ; 
to 549-551 Broadway, whence, in 1880, to the 
present large warehouse in Bond Street. 
William Henry, the present head. of the 


firm, was taken into the business by his , 
Ten years later , 


father January, 1838. 
Daniel Appleton retired, and his son, John 
Adams, took his place. Three other sons, 
Daniel Sidney, George Swett and Samuel 
Francis subsequently became partners. 
The firm is now composed of William 


H. Appleton, William W. Appleton, 
Daniel Appleton, Edward Dale Ap- 
pleton and D. Sidney Appleton. The 


London agency was begun by William 
Henry in 1835. The first publication was 
‘* Daily Crumbs from the Master’s Table,” a 
little 32mo published in 1831. In 1853 the 
growth of the business required the estab- 
lishment of the printing office and binderyin 
Franklin Street. Later its expansion had 
become so great as to require the formation 
of a manufacturing department, and the 
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erection of the enormous printing and man- 
ufacturing house in Brooklyn. The firm 
began early the publication of books that 
were making or likely to make a commo- 
tion, as, for example, the famous Tract No. 
90. The works of Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, 
and Spencer came from their press, as well 
as The Popular Science Monthly, and the 
voluminous International Science Series 
and International Education Series, endless 
school books and text-books, and a long list 
of medical works. Their list of histories 
and large works of general interest, such as 
the Memoirs of General Sherman, Joseph 
E. Johnston, and Jefferson Davis, Bap- 
croft’s History, MacMaster’s, Ripley 
Hitchcock’s “ Art of the World,” illustra- 
tive of the Columbian Exposition, make a 
volume. ‘To these must be added the 
*“*American Clyclopedia,” “The Annual 
Cyclopedia,” the “ Cyclopedia of American 
Biography,” the new revised edition of 
*‘ Johnson’s Cyclopedia,” and an imposing 
list of journals and periodicals. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Selections from the Poems ¢ ¢. Aripar A h 
Clough. 64x44, pp. vili, New ork : 
RIED HP Easy 65bis0 nck cneescasnbnnsens see 

The Joint Standard. A Plain Exposition of 
Monetary Princ spies and of the Monetary 
Controversy. bk mae Helm. 734x5, pp. 
xv, 221. The ead Se Sees -60bcevecsebeibemeueetes 

The Elements of Metaphysics, Seine a Guide 
for Lectures and Private Use. By Dr. Paul 
Deussen. Translated from the Second Ger- 
man Edition, with the Personal Co Collabora- 
tion of the Autbor. By C . Withan 
Appendix, containing the Author's Add 
betore the Bombay Branch of the Kofal 
Asiatic Society. On the Philosophy of tne 
Ved&nta in its Relation to Occidental Meta- 
physics. 74¢x5, pp. xxiv, 337. The same...... 

Children’s Singing Games, with the Tunes to 
which They are Sung. Collected and dives 
by Alice B. Gomme. Pictured in Black and 
White by Winifred Smith, 94x84, pp. 70. 
UO GRID cncnscccicecescces.ctecsteasion Sasided 

The Temple Shakespeare. With a Preface, 
Giossary, etc., by Israel Gollancz, -M.A. 
5¥gxii¢. Measure for a pp. viii, 14. 
Comedy of Errors, pp. viii, Phe same. 
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Primitive Civilizations; or, Outlines of the 
History of Ownership in Archaic Communi- 
ties. <4 E. J. Simcox. 9x6. In 
umes. Jolume I, pp. x, 576. 

WE Gees | Db trccncecborcccoscnssdanseba 

Classical Studies. In pe 3 of f Maney Drisler. 
944x644, pp. vili, 310. The 

Verona, and Other ~yallironestags ov John Ruskin, 
D.C.L., LL.D. With Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author. 9x6, pp. xxiii, 
Bee, TD ORO on cc hcvccvecsncccccccsenedechseees 

Judas Maccabeeus, and the Jewish War of In- 
dependence. By Claude Reignier ——- 
New Edition. 84x56, pp. 215. Tine same. 

The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ. By the Dis- 
=, of the Manuscript, Nicholus Noto- 

itch. gx: ath. pp. 191. New York: Rand, 
Me i SE ee er ay Fee 
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Observations of a Musician. 
bard. Second Edition, Augmented. 5igx4. 
pp. 168. Utica, N. Y. : Petverely rpubilehed.. 

The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated from 
the Third French Edition with annotations. 
By Zénaide A. Ragozin. Part II, The Insti- 
tutions. 94x14, pp. ix, 566. New York: 

Pi; PN MID, pha taniccecadciasciectesseeeeeds 

The Life of John Paterson, Major-General in 
the Revolutionary War. y his Great- 
tirandson, Thomas Egleston, LL.D. 
trated. Pp. 393. The same 

Toe - —_ of Other Days. By Mrs. Forrester. 

. pp. 305. Philadelphia, Penn: J. B. 
epics OEE CO... ..sccccccccveccvcccsccccce coves 

Life of St. Francisof Assisi. By Paul eaonter 
Translated by Louise Seymour Houghto: 

584 pp. xxxv, 448. New York: Charles 
OTS EEE OED, 060 cdcese dees cncecepessnnsesctts 
The Graphic History of the Fair. Containing a 
Sketch of International Expositions, a Ke- 
view of the Events Leading to the Discovery 

of America, and a History of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. ope pp. ¥ 
Chicago, Ill: The Graphic Co .............006 

Appeinged. An American Novel. By sand 
734x544. pp. 871. Detroit, Mich.: Detroit iow 
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48. New York and Chicago: Miening 
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Fungi and Fungicides. A Practical Manual 
concerning the Fungus Diseases of Cuiti- 
vatea Plants and the Means of Preventing 
their Ravages. By Clarence M. Weed, D Sc. 
Illustrated. 73¢x5i4, pp. vii, 228. New York: 
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Isabella of Castile. By_ Major-General O. O. 
Howard, U. A. Text illustrations by F. 
A. Carter. 74x34, pp. 34%. New ~— Funk 
& Wagnall DAI us Wabeceuensanesesencsieeinneke 
The Romance of a Transport. By w. Clark 
Russell. 7x5, pp. iv, 404. Stew" York: The 
Cassell Publishing Co 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


Climbing in the Himalayas 

By WILLIAM MArTIN Conway, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., Vice President on the Alpine 
Club; formerly Professor of Art in 
University College, Liverpool. With 
300 illustrations, by A. D. McCorRMICK, 
anda Map. 8vo. Cloth, $10.00. 


This work contains a minute record of one of the 
most important and thrilling geographical enter- 
prises of the century—an expedition made in 1892, un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, 
the Royal Society, the British Association, and the 
Government of India. It included an exploration of 
the glaciers at the head of the Bagrot Valley and the 
great peaks in the neighborhood of Rakipusbi (25,500 
feet); an expedition to Hispar. at the foot of the long- 
est glacier in the world outside the polar regions; the 
first definitely recorded passage of the Hispar Pass, 
the longest known pass in the world; and the ascent 
of Pioneer Peak (about 23,900 feet), the highest ascent 
yet authentically made. No better man could have 
been chosen for this important expedition than Mr. 
Conway, who has spent over twenty years in moun- 
taineering work inthe Alps. Already the author of 
nine published books, he has recorded his discoveries 
in this volume in the clear, incisive, and thrilling lan- 
guage of an expert. 


General Washington. 

By General BRADLEY T. JOHNSON. A new 
volumein the Great Commanders Series, 
edited by Gen. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
With Portraitand Maps. 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

A Virginian, appreciating the history and spirit of 
his Stat2, the author has approached the career of the 
greatest of Virginians with a comprehension of his 
hero’s personality which has been denied to sowe 
who have been unfamiliar with the latter’s environ- 
ments. He deals with Washington as a soldier, but 
his sympathetic attitude renders it easier to under- 
stand Washington the man. On the military side 
General Johnson will be found a most competent 
biographer and well-equipped critic, and his presen- 
tation of this phase of Wasbington’s career will be 
fresh in some respects, and of constant value, 


Cleopatra. 
A ROMANCE. By GEORG EBERS, author 

"of ‘* Uarda,” ‘‘An Egyptian Princess,” 

etc. In two volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 80 cents. 

In “Cleopatra ”’ Dr. Ebers offers tothe public one 
of the most important of bis historical romances. 
The subject is one which has engaged his attention 
for many years, and his treatment is characterized 
by an enthusiasm, as well as a mastery of historic. 
al coloring, which will place * Cleopatra’ among his 
most popular works. 


The Psychic Factor. 

AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY. By CHARLES 
VAN NORDEN, D.D., LL.D., Late Presi- 
dent of Almira College. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

This, the latest treatise on a subject that is now en- 
gaging the attention of all educators and philoso- 
phers, isa most admirable summing up of the ex- 
tended discussions and investigations that have been 
carried on in the field of psychological research up 
tothe present time. The purpose and spirit of the 
book are strictly scientific, and are intended to em- 
body the trustworthy results of safe thought in the 
realm of current psychology. It is the most readable 
and entertaining work of the kind that has appear- 
ed, and one that. may be perused with interest and 
profit not only by students, to whom it is especially 
addressed, but by all intelligent persons. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











A Serial Story, entitled 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY 


HARPER’S 


BEGINS IN 


MAGAZINE 


For July. Now Ready. 








SIX COMPLETE STORIES 


By Grace King, Owen Wister, C. S. Reinhart, Eva Anstruther, Brander Matthews, and 
Robert Grant are also features of this attractive Summer Number. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


New Books. 


Just Published. New Book by John Ruskin. 


Verona, and Other Lec- 


tures. 


Delivered principally at the Royal and Lon- 
don Institutions between 1870 and 1883. 
By JOHN RvskIN, D.C.L., LL D. Ilus- 
trated with Frontispiece in color, and 11 
Photogravure Plates from drawings 
by the author. Medium §8vo, cloth. 
Price, $2.50 net. 


“Of the five chapters in this volume, the ame three 
1s ie the year 1870; the last two cate 1882- 


lectures 
was written, ine author has 
lic; but this paper. *Candida 
like the rest in orm, 
stify th . er {title oF th li ‘Ve 
ju y e ge! era le 0 e volume— Wee es 
Other Lectures,’”"—From Editor's Introduction. 


Just Ready. New and Cheaper Edition. 
‘*A Great Book,’’ by a New Author. 


Social Evolution. 
By BENJAMIN KIpDp. 8vo, $1.75. 
“Undoubtedly the ablet book on social evolution 


that pee been published for a long time.’’—Boston 
Herala 


slectures. . .. $ 
IV. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Primitive Civilizations ; 
Or, Outlines of the History of Ownersbip in 
Archaic Communities. By E. J. Simcox, 
author of ‘‘ Natural Laws,” ete. 2 vols. 
8vo. Price $5.00 each. 


JUST READY. Second Edition, 


The Romance of the Insect 
World. 


By Miss L. N. BADENOCH. With illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25, 


“ Nothing could be more interesting to young read- 
ers than this book.”’— Boston Evening Transcript. 


A book of most fascinating interest.”—Boston 
Home Journal. 


ry 


“There are few readers of any age who will not 
feel its charm.”—N. Y¥. Evangelist. 


NOW READY. Second Edition, 
Third Edition in Preparation. 


The Friendship of Nature. 

A Chronicle of New England Birds and 
Flowers. By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. 
18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, limited 
to 250 copies, with twelve full-page plates. 
Crown 8vo. Price $3.00 net. 

* There is‘something of tranquil refreshment about 
this little book, like a stroll in some quaint old-fash- 
ioned garden, where sweet-scented flowers blow, and 
there is space, and wide en yeh trees, me e gold 
green sunshine strikes through on tang) 
seldom has any one written of birds so ainly— thelr 


frailness, their liquid notes, their whirling flights, all 
are here.”’—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Fourth Edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
Great Novel Now Ready. 


The Fifth Editionis in Active Preparation. 


Marcella. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of “ The 
History of David Grieve,’”’ ‘* Robert Els- 
mere,”’ etc., etc. With New Portrait 
In two volumes, small 12mo, buckram, 
In box. Price $2.00. 

“* Marcella’ is a novel not to be lightly passed over ; 
it seems to us the greatest that Mrs. Ward has writ- 
ten, viewed as a romance to be read tor" the interest 

and penaanre it affords, and cosily the greatest writ- 
by a woman since the pen fell from George Eli- 

K+) hand.”"—The Independent. 

NOW READY. 
Sixth Edition of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
New Novel, The Seventh Edition 
is Now in the Press. 


Katharine Lauderdale. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “‘ Sara- 
cinesca,” ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” ‘* Mr. 
Isaacs,'’ etc. With Illustrations and a 
new Portrait of the Author. In two 
volumes. Small 12mo, buckram, in 
box. Price, $2.00. 


*** Katharine lastordaly is an excellent novel, and 
the series of which the first insta “~ on 


has ni er or more delicate 
than it ‘is in* mamas Lauderdale.” —Spectator 


Just Published. A New Novel, 


The Wings of Icarus. 
Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as 
revealed by Herself in 
I. Thirty-five Letters written to Con- 
stance Norris between July 18, 188-, 
and March 26 of the following year. 
II. A fragmentary Journal. 
ILI. A Postscript. 
By LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA. 
cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 
x be human 


18mo, 





MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Cassell Publishing, Co.'s 


New and Recent Publications : 
THE ROMANCE OF A 
TRANSPORT. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of “ List, 
Ye Landsmen!” “The Emigrant Ship,” 
** Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc., etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


THE DIPLOMATIC 
REMINISCENCES OF LORD 
AUGUSTUS LOFTUS. 
Second Series. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
THE STORY OF A MODERN 
WOMAN. 

By ELLA HEPWORTH Drxon. Cloth, $1.00. 
WRECKAGE: SEVEN STUDIES 
By HuBURT CRACKANTHORPE. Cloth, $1.25. 
CHAPERONED: 


A BRIEF PAGE FROM A SUMMER ROMANCE. 
16mo, flexible cloth, 50 cents. 


_ WANTED: A COPYIST. 
flexible 























By W. H. BREARLEY. 
cloth, 50 cents. 


YOUNG SAM AND SABINA. 


By Tom COBBLEIGH, author of *‘ Gentle- 
man Upcott’s Daughter.’”’ 16mo, flexible 
cloth, 50 cents. 

MY TWO WIVES. 

By ONE oF THEIR HUSBANDS, in two 
parts: Part I—My First Wife, by Her Sec- 
ond Husband; Part I[I—My Second Wife, 
by her First Husband. 16mo, flexible 
cloth, 50 cents. 

BROKEN LINKS: 


A Love Story. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Snare of the Fowler,’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


LIFE AND LATER SPEECHES 
OF CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


One vol., 


16mo, 














8vo, extra cloth, $2.5 


THE STORY OF OUR PLANET. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work. 


The 


3d Quarter, 1894 


Westminster 
we Quarterlies 


Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


A GRADED SERIES. 


The Westminster Senior Quarterly for 
advanced scholars. With a colored 
map. 40 pages. One copy 20 cts. a year. 
School subscriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 

The Westminster Intermediate Quar- 

terly for younger scholars. With a col- 
ored map. 36 pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. 
School subscriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 

The Westminster Primary Quarterly. 
Enlarged and remodeled. Illustrated. 36 
pages. One copy, 10 cts.a year. School sub- 
scriptions, to one address, 8 cts. 


The best and the cheapest. 
Send for Samples. 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, 
Business Superintendent. 


1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TH EH HU] MAN for _25c. ‘a iA S). 


-~: 4 a oe Turns os i. oA Remedy. 
ARLEY PAKKER, F.R.AS. 

c.8. |p By “ eos 1013 Arch Ste Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.” —A thenrum, 


ened 
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LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, Ohio. 


A ~ spre onllegiate with the care and culture of 
s MARY EVANS, Principal. 


NEw JERSEY Lawrenceville 
LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 

JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION 
Capacity of School 300. 





Farly application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue, and information, address 


_Rev James C. Mackenzie, pp. p, 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Cart FAELTEN, Director. 
Illustrated ( Calendar giving full information free. 


_New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


OHIO, Cc leveland, 1020 Prospec t Street. 5 
Miss Mittleberger s School for Girls. 
Prepares for all C ollege s open to women, 


Re-opens September 25th. 


ACTIVE YOUNG MEN 


OF CHARACTER, 
ENERGY 

“GO0b, ADDRESS. 

EFEREN 

“and SOME WEANS, 
can abtats information relative to 

PAYING 
AVOCATION, 





by addressing 
THE NATIONAT. 
Cc CLLEGE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
Twenty-third Street and Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





The Edison-Mimeograph 
Typewriter. vices. 


Valuable to Clergymen 
and church workers 
because: 

It comes within 
the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it 
does the best Mim- 
situa work ned manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 














By J. T. BONNEY. Large 8vo, $5.00. 
“THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 
WITHIN YOU.” 

By Count TOLSTOI. 12mo, $1.50. 
*LISBETH. 
By LESLIE KEITH. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A FAIR JEWESS. 


By B. L, FARJEON, author of “‘The Last 
Tenant,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


PLAIN INTRODUCTIONS TO 
BOOKS OF THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Edited by the Rt. Rev. C. J. ELLIcoTT, 
D.D. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, each, $1.00. 


*.* Complete Descriptive Catalogue of 
Publications sent free to any address on 
application. 


The Cassell Publishing Co., 
31E, 17th St. (Union Sq.), New York. 


JESUS THE NAZARENE. wits: Partie 


armony of the phart, 
rei The story of Christ's. lite. Pha told in 
chronological order, with a unique arrangement 
of the harmony and Scripture references by col- 
umns inthe margin. Ata glancecan be seen the 
pation of the Gospels where the narrative a 
und. A careful introduction is furnished by 
Dr. C. R. Blackall. Price, 50 cents, net. 

THE LIFES oF JESUS FOR ORILDEES, By the 
same author. Questions and answers on the 
leading facts of Corist’s life simply stated. Ad- 
mirably adapted for use in the Sunday-school, 
home and Junior young peonte’s . i 3 societies. 
Bound in paper. Price, 15 cen 


W.J. SHUEY, Dayton, “Ohio. 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 
BY 
RITCHIE. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
180 FutTrow St, New Vort, 








WANTED. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


~ EDUCATION. 


Boston 10 Ashburton Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
-_ 1. so opens Wednesday, Oct. 3d. For circulars 
add EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 

















Briar Bend Seminary » Mt. Lake Park, Md. (A 
summer health resort.) Specially de designed jor delicate 


Girls. 7th yr. Address ELIZA B. SWAN, Principal. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, fost hichercance- 


tion of pours women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rs gh — 
skating Classical and general course of stud 
Ngee yd and optional. Year commences Ee RS 

894. Apply to Miss IDA C.ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, ‘ror women, 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awardsannually 











NEw YORK, Clinton. 
Cottage Seminary for G 
lementary and Len ene En belish, Ancient and Mod- 
ern Languages, Music and A Send for Catalogue. 
Rev.C. W. Hawley, A M., Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 
EAST CREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
= heat oe be — light. Twelve 


ndow 
$200 a lant 1. ‘Write for illustrated 
catalogue. F, D. *BLAK SLEE, D.D., Principal. 


EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


RINCETON, EW JERSEY. 
Princeton Courses of Study under Princeton Pro- 
essors. ht am Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


ern ianqoge 
ra H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479-451 Rearborn Ave., CHICAGO. 19th year begins 
Sept. 19th. Prepares for este and gives nemo 
courses of ae. ay gene 1s dies and Children. 

Iss ICE, A. 
Miss MW. BeebY, A.M. § Principals. 


Ew YORK, Cananda’ 
Gas oan PLACE cnooL for ‘ei 
tablished 1876. Year 














ins Sept. 19. 
atory, Academic and Collegiate apart ents ts. Gertifi- 
cates accepted by leadingColl and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





Hackettstownlnstitute"sew serecr. 


iste, Arp El for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Susie, £ Flocut ‘on, Labora . Best building of 
tts class. ation unsurpassed. [}lus. Catalogue \ 


Rev. a H. WHITNEY, DD., Pres. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber 2th. For circ als ursand reports apnly to Princi- 
OG INTL SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, PYF BURY. 


Combines individual teaching with exc ates. 
vantages for home and out-door ye Laboratories. 
Oys. - KNAPP, SB. 


RIVERVIEW DI “_ 


ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 
59th YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for Cx Neges the 
Government Academies and Business. U.§ 
officer detailed at my erview by Secretary of 
BISBEE & AMEN, Princ ipais. 





pals. 








FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE ‘o.o"t". 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location be autiful and 
healthful. New Building with Vodern Imvrovements. 
Session begins Seprember 19.18% Send for Catalogue. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fallterm of the 60th year begins Sept. 13, '94 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated P. rospectus to 

MIss i. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, E asthi am pton. 
LISTON SEMINARY. 
pee boys for any c olle ge or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6th, 1894. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


WILSON COLLEGE —whSriy. 














Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


A NEW NATION AL HYMN. 
i Jules Jordan. 6cents per copy \stamps). 
dre JULES JORDAN, Providence, R. I. 




















‘THE BIBLE in SONG & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 
PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Voi. 4 
Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00, 
COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 
A new departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 
90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 
Compiled and adapted by TEKLA VIGNA, $2.00. 
77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works, by O. SINGER, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 
OUTING SONCS 


A collection of good songs for all outing occasions 


50 Cents, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
__ CINCINNATI, — __ NEW YORK, CHICAGO, — 





THE NEW AND POPULAR 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
By W. H. DOANE, the latest and best book by 
this favorite composer. 241 songs, $30 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 
New styles just introduced. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 














AGENTS 5, ics. 














HOME esaeen ts FOR GIRLS. 
Add i 
are Cotees. ress Miss 


W. Wellesley, Mass, 








ORGANS & PIANOS 
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Financial. 
THE OFFICE OF CAPITAL. 


WHEN Coxey’s army marched on Wash- 
ington with their banners inscribed 


‘* Death to Interest on Bonds,” they were 
doubtless expressing the same opinion as 
the German socialists and which was put 
in stronger language by Karl Marx when 
he said that ‘‘ capital is a form of rob- 
bery.” Of course, these are extreme state- 
ments, and very few of our citizens are 
willing to agree to them without modifi- 
cation ; but others of our people still cher- 
ish the idea that capital is too well treated 
in our political economy, and ought to be 
forced to accept small returns. We hear 
statements occasionally that this or that 
community or State is being robbed by 
Wall Street sharks and money lenders 
generally. 





It may be timely, therefore, if 
we put down a few facts regarding the 
part which capital plays in our economic 
system. The basis of the socialistic at- 
tack upon capitalis usually the statement 
that all profit and all wealth arise from 
labor and belong to labor. This never 
was true, and is less true now than ever 
before. We have entered upon an era of 
No 


ordinary man can now hope to set up for 


large corporations and industries. 


himself in manufacturing business in a 
The first 
necessity of success is that a large amount 


small way in any of our cities. 


of money should be spent for plant and 
machinery and another sum must be in 
readiness to be used as working capital 
while the new business is getting estab- 
lished. All this must be done before a 
single wheel is turned or a single man em- 
ployed. The capital thus expended would 
not be put into the plant unless the owners 
were reasonably sure of receiving a fair 


compensation. Next to capital comes 


the payment of the director of the 
enterprise. The drift of economic 
discussion of late years has all 


been in the direction of enhancing the im- 
portance of the manager of large enter- 
It is mainly to his skill that both 
capitalists and employés owe the success 


prises. 
of the enterprise. The talent so to man- 
age large affairs as to show a profit is so 
rare thatits possessor is entitled to a large 
share of thecommon reward. Next come 
the employés, who should receive fair 
compensation for their work, but that 
any work at all should be offered them in 
our present corporation civilization is due 
to the assembling of capital necessary to 
build the plant and carry on the business, 
and to the skill with which the business 
affairs are conducted. A result of this 
large use of capital in the formation of 
our great industries is that while the re- 
turns upon this capital are growing less 
and less, the output has been growing 
larger, so that higher wages are paid at a 
less cost per unit of production. It is pre- 
’ cisely this that we mean by the progress 
of civilization. 

If we were asked to put into one word 
perhaps the most important factor in the 
world-wide depression which every civil- 
ized nation is experiencing, we should say 
‘* over-valuation,” both of property and 
production. The great advances made by 
commercial nations is due largely to the 
use of credit; that is, to the ability with 
which persons of moderate means can 
borrow the greater part of the neces- 
sary capital and thus proceed to buy 
farms or build factories or 
Were it this ease 
with which money can be borrowed, 
tbe world would have 


rail- 


roads. not for 


to wait a 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


long time for the great advance in indus- 
tries which now give us cheaper shoes, 
cheaper farming implements and cheaper 
transportation than we could otherwise 
have. If every one who went into any 
business was obliged to furnish his own 
capital the progress of the world would 
be much slower. Yet credit is a tool 
which we have not learned yet to use 
without cutting ourselves. 

A few figures from the United States 
Census will illustrate what we mean. 
The true valuation of the real and personal 
property in the North Atlantic States, 
which includes the States from Maine to 
Pennsylvania, increased from $17,533,000,- 
000 to $21,435,492,000 in the decade from 
1880 to 1890, or almost exactly in propor- 
tion to the increase in population in those 
States during the ten years. Let us look 
now to some Western States. Montana 
increased in wealth from $40,000,000 to 
$453,000,000, or ten times, during the ten 
years, and this increase in wealth was 
three times faster than the increase in 
population. So, too, the wealth of Colo- 
rado advanced from $240,000,000 to $1,146,- 
000,000, and this increase was, in like 
manner, more than twice the increase in 
the number of her people. How does it 
happen that the land, live stock, factories 
and railroads of the East only increased in 
proportion to the increase in population, 
while the States west of the Mississippi 
River all show such enormous gains pro- 
portionately over their sister common- 
wealths of the Atlantic seaboard? The 
answer is, these Western States owe their 
disproportionate advance in wealth to 
capital, or perhaps we had better say, to 
credit. The wealth in farms, in mines, in 
mills and railroads, of which Colorado 
and Montana may justly be proud, and 
which is subject to their taxation, is not 
really owned by people who live where 
the mines or railroads are situated, for 
these are the property of capitalists in the 
East and in Europe who have invested 
their money in these new industries of 
the Western States, in order that they 
may secure as a return on their money 
some portion of the profit arising from 
this great development of the natural re- 
sources of those States. 

Colorado and Montana would to-day be 
very little further advanced than they 
were in 1880 if they had relied entirely on 
home capital for their development. It is 
the collapse of credit in those States, that 
is to say, the distrust which money lend- 
ers at the present time feel regarding the 
real value of these lands and mines which 
has brought the trade of the States west 
of the Missouri River to such a standstill, 
as reflected in the earnings of the railroads 
which run through that. section of our 
country. The greatest disaster that could 
befall our newer States would be that 
capitalists could not again be induced to 
invest in their lands and mines. So far 
from ‘ death to interest on bonds ” being 
a true and economic principle, the lack of 
a return on capital would be the worst 
blow which labor could receive. The first 
thought of every citizen of our younger 
States should be to encourage investment 
capital by every means in their power, in 
order that they themselves may reap from 
the employment of capital in their States, 
benefits and profits which could come to 
them in no other way. 


oe 


STATE BANKS. 








....The attention of our readers is 
called to the quarterly statements of a 
number of the State Banks printed this 
week, a summary of the more important 
items being given herewith. 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 


IES ics nk Seo veenecbveeke ss $7,914,120 
ety eae 300,000 
IE isiras sk enennstocbescense 600,000 
Undivided profits................ 119,254 
cee Ce PE, ey Pee me 6,894,867 
BANK OF AMERICA. 
RIES onc bnssanscncsserseesee $30,616,277 
Capital stocks iss scceeccccectees 3,000,000 
isan sis wi ecenieewessas 1,500,060 
Undivided profits................ 749,516 
DOOMENB s vices snc 0s acnesceeiess cass 25,366,761 


BOWERY BANK. 

Resources, ..........-seeeeee: sees $4,069,992 
Capital stock. .....002csecseseses 250,000 
OS MERE SA Se ea ar ere i 

Undivided profits................ 301,472 
SUROE $ck'acnosdcsaaniseoshsoea 3,268,520 

z ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
EE ED SELES $1,462,125 
RE BODO 65 io.e <n cviccccinyes cane 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 258,274 
SNINEEN 055s nccaspanessttanksheoe 1,108,850 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
NIN... sccasxccateahasecers $8,183,758 
Capital atook. ...<........0.s00500 250,000 
NS bi cnsnsckecdabcneeseeear 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 25,782 
SPINE 505s kaacesncancsekae 2,557,977 
ORIENTAL BANK. 

RINE son hs oss tock aexenienes $2,735,463 
Capital stock, .........-.0cecceess 300,000 
MN 0005 S.cec chen meena as ieee > 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 183,762 
ee ere eee 2,001,701 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Our foreign commerce returns for May 
show these results : ‘ 
1894, 1893. 
Exports, merchandise..... $61,168,304 $68,955,348 
Imports ” «esse 56,753,648 75,955,320 


These figures present a decrease of $7,- 
700,000 in exports, and $19,200,000 in im- 
ports during the month. A year ago May 
showed an excess of imports amounting to 
almost $7,000,000, while this year exports 
exceed imports by about $4,400,000, The 
net gold movement for May shows a loss 
of $28,000,000 against $15,200,000 same 
month in 1893. The values of principal 
articles of export is briefly given below : 


1894, 1893. 
| ee er $10,800,000 $16,300,000 
SIRS cincencenteaubenenden 8,600,000 10,700,000 
cnn Chcnnabine 15,000,000 18,400,000 
II, a i ctsnnnqesntoas 3,200,000 3,700,000 


A more satisfactory idea of the condition 
of our foreign trade is furnished by re- 
turns for eleven months of the fiscal year : 


1894, 1893. 
Exports, merchandise. ... $834,764,190 $782,218,625 
Imports * - 608,150,831 796,706,378 


In nine months, therefore, our exports 
gained $52,500,000, while imports declined 
$193,600,000. The latter shrinkage, of 
course, reflects the influence of tariff 
agitation, and it goes without saying that 
a curtailment of about 25% in imports must 
leave small stocks in the hands of dis- 
tributors. The expansion in exports was 
necessarily stimulated by low prices con- 
sequent upon business depression. 


The most extraordinary features of the 
eleven months’ results were the excess of 
$231,613,359 in exports and the striking 
fact that we have exported net $34,551,722 
of gold, notwithstanding this so-called 
favorable balance of trade. Altho imports 
are generally heaviest and exports small- 
est in times of prosperity at home, and for 
obvious reasons, an excess of exports or 
‘* favorable trade balance ” is usually re- 
garded with special satisfaction, The 
fallacy of this idea is shown in present 
conditions. International trade balances 
are always difficult to explain, because 
they omit security movements, remit- 
tances, interest, freight, commissions and 
other accounts, all of which enter into 
final balances. Suffice it to say, that gold 
has gone to Europe lately for several rea- 
sons, to which different authorities attach 
different importance. A few months ago 
foreign selling of segurities played an im- 
portant part in gold shipments, but lately 
this movement has been of no account. 
At one period the withdrawals of foreign 
balances left bere during the panic had an 
important bearing on our foreign ex- 
changes. For months past gold has been 
ordered to Europe at different dates, re- 
gardiless of the Exchange market to meet 
the requirements of Austrian resumption 
plans. Again foreigr distrust of our 
finances and currency stimulated gold ex- 
ports, and lately remittances have been 
made in anticipation of July disburse- 
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ments. Finally, in times of stagnation 
and liquidation the tendency of money is 
to flow toward the largest centers; hence 
gold is now pouring into London from all 
parts of the world. 





Expectation is still the chief support of 
the stock market. Altho the railroads 
continue to suffer from business depres- 
sion, still the hope of approaching im- 
provement in the latter preserves values 
from any serious assaults. The close of 
the coal strike, which seriously curtailed 
the earnings of some roads, and the dimin- 
ished exports of gold served to temporarily 
strengthen the market; but the rise was 
hardly proportioned to the improvement 
in these respects. Last week only $2,250,- 
000 in gold was shipped to Europe, and 
leading drawers are of opinion that the 
gold efflux is nearly atanend. This re- 
moved all anxiety about the Treasury, 
especially as the banks now show some 
disposition to furnish gold for export. 
Possibly the Treasury may be compelled 
to borrow funds for tiding over the period 
until revenue from the new tariff comes 
in; but this will only be a temporary af- 
fair, and within a few months the Treas- 
ury will undoubtedly be piling up a 
surplus. The most discouraging feature 
of the railroad situation is the continued 
shrinkage of earnings. In the first 
week of June 65 roads reported gross 
earnings of 22g less than the same week 
last year, and for the full month of May 
129 roads reported a decrease of 173%. The 
coal strike is somewhat responsible for 
these declines, which will partly enter into 
the June figures. It is possible that future 
returns will be more satisfactory, and ton- 
nage is increasing. A vigorous rate war, 
however, is in progress on the Southern 
and Southwestern and rates are not to be 
restored until August ist. The dividend 
and interest season is approaching, so 
that net returns are watched with unusual 
interest. On the old established lines whose 
equipment is in good condition it is prob- 
able that dividends can be maintained 
with little or no reductions by strict 
economies ; but the policy of less substan- 
tial properties on the dividend question is 
still to be determined. One favorable 


incident was the successful placing 
of $8,500,000 43% Baltimore and 
Ohio bonds in London, the most 


important transaction of its kind made in 
many months. Another was the prog- 
ress made in the Atchison reorganization, 
altho the assessment of 12¢ is distasteful 
to many. Both the Union Pacific and 
Erie reorganizations are seriously ham- 
pered by the present losses in earnings. 
The money situation is unchanged. Call 
loans on stocks rule 1@14%. Time money 
is quoted at 1@3¢ for 1 to 6 months re- 
respectively. The demand for commer- 
cial paper is good, but sup, ly does not 
increase, rates being 24@3% for choice two 
to four months’ bills. Currency continues 
to flow in this direction, and Western 
banks still prefer to carry their balances 
in this city. When the usual crop de- 
mands begin a considerable effiux of cur- 
rency is inevitable, as many of the West- 
ern banks are carrying exceedingly small 
balances. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


June 16. June9. Decrease. 
Loans .......006 $465,733,600 $465,403,700 *$329,900 
Specie ........0 99,889,600 100,475,500 685,900 
Legal tenders... 119,107,900 119,162,800 54,900 
Deposits. ......... 70,483,700 570,880,200 396,500 
Circulation...... 9,823,000 ; 9,903,500 80,500 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie .......ceees $99,889,600  $100,475,500 $585,900 
Legal tenders.... 119,107,900 119,162,800 54,900 
Total reserve.. $218,997,500 $219,638,300 $640,800 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. 142,620,925 142,720,050 99,125 
Surp. reserve.. $76,376,575 76,918,250 $541,675 


* Increase. 


The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows: 


June 17, 1893 —Surplus. ........cesececeeee eveee $8,776,800 
June 18, 1892—Surplus.......... .cceeceeeeereees 22,783,825 
Tune 2, 1IBVI—Surplus.......... ceereccevccecees 16,172,225 


June 21, 1890—Surplus............ ccccccsccccese 
June 22, 1889—Surplus.........+ ++ iisciiiahindes aah 9,220,560 
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_ GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were steady. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows: 
SIRGP ORIG is nc cinccs cvcccccccecces 







BAGRB...000 scccnc-cccccscecece eehesendons +04. B83E 
CR Siva ses gnscccnccsdinecavssecascccen 4.8834 
Commercial, long........ eeeee ed 8736 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing June 16th, were as follows: 





Bid. - Bid. 
American Ex. .. .... 15184) New York............. 120 
Chemical.............. ey 230 
Importers’ & Trad’s’ 560 /Phenix........... .... 119 
Mercantile ++. 134 |Tradesmen’s......... - 934 
Merchants’ eee 132 











CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The following are the current quota- 
tions for city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 























Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
America....... Racetsccccovce §6 OS 196 ease 
American Exchange....... 15144 150 152% 
Bro@Gway.......scccscscseee 220 230 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 160 165 180 

eénecececce 120 120 
Chase National. ...... 225 450 
eeerccccccce © cocve 350 355 400 
Shhvenebaakanen see ne 4,330 4,200 4,800 
sees saseanece . 428 425 eee 
Citizens’ ....... cheb eebenacecs 142 140 150 
COBMMAREA. 00 00scccccncccccece 25044 200 cece 
Commerce..... cekbeeas os 180 sees 
Continental..... cccccesccccce 158 1 eees 
Corn Exchange..... sxe ne 280 295 
Deposlt..... .... 2.065 eovecee 116 25 oes 
Bast BIVEP. .cccccccccsccccses 135 140 150 
Eleventh Ward ............ 275 200 esee 
Fifth Avenue....... SEL a 625 2,0°0 
First National....... ...... 540 2,500 eee 
First National of S.I...... 17 2 120 
Fourteenth Street.. sent seco 
195 200 
305 320 
116 sees 
150 rom 
310 325 
140 147 
Leather Manufacturers’... 206 190 220 
Lincoln National 426 525 Swe 
Manhattan.......... - Wm 185 
Market and Fulton 21734 210 225 
Mechanics’..... ° 185 182 190 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 159 fries eve 
Mercantile. ........scccrccece 184 1%5 187 
PROPOR onc. cccccnccascse 132 125 145 
Merchants’ Exchange....., 119 105 115 
Metropolitan.......-.....+.. 5 2 6 
MOREE. «66 ccs cccccccccece 435 430 460 
Mount Morris.. 190 176 
Nassau......... 163 160 167 
WOW FOE nes csisesoscccecese 220 215 225 
New York County.......... 605 500 inne 
New York Nat. Exchange. 120 112 13 
Ninth National........... e «122% 120 125 
Nineteenth Ward...... - 15 130 oses 
North America ..........++. 150 140 165 
232 225 250 
W546 175 
280 230 295 
270 270 oo 
123 118 125 
TROD. csc eccccses sc’ cece 164 162 167 
Seaboard National .... .. 172 174 
Second National,........... 350 aves 
Seventh National........... 125 120 
Shoe and Leather........ nbs 112 125 
St. Nicholas......... 130 seve 
Southera National. ... 152 160 eove 
State of New York......... 10734 16 108 
Third National.............. 105 108 cece 
Tradesmen’s.............+05 93 cece 80 
United States National... 175 1% esee 
Western National.......... 112 110 115 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Bid. Asked. Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, lst pfd.... 95 99 99 
do, dO, 2d Pid......eeeeeeeeee 99 oe 
Proctor & Gamble, com ...........1223¢ ee o 
do. GO, = PI... 00 eo 0e ZS ee ee 
do, dO, pld....... soo.eee--lll 113 os 


Celluloid CO........00. eccocsccccees OF 70 7 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 100 ee 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


...-The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co. report net earnings for May of $46,- 
864.98, an increase over May, 1893, of 
$9,477.68. 


....The National Union Bank, of which 
the Hon. Joseph C. Hendrix is President, 
and the Liberty National Bank, of 143 
Liberty Street, have made application for 
membership in the Clearing House. 


...-There are said to, have been some 


wonderful gold discoveries at Rainey Lake 
City, Minn., and in consequence three 
American railroads and the Canadian 
Pacific are building lines into that sec- 
tion. 

....The Rio Grande Western Railway 
reports approximate gross earnings for 
May, 1894, of $196,600, and actual gross 
earnings for April, 1894, $169,460.05, 
Operating expenses, 113,943.48, leaving 
net earnings $55,516.57. 


....A canal conference was held at 
Albany last week. A resolution was 
adopted that the Executive Committee 
advocate a policy to carry out the Sey- 
mour plan, which provides for a uniform 
depth of water in the Erie and Oswego 
Canals of nine feet, together with the 
lengthening of the locks. The physical 
difficulties of building a ship canal were 
declared to be too great to render the proj- 
ect a feasible one. 


....Mr. Preston, Director of the Mint, 
has sent to Congress a very interesting 
and important statement of the gold and 
silver output of the United States and 
other countries. The approximate gold 
yield of the United States, in 1893, he es- 
timates at the value of $35,955,000 as com- 
pared with $33,014,981 in 1892. Accord- 
ing to the figures, the world’s production 
of the precious metals, in 1892, was $146,- 
297,600 in gold, in silver, $197,230,500, 
showing an increase over 1891 of $15,647,- 
600 in gold, and in silver of $20,274,600. 
The world’s production of gold, in 1893, is 
estimated at $155,521,700, showing an in 
crease over 1892 of $9,224,100. The 
world’s silver output, of 1893, was $207,- 
895,400, an increase over that of 1892 of 
$10,664,900. Mr. Preston gives the world’s 
output of gold, in 1893, as the largest ever 
known, the value of gold alone available, 
in 1893, for monetary purposes, being 
greater than the total value of both gold 
and silver available for monetary purposes 
in the years just preceding the deprecia- 
tion of silver. 


....The following securities were sold at 
auction : 
$135,000 Sea Side and Brooklyn Bridge Ele. Rd. 
first mort. 5% gold bonds, due 1942 (principal 
and interest guaranteed by Brooklyn Ele. 


MEG sash cvccces ce seneke ae 
$4,000 Brooklyn Ele. Rd. Co. first mort. 6% bonds, 
MSG direct tes nscdee cs esentsis nuke eae -9546 
$1,000 Equitable Gas and Fuel Co. of Chicago 6% 
bonds, due 1905...........06 ceninn sundaes 9456 
$14,500 L.I. City and Newtown Rd. first mort 6% 
PA TN Roc cwcneccnasencasedd 2344@27% 
$5,000 L.I. City and Newtown Rd. convert. mort. 
6% bonds, due 1989...... peneehn waned s< augeneccell 

1 share Clinton Hall Association........... “ace 


$3,000 Wharton Valley Ry. Co. 5s mort. bonds 
(principa! and interest guar. by N. Y., O.and 
W. Ry. Co.), due 1918, redeemable at option 


of company at 110% and interest......... wsaome 

200 share Phenix Insurance Co. of B’klyn..... 110 

10 shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co....... 166 

, $2,500 City of Hartland, Kearney Co., Kan., 6% 
funding bonds, due Dec. Ist, 1909........... 31 


5 shares Empire City Fire Insurance Co...... 6514 
$200,000 Toledo, Ann Arbor and N. Mich. Ry. 
Co. cons. first mort. 5% gold bonds, due 
MOD is ieccedssccisccseed bet daue ie Sataandeediee 25 
10 shares Consolidated Fireworks Co. of Amer- 
ica, pref..... Weniatelbien ecaxanei nth iiaceennee 20% 
30 shares Consolidated Fireworks Co. of Amer- 
oe ee jnitekagaenens wend AE SP 114 
50 shares United States Life Ins. Co...........126 


....James H, Eckels, Comptroller of 
the Currency, is quoted as saying : 

“The condition of the banks of the coun- 
try presents a striking contrast to that 
which existed a year ago. At that time 
scarcely a day passed without a failure oc- 
curring. To-day a failure isan exception, 
and only happens under conditions that are 
wholly specific and not general. Less than 
ten banks have closed their doors since 
October. The money starvation which was 
everywhere met with has not only disap- 
peared, but every bank is glutted with idle 
money which, under present conditions, 
cannot be employed. 

‘‘The increase in deposit of money has 
been notably greater in the large cities than 
in the smaller places. In looking over the 
reports from the banks, it is noticeable that 
in the South and West the reserve is quite 
as high asin the East, and that all are be- 
ge a point ever before known. It must 

e evident to every One that the present 
standstill in business cannot continue long 
when the Tariff question issettled. Of very 
n ty there must be a business revival, 
and it will be rapid and substantial. 

“It is a great source of congratulation 
that the apprehension that was upon the 
people when the Sherman Law was opera- 
tive, does not now affect them since its re- 
peak, and tho the gold reserve is at a point 

‘ar lower, no one is alarmed and no one 
fears a return of the conditions of June 
and July last.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. ; 


...-The Quarterly report of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, for the quar- 
ter ending June 30th, 1894, shows: 


Surplus, April Ist..... a vekignoea s+e+ $6,987,992 68 
The net revenues of the quarter 

ending June 30th, instant, based 

upon nearly completed returns 

for April, partial returns for May, 

and estimating the business for 

June, will be about............ seeee 1,450,000 00 


F rom which appropriating for : 
Interest on bonds......... $223,737 


Sinking funds............. 20,000 00 
$243,737 25 
$8,144,255 43 

It requires for a dividend of 144% on 
the capital stock issued..... eesseee 1,185,025 00 


Deducting which leaves a surplus, 
after paying dividend, of....... +++ $6,959,230 43 


A dividend of 1}¢ on the capital stock of 
the company was declared payable on and 
and after the sixteenth day of July next. 


DIVIDEND. 


The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14¢ on 
the capital stock, payable at 71 Broadway, 
July 2d. 


United States Bonas 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of ** Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
SUCCESSFUL MEN 


are usually men of forethought, They grasp oppor- 
tunities and base investments on business principles. 
New Yorkers like Henry W. Cannon, J. Kennedy Tod, 
D. Willis James, Dr. Seward Webb and others are in- 
vestors in Great Falls, Montana. These are shrewd 
business men, whose opinions are valuable. 
Investigate the reasons that led to purchases by 
these and others; perhaps it may be advantageous to 
you also. Real estate in this highly favored young 
city is a judicious investment. Write for circulars. 


ERNEST CRUTCHER, 


Real Estate and Loans, Great Falls, Mon. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1873. 


y 
Joralmon & Co., Bankers, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS, 
229-2235 Equitable Building, 
DENVER, COL. 





A. B, MEAD. A. L, COE. 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 

ESTAT ES managed. We rent, collect 

rents, pay taxes and look after 
assessments. 

LO AN S negotiated, payable in gold secured 
by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 

Correspondence invited. 


TEXAS LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
EXAS LOAN YEARS VESTMENT: 
REFERENCES. 
New York City: INDEPENDENT and Christian Union, 
ewspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents Bank of 
Montreal; Third National Bank. 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish American Mort- 
gage Co., Limited; The United States Investment 
‘orporation, Limited. 
For information write 


E. B. CHANDLER, San Antonio, Texas. 


DULUTH. 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the country Maen dl to Duluth during the next ten 
peare than in any other section of the United States. 

aluth has made good progress during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is the best time you will ever 


see to 
tropolis ef the Northwest. 
and information. 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN, 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - = = 307,235 96 


Total Assets - = 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


G. W. CoBB. 
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FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific 


Coast. 
The Greatest of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Segnoons Forests of Timber in the world. 


ad, Gold and other ores. #xtensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
ANNUITY BONDS 


afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further informa- 
tion, address B.G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 








LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF | 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Gnited States 
Mortgage Company, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL «- -s = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - « “= = 600,000 








Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Allows interest on Deposits. 
Loans money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Go!d Bonds, 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agt, 
Pays Coupons. Executes all Trusts. 
George W. Young, President. 
Luther Kountze,V.?res. James Timpson,2d V.Pres. 
Arthur Turnbull, ‘treas, William P. Elliott, Sec. 
Clark Williams, Ass‘t Sec’y & Treas. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr. Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Richard A, McCuray. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, s. Frisco, Chariton T. Lewis, 
Charlies D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis my 
William P. vixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson Edwin Packard, 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Richards, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Jas. W Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. Kissel, James Timpson. 
Luther K ountze, George W. Young. 


NOTICE 


that EDGEMONT, S. D., lies at the foot of the 
Black Hills, a territory containing every known 
mineral but two. 

That it is in the midst of inexhaustible Coal 
Fields. 

That it is but half an hour’s ride from thousands of 
acres of Pine Forests. 

That it is only a step from Edgemont to rich 
agricultural lands, made doubly productive by 
irrigation. 





That it is next door to one of the most charming 
Summer Resorts to be found in any country. 


That it is a Division Station on the B. & M. 
Railroad. 


That its Cheap Fuel and Water Power are 
standing guarantees to the success of Manufacto- 
ries. 


That Edgemont’s Citizens are full of intelli 
gence and vim. 


That Edgemont, S. D., is bound to become a big 
city and already has a fair start. 


Go and see, or write for further particulars to 
SHARROCK & GRABLE, Edgemont, S. D., 
or to the EDGEMONT CO., Omaha, Neb. 


J. L. TAIT, Secretary. 


German-American Investment Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
(Ground Floor, opposite Custom House.) 


Chicago office, 607 Tacoma Bldg., N.E. cor. 
Madison and La Salle Sts. 





We own and offer subject to sale: 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., 30 yr. 5’s 
CITY CHICAGO, ILL., 7s 


CITY DENVER, 4’3 
CITY DULUTH, MINN., 6’s 
CITY CEDAR RA A.  4i¢’s and 5’s 
CITY TERRE HAUTE, IND:,  6’s 

ITY AURORA, ILL 6's 
CITY KENTON, O., 6's 
CITY BUCYRUS, 73 

ITY ANDERSON, IND., 6's 
IRON © TY, WIS., 6's 
SKAGIT CO., WASH., 6's 
PIERCE CO., WASH., 6's 


The above Bonds are legal investments for Savings 
Banks and Trust Funds. . 

Prices and further particulars on application. 

Choice Commercia! Paper, Foreign Exchange, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits also dealt in. 

Special Attention to the Incorporation, Organiza- 
tion and Capitalization of Meritorious Financial, 
Industrial, and Transportation Enterprises, if pre- 
sented for consideration by PRINCIPALS or accred- 
ited representatives. 


Omaha Illustrated. 


If you are interested in any way in the 
City of Omaha, send for a copy of the Illus- 
trated Souvenir. Mailed free. For any 
information concerning Omaha and its in- 
stitutions, address 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, Omaha, Neb. 








isasub-Port of Entry at terminus Gt. Northern R.R,; is not a boom- 

town, buta natural, healthy growth; is growing in spite of the panic, all 

Ww. 8 2 *9 industries Jenain sis or one the Cy for ayo 
ey me ¥ cent. first mor en. Spec rms for Building funds in business center ress 
HU CHING 4 Foie 8 Box 10 Everett, Wash. (N. Y. Address P, O. Box 2,801.) 


» GREER & CO., 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital = $600,000 
Surplus...... repewiion seeceesesse» $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 

y of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Gonbteey Departments of Conn., end York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue U by 


Law. Connecticut Trustees, She a ete., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET. 

Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 

tions. 
wes on PAID ON DEPOSITS. 
FRANCIS 8S. BANGS, President. 

L. TRENHOL M, i Vice Presidents. 


WILLIAM A. NASH, 
OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 











UARTTELE REPORT OF THE MOUNT 
MOR 3ANK, on the morning of the 7th 


day of — ise: 
RESOURCES. 


——~ Lg discounts, less due from di- 








Bnccosepsnerbocenee 050s0sencescoscces $1,730,343 70 
Liability of directors, as per schedule 
oe ee eS i FE 50,000 00 
Due from trust companies, 
State and National banks, 
as per schedule............... $380,523 19 
Due from private bankers 
and brokers, as per sched- 
Ss hb skbkuisGeevns wen sess wenn 1,234 51 
——— 381,757 7 
Banking house and tot, as per 
BOROBEID, ...00...0000ccccccseccee $175,000 00 
Other real estate, as per sched- 
SS Rhbithsuenkencecesescteetnael 109,680 66 
—— 284,°80 66 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule, .. ‘ 69 





Stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 3 
Por. as per sc 7S hi ane pate aa 88, 
S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks.................+ 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
checks for the next day’s 
I Sal csessssapoes ons 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule ... 





30 
249,324 00 





$93,000 U9 


1,443 30 
————— 94,443 39 


_ Sil, 192 39 


Loss and expenses, viz.: 
Current expenses... ......... 
11,192 39 


83, 133,758 48 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
eee ie Ses 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount........ 
Exchange............ 
Interest..... 
Other profits 


$250,000 00 
300,000 Ou 





25,781 50 

Due depositors as follows,viz. 
subject to check.. 

‘tificates of de 


82 440,484 31 





Cc wi ome 
ing. 





-—— — 2,490,063 72 
Due trust companies State _ 
AS 





$67,787 74 


29 52 
<< ——- —— 67,817 26 
included 
the above 


banke rs 
rokers, as per schedule.... 


Due private and 


Amount due not 
under any of 
heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends............. 

96 00 


MNNINL, Gs nbcth basse nbbkeetbaehosewhane "$3,133,758 48 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss 8.2 
WM. = PAYNE, President, and F. W_ LIVER- 
MORE, tile of the Mount’ Morris Bank, a_bank 
located ana doing business at No. 85 East 125th Street, 
in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 


sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 


said bank before the transaction of any business on the 
7th day of June, 1894; and they further say that 
the business of said bank has been transacte dat the lo- 


cation named, and not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is mz ude in compliance w ith an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks designat- 
ing the 7th day of June, 18%, as the day on which 


auch report shall be -- ae 
H. PAYNE, President. 
Yr W. LIVERMORE, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 12th day of June, 1894, before me, 
Gro, H, LIVERMORE, Notary Public, 
New York County. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BOW- 
ERY BANK OF NEW YORK, on the morning of 
the seventh day of June, 1894: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
rectors 
Liability of director 
(as makers)......... 
Overdrafts, as per schedule 








Due from trust companies,State and Na- 


tional banks, as per sc he -dule 191.047 35 
pe 21,772 67 


Other real estate, 
Bonds and mortg 





137,L 
Specie, as per sc hedule 499,329 49 


U.S. legal- tender notes and circ 





ing 














notes of National banks.................. 571,802 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and, chec ks for the next day’seex- 
(RRR RI Reet 133,829 06 
> ried as cash, as per 
-e. aha eeu hesoNheapeGepebebSbethi anh 6,417 % 
pinks Seesve iepevebabedbs bossen reared $4,069, 992 2 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash. $250,000 00 
OS eee 250,000 00 
Undividect profits, viz. 
Dise =¥ pBen -nasseceedineeccne 
Inte 2 we ybabooe 
Other protis.. Speeababss wen tibes 
; - 301,472 47 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
posits subject to check. ........... 3,233,348 23 
Demand certificates of deposit... > 600 00 
ee een 33,630 21 
Amount due, not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid div oN te ce, ee M41 51 


EE rer a ee $4,069, Cy a2 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
HENRY P.DEGRA AF,President,and F.C »*MAY H’ EW, 
Cashier, of the BOWE RY BANK OF NEW YORK, a 
bank located and doing business at No. 62 Bowery, in 
the city of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, with 
the schedule accompanying the same, is,in all respects, 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the ——— of any business on the seventh day 
of June, 184; and they further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location 
named, and not elsewhere, and that the above re 
is made in compliance witn an official notice pda. = | 
from the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
seventh day of June, 1894, as the day on which such 
report shall be mats, 
HENRY P. pear aar President. 
F. C. MAYHEW, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn tot b y both depo- 
nents, the eleventh day of June, PY 
WM, R. KURAD, Notary Public ( os Wn. Co. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


PORT OF THE BANK 
ERICA 0 bey pe Be of Thursday, the 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 








Didi ceasbs sccssestousboucencesee $17,362,803 12 
000 00 
; F x 8,219 42 
Due from trust com es, State an 
National banks..... — coessonepennsedbap. 767,960 94 
Banking house and lot = 910,000 00 
. d bonds......... - 1,450,154 68 
ee papeeasss Bre tara 2,528,770 33 
1 -tender notes an re 
ingies of a DRBESE. .. ccoocccccescos 4,732,309 00 
“Spills and’ checks for the next 
and checks for nD 
one : = xchanges ges sveseeeh q eet 4 
as cas| 
er items carr 18 _ 2.78.69 19 - 
BED SoinnisieciscvccvccessceccccsBicncvense’ $30,616,276 73 73 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surpi i cntecestsacseseesene 
Undivided —- CGED: « 5 coe sccvenvecvess 





Cértified checks 
wep 's checks outstand- 
ing 


136,627 93 


————_ 4, 46,595 45 

Due os companies, State arid Nationa> 
EI EI 8 RELIES EER 31,216,929 49 
Uapeia GRVERSBES wccccscoctonceccece cose 3,286 00 
DR, senthedeeseso0-sanb Saeengeervocsben $30,616,276 73 


Tota 

STATE OF NEW YORK, SOUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER 
M. BENNET, Assistant Cashier of the Bank of Amer- 
ica,a bank located and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 
Wall Street, in the city of New York, in said county, 
being duly Te ee for a a ones that the fore- 
going report the 
condition of the said bank before the transaction ofany 
business on the 7th day of June, 1894, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief; and they rurther say that 
the business of said bank has n transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 





ing et, as t designating Thursday, the 7th day of 
June, 1894, us the day on which such report shall 


“WILLIAM H. PERRIN, President. 
WALTEK M. BENNET, Assistant Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 12th day of June, = before me, 
LLIAM WILLETT, JR., 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. C 





Qra! ARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
BANK, on the morning of the 7th day 
of bame rere 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from dl- 
$1,376,970 61 


















39,800 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule. 9°0 8&3 
Due from trust companies, — and Na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 167,102 64 
Banking house and lot, as par 
Oe, Rae $380,000 00 
— real estate, as per sched- 
ich ntibbh bie thhunanss + bamhaG vo— 84,200 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedale........ 446,321 U5 
Specie, as per schedule. ...............20.0% 241,071 94 
S. legal-tender _— and Greuiating 
notes of Te SIN: sachaneusxameinbeir 247,151 00 
Cash items, v: 
Bills and checks for the next 
$96,703 27 
as per schedule.............. 20,659 36— 117,362 63 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 
SI ssinn ap avabanuesncenbacue 14,522 41 
Re CONE RE eS ee 2,735,463 11 
LIABILITIES. 
Capita) stock paid in, in cash.............. $300,000 00 
BOEING HOMM. 200 .0scrccccvevcabiscesccccces 300,000 00 
Un — profits, viz.: 
peAbeeuababeusansenyne $25,474 52 
~——¥ ences 2,181 35 
Other prorits 106,105 82— = 138,761 69 
Due depositors as follows, viz,: 
Deposits subject to check. $1, 961,835 05 


—— certificates of de- 
DOUUL...0.c0ccc00e oe 
cértitied checks. 
Amount due noti 
the above heads, viz.: 
SE TIED ss vsscvcissecsenssevenne’ 







6,175 (8 
% 32,161 81— 2,000,171 94 
‘under any of 


1,529 48 
$2,735,463 11 


SS TREE Nee Sennen oy Cone 

STATE OF NEW YORK, nih 4 OF NEW YORE, 88.: 
CLINTON W. STA President, and NEL- 

SON G. AYRES, ae - Pine OR RIENTAL B 


q 


said pane tre | Sate of any business on 
the %th day of Ju 1894; and they further say 
that the business of said bank-has been transacted at 
the location named, and not elsewhere, and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the mune, 100, 8 of Banks 
designating the 7th day of June, 1894, as the day 
on which such report shall be maa 
oe NTON W. STARKEY, pFeethhens. 
ELSON G. AYRES, Casi 
Severally shane’ and sworn to “¥ ‘Doth depo- 
nents, the llth day of June, 1894, = 
Kknon, 


Jos. 
Notary Public ¥ Yo (No. l) 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH ohn 4 BANK, on the morning of the 
7th day of June, 1894: 





RESOURCES. 
Soames = discounts, less due from di- 
$927,750 39 
51,774 33 
482 58 
101,153 14 






Banking house — lot. 
Other real estate ° 
Stoc 4 and bonds.. oe soe 
Specie. ...........-.20..0e-ssereerscssceserere 23,649 03 
United States legal-tender notes and cir. 
culating notes of National banks....... 
Bills ones checks for the next day’s ex- 
Items Carried as cash.. mee om 
CUETO GRPORIES,. 2 snccnscccasccsescectesers 











LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. $100,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount. $22,326 92 
Exchange 314 42 
aay 2,157 10 
Other 228,475 37— 28,274 31 
Dee depositors as follows, 
Deposits subject tocheck. $1,070,868 16 
Demand certificates of de- 
__ ener 11,050 00 
Certified checks............ 26,932 23— 1,108,850 39 
TODO, cs snsntscnadstonbinectauieRpei ens $1,462, ae 70 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
GEV, W. QUINTARD, Vice President, and CHAS. r. 
BROWN, Cashier, of the ELEVENTH WA 


sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the es smont at fe 


allr 
said bank before thetra tion of a i on 
ith day of June, 1894; ane they hw sa 
the business + said bank been tr: 








Notary 
Certificate filed in N, ¥, Co. se 





QUarage 


BANK 
LEEACERT OPERATE 








ETROPOL 
June 7th, 1804 
—apsni Y 
Loans and discounts.......... $4,110,789 12 
a a = discounts, liabili- 40,000 00 
ty of directors.............+06 $4,150,798 12 
VOTO RREIS... 200.0200- 0 s0ccncccsvovseccceccces 4,715 59 
Due from_ trust companies, 
at and Rational banks... ons 4 
ue m bankers............++ 062 401,829 14 
4,000 Ou 
228,610 69 
i ; ‘ . = 314,310 09 
. 8. legal-tender notes and circulat: ng 
notes of National banks..............+++ 1,996,069 00 
Bills and checks for next day’s ex. 
Piss sieges pesseacive ch cdvineeuchethss 311,830 21 
Other cash items.. 732 
Current expenses... 25 


Cashier’s accounts 


Deposits subject to check ....$6,170,010 41 
a certificates of de- ans 
certified checks. sige a 
6,195,309 41 
Due trust companies, State 
and National banks $690,425 33 
ian ree —~ eens ‘ 1,632 00 
City taxes......... 7,300 00 699,557 33 
WORM sas chi ccecccsceess > genecconcessasoe $7,914,120 30 


mttESbo Or NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
EODORE ROGERS, President, and EDWARD 
EVANS, Cashier, of the Bank of the Metropolis 
: “panking’ association lucated and doing busin ness 
at New York, in said county, being duly and several- 
ly sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing 
in all respects, a true statement of the condition 
the said lank before the transaction of any busi- 
ness on the morning of Thursday, 
one thousand eight bh 
ninety-four, in respect to each and every one of the 
items and particulars ee Fe og according to 
Li and that the 
business of the said bank has been and is transacted 
at the location aforesaid. 
THEO. ROGERS, President. 
EVANS, Cashier. 
Severally ee: oe sworn by both deponents, 
the 9th day of June, 1894. 


JUDSON G. WELLS, 
Notary Public (No. 51), N. Y. Co. 











DIVIDENDS. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
New YORK, June 13th, 1894. +) 


DIVIDEND NO. 103. 





The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the 16th day 
of July next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of July 2d next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





No. 71 BROADWAY, — YORK. 
e 12th, 1894. 
FORTY-FIRST QUARTERLY ‘DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
on the capital stock of this Company hus mn de- 
siares payable at this office on and after Monday, 

ul 

The transfer books will be closed on Friday, June 
15th, at 3 o’clock P.M., and reopened on Tuesday, July 
3d, at 10 o’clock A. x. 

. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 





THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
ORK, June 6th, 1894. 
The Board of ee. of +a American Sugar Re- 


ferred stock w 
dends, 3% per cent - the common stock, a quarterly 
dividend of 3 per 
The transfer books will close on Wednesday, June 
13th, at 3 P.M., and be reopened on July 5th, at 10 A-M. 
JNO. E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 








COMMERCIAL. 


THE best feature in the business situa- 
tion is the spirit of hopefulness that has 
been growing in both financial and com- 
mercial quarters. Thus far there has been 
little or no improvement in the volume of 
business, and there are still many adverse 
influences that will retard improvement ; 
but confidence is reviving, and merchants 
and manufacturers alike think they see 
the time in sight when uncertainty will 
disappear and conditions become suffi- 
ciently stable to permit expanding opera- 
tions. Building up processes, however, 
require time, and a quiet summer is gen- 
erally anticipated. Much relief was felt 
at the practical collapse of the coal strike, 
and the refusal of a portion of the miners 
to obey their leaders caused no uneasiness, 
because it indicates a division and weak- 
ness of that particular organization that 
augurs peace rather than war. The Sen- 
ate is now making more rapid progress on 
the tariff, and the indications still are 
that, unless delayed by a contest on sugar 
or wool, the bill will be passed in the 
vicinity of July is€ to 15th. The re- 
cent storms in the extreme Northwest 
had a disastrous effect upon both rail- 
roads and business in that section, so that 
weeks will be necessary to recover lost 
ground. Neither railroad earnings nor 
Clearing House returns yet indicate any 
revival of trade, the latter being 21¢ be- 
low the same returns last year. Lower 
prices and less speculation somewhat 
account for this decrease in clearings, but 
very soon we shall be comparing with the 
small figures of 1893, so that this year’s 
comparisons will have a less discouraging 
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effect. The number of failures last week 
was only 232, against 313 last year, and 
the aggregate failures reported in May 
were $13,500,000, which is a smaller total 
than usual. Crop reports might be more 
favorable to advantage, as much depends 
in certain sections upon the outcome of 
wheat and corn. The latter has been 
suffering from low temperature and lack 
of moisture, while wheat is hardy up to 
the average in progress. 


The grain markets were irregular, and 
wheat declined from 62{c. for June op- 
tions to 60$c. Exports of wheat continue 
small, amounting to only 1,400,000 bush- 
els against 2,300,000 bushels same week 
last year. Since August Ist, the begin- 
ning of the crop year, we have.exported 
141,400,000 bushels, which is 82,000,000 
less than a year ago. Visible supply, 
however, continues to decline, amounting 
to 58,200,000, or nearly 10,000,000 below 
same date 1893. Corn advanced ic., 
to 45§c., owing to poor crop reports. Cot- 
ton was also mainly under crop influences 
and irregular, middling uplands being 
quoted at 7 5-16c. Provisions received 
more attention and were somewhat 
firmer, pork rising to $13.50@13.75 for 
mess. The grocery trade remains very 
quiet, and buyers still restrict their pur- 
chases to immediate wants. Coffee was 
firm and in fair demand, Rio No. 7 being 
quoted at 16c. Raw sugar was activeand 
strong in anticipation of tariff changes, 
refined being active for like reasons and 
granulated advancing to 4c. In dry 
goods, business is below the usual propor- 
tions, and much complaint is heard about 
the unprofitableness of business. The 
rising average of temperature somewhat 
stimulated the movement of summer fab- 
rics, otherwise the markets for staple 
goods were dull and weak. In both co:- 
tons and woolens there isa probability of 
decreased production unless demand 
shortly improves. Print cloths are quoted 
at 2gc.@2 11-16c. for 64 squares. The 
stock of the latter is steadily accumulat- 
ing and now amounts to 938,000 pieces, 
Owing to the coal strike the iron trade 
has been-in a dull and nominal position. 
On June Ist the weekly capacity of pig- 
iron furnaces was only 62,500 tons. Oa 
May 1st it was 110,200 tons, and on June 
1st, 1893, 174,000 tons. 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceéed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month........$ 25) Six months.... 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months. 
Four monthp..... One year..... 


CLUB RATES. 





Two years to one subscriber..............+.. $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber...... weccccesss. 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..... Kcugesine ons tne 


Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents, 
*¢ TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates, 
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THE New land Conservatory of Music, of 
Boston, oh os acquired and maintains an 
excellent reputation as one of the leading insti- 
tutions of the kind in the country, and one that 
compares very favorably with similar institu- 
tions in foreign countries. 


IRRIGATED FRUITS LANDS. 


Drip you see the fruit in the Idaho Exhibit at 
the World’s Fair? Nothing finer, first premiums 
and all raised on irrigated land. It's sure, it’s 
abundant, it’s profitable, it’s your opportunity.” 

The country is new, the lands are cheap, and 
the Eastern market is from 500 to 1,500 miles 
nearer than to similar lands in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California. 


a Advertising matter sent on application. Ad- 
ress, 
R. TENBROECK, 287 Bropdiwey. New York City, 
—_ L. Lomax, G. P.& T. A., Omaha, Neb.— 
dv. 





a. 


“SUMMER TOURS.” 

Just published by the Providence Line is a 
omplete folder of Routes and Rates to all points 
n New England, the White Mountains, and the 
British Provinces, reached by this company’s 
ines and connections. 

Travelers to Boston, Worcester, or any points 
of interest in the above territory, will find a trip 
on Long Island Sound by this old established line 
a delightful experience. 

It affords the longest water tripon magnifi- 
cent steamers, with all the latest improvements, 
main deck dining rooms, and a first-class or- 
chestra, a full night’s rest, and a short rail ride. 

Send two cents in stamps to J. N. Babcock, 
A. G. A., New Pier 36 North River, New 
York, for a copy of “* Summer Tours.”—Adv. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


DENVER, COLORADO, is one of the most beauti- 
ful cities in the United States. The buildings 
and blocks in the business portion of the town 
would reflect credit upon any city in the coun- 
try, and upon the hill k of the city there is a 
seers mile of residences, almost every one of 
which is architecturally beautiful, each sur- 
rounded by lawns byte | on wide, well-paved 

e business portion of 























cellent opportunities for rea] estate and other 
investments in Denver, and we refer our readers 
to Messrs. Joralmon & Company, bankers, for 
correspondence in relation thereto. 


A DESIRABLE CALIFORNIA OUTING. 


Tuus far this season the great steamers sailing 
for Europe have been crowded with passengers 
to a greater degree than almost ever before; 
there are, however, mang people who, havin 
seen Europe, desire to look upon the wonders o: 
the far West, while there are others whose in- 
clinations are to see their own land before going 
abroad. In the point of scenery of the most 
varied and interesting character, people who 
have traveled abroad and have been to the 
Pacific Coast unite in saying that the claims of 
America for magnificent, and even startling 
scenery, are not a whit behind those of any other 





ly cultivated prairie, dotted with scores of busy 
towns, populated with intelligent people. Kan- 


tance are very fine. 

Down through Southwestern Kansas the en- 
wae farmers are solving the “no rain” 
problem by the erection of windmills with 
reservoirs at their feet, and transforming into 
a garden what was before a barren waste. The 

runs across the southeast corner of the 
wonderful State of Colorado, but not far enough 
into its heart to penetrate its cafions and gorges, 
thence into New Mexico, an interesting section 
to the traveler, as the road skirts for many miles 
the peculiar rock formations of a spur of the 
Recky Mountains and s through severa] 
Indian villages. One eblo village, right on 
the line of the railway, has many two-story 
adobe houses, the entrance to the second story 
being by means of a ladder on the outside. 

At every stopping point Indians old and 
young. lean and fat, and all poor, surround the- 

rain Srytag de sell their pottery and other pro- 
ductions. The great Navajo servation is a 
few miles north of the road, and the sharp-eyed 
bargainer would do well to secure one of the fa- 
mous Navajo blankets. The Indians through 
this section have in many cases become pretty 
good farmers, with fairly irrigation 
schemes apparently of their own construction. 

Only a few miles from Holbrook, just after 
crossing into Arizona, is the famous Chalcedony 
Park, where, covering a space of several acres, 
the trees and twigs are a. lt is a won- 
derful freak of nature and of rare interest. At 
Flagstaff the wise traveler will stop off, and by 
driving about eighty miles to the Co orado River 
will see the most wonderful thing in nature in 
this or any other country—the Grand Cafion of 
the Colorado. The cajion at this point is 7,000 
feet deep, and 18 miles across from rim to rim, 
and presents the most wonderful, fascinating 
and awful views. The rushing and roari 
river can be reached by a trail seven and a 
miles long; but the wise tourist will be content 
with the views from the brink, which are varied 
enough to occupy one’s time for several days. 

Of only less interest than the Grand Cafion 
itself is Crystal Cafion, eighteen miles distant ; 
but a visit to it requiresa camping outfit. From 
Albuquerque west are many prominent mining 
districts where copper mining is carried on. 
The great desert which the crosses is of in- 
terest to those to whom this feature of the 
American continent is new. At Barstow, in 


inhabitants. Fro: 





season of the year one sees Southern California 
absolutely at its very best. 

Because of the trend eastward at Point Con- 
ception of the coast range of mountains which 
forms the barrier between Southern and North- 
ern California, the ocean breeze has an oppor- 
tunity to and does blow every day from about 
half-past nine in the morning until four in the 
afternoon, moderating what would otherwise 
bea high temperature. The nights of Southern 
California are always delightfully cool, and the 
clear atmosphere enables one to see thousands 
of stars where one 1s visible at the East, The 
Atchison, hin aay and Santa Fé route is tur 
nearly its en’ length at a considerable eleva- 
tion water, from 765 feet at 
Kansas to 7,482 feet at G:. thus mak- 
ing ita desirable one for the summer, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


All whe desire to avoid imposition and be cured, 
should insist on ha Pond’s S 


tract, put up only 
in with our landscape trademark, on sur- 
rounding buff wrapper.—Adv. 


A LEAGUE MEET EXCURSION. 
THE Pope Mfg. Co. have arranged to run a 
special limited train of Wagner Vestibule cars 
m Boston to Denver and return, on the occa- 
sion of the league meet which, will be held in 
that city A 18th to 18th. The party will be 
limited to 100 persons and is rapidly filling up. 
The excursion will be accompanied by Colonel 
Pope and other officers of the Company and is 
sure to be a pr d 


THE recent completion of immense irrigation 
works in the Pecos Valley, of New Mexico, is 
directing attention tothat very rich and attract- 
ive section. Here, under the softest of South- 
ern skies, and with an incomparable, all-year- 
round climate—dry, bracing and health restor- 
ing—the great possibilities of this virgin Valley 
for general farming, live-stock raising and fruit 
gow will now be rapidly realized. Pecos 

alley fruits are claimed to equal those of Cal- 
ifornia in size, beauty and prolific yields, while 
in flavor they far surpass. Especially wiil the 
Valley attract those whose health requires an 
out-of-door life in the dry, elevated regions of 

e ky Mountain piateau; and these will 
there find not only the health they seek but 
profitable occupation and a business career. 

Write to the Pecos a & Improvement 
Co., Colorado Springs, Col.. for a little book en- 
titled ** Health and fitable Occupation.” It 
is sent free to all applicants.— Adv. 














It is not true. 

Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings do 
not all wear about 


alike. 








The fi 
@ 
\. Bind- 
e ings out- 


* wear several 


of any other 
kind, and 
Last as long as the skirt. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Immmense Reductions 


in Every Department, 


PREPARATORY TO STOCK-TAKING. 








Ladies’ 


THE ENTIRE PRODUCT OF OUR OWN WORK- 
ROOMS AT LESS THAN COST OF MANUFACTURE, 
BALANCE OF OUR IMPORTED DRESSES at 


4 COST OF IMPORTATION. 
150 LADIES’ DUCK SUITS, 
TUXEDO JACKET, FULL SKIRT, 


(EASILY WORTH 810.00.) 


1 & oo 
| ai 





Suits. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN PRETTY SUMMER 
DRESSES IN GINGHAM, WHITE AND COLORED 
SWISS, FANCY CREPONS, DIMITIES, SATIN 
DRILLS, ETC., ETC. 


A MANUFACTURER’S EN- } 7 50, 10*°: 
TIRE STOCK OF SUITS, | ff, 

FITTED WAISTS, IN SERGE, | 12 50,45) oo. 
CHEVIOTS, TWEED, ETC., ) . ‘ 


(LESS THAN 4 PRICE.) 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


SHIRT WAISTS IN PERCALE, CHAMBRAY, 
STRIPED LAWN AND FANCY CHEVIOTS ; NEW- 
EST STYLES, ALL SIZES, 


4,75 EACH—REGULAR 2.50 QUALITY. 


CAMBRIC NIGHTGOWNS, YOKE OF NARROW 
TUCKS AND FINE EMBROIDERY, 


4.35% worrn a1. 





CAMBRIC WALKING SKIRTS—FINE EMBROID 
ERED FLOUNCE, 


4,©°* wortH ar LEAST $1.50. 
FINE MUSLIN DRAWERS—EXTRA SIZE, 
HANDSOMELY TRIMMED, 


65 Cts. 
a WORTH 1.00. 


SILK WAISTS AND LADIES’ AND CHILDREN*S 
BATHING SUITS AT LOWEST PRICES. 





THE ENTIRE BLOCK. 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 





Breathing at every Pore. 


The result of treatment by 
Electropoise makes it possible 
for the entire body to absorb 
life-giving oxygen from the 


atmosphere. 


that’s a long story. 


‘mow? = oA 
We will 


be glad to explain by letter 


and pamphlet. 


this that it means 


But be sure of 


RHEUMATISM 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 14th,1893. 
I have suffered with constitution- 


cure. for. many ils; 229 = ee 





Ellectrolibration Co., 345 Fourth Ave., New York. 


use a crutch, and then could not 
walk fifty yards. I commenced 
the Electropoise with no faith in it; 
the good results have been wonder- 
ful. I can now walk without a 
crutch, and my heart trouble is 
cured. 

Dr. W. H. MORGAN, D.D.S., 
Former President of Nat. Dental 

Association. 
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0 NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


This Week, 


Special Sale 
_ LADIES’ 
. ® 
Quting Suits. 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES. 
Ladies’ Outing Suits, made of 
double warp all wool storm 


serge, in the latest and most de- 
sirable style; regular price 8.75, 


Special, 4 O8, 


Ladies’ Genuine Duck Weave 
Outing Suits in Blazer Jacket 
Effects, steam shrunk and laun- 
dered ; regular price, 3.98, 


Special, 1.79 


Ladies’ Newport Suits of 
Genuine Covert Cloth; mixed 
browns; reguar price, 9.98. 


Special, 5 ‘ 98 


Ladies’ Storm Serge Suits, 
lined throughout with best Taf- 
feta Silks, 


17.98 to 25,00. 
H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave. 20th to J1st St. | 


SILKS. 
Preparatory Stock {nventory 
SALE, 


There are several large lots which 
we desire to dispose of before our 
Stock Inventory at the close of this 
month. 

We shall offer them, this week, 
with the prices so reduced that a 
prompt disposa! of them is assured. 

Figured India Silks--not Pongees-- 
at 35 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, and 65 
cents a yard. 

Fancy Silk Taffetas, 50 cents, 65 
cents, and 75 cents a yard. 

Lengths suitable for Blouses, from 
39 cents per yard upwards. 

Several thousand yards of plain, 
rich Dress Silks, at 50 cents a yard 
and upwards—half price. 

An opportunity so favorable to buy 
desirable Silks has never been 
offered. 


James McCreery & Co., 
. Broadway and 11th St., 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 
dress to which he would like the paper sent, 
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Jnsurance. 


A CURIOSITY OF COMPLAINT. 


— Ky., May 30th, 1894. 
—— Life Insurance Co. 

Dear Sirs:—I am sorry that I have de- 
layed so long in sending back my policy. I 
intended on sending it back long ago, but 
moved off and left it in the hands of another 
man, and scarcely ever thought ofit. Iam 
sorry that I ever allowed the Devil to get 
the upper hand of me enough to get me to 
go into such a thing, which is nothing in 
my eyes but perfect gambling. God has 
forgiven me for it, and I ask you to forgive 
me for having spent God money in any such 
a way, and makingsuch a mistake. I now 
send you the policy, and pray God that he 
will not suffer another one of his children 
to make this mistake and depend on men 
for safety instead of God. I pray God that 
he may save the Company from this won- 
derful mistaking work, and may save your 
souls at last from an awful hell, for Jesus 
sake, Your bro. in Christ, 





Letters of complaint from policy hold- 
ers who think they have a grievance some- 
times drift in to us. We recall one old 
gentleman in particular, perhaps two 
years ago, who, after wearying one of the 
large companies with complaints, appealed 
to us; we patiently and in good faith tried 
to show him wherein he was in error ; but 
in vain—he would not be pacified, nor 
would he “‘ stay put” when dislodged from 
a position; his letters became longer and 
more dreary, and he persisted in sending 
them, until the last remedy for newspaper 
bores was used and he was referred to the 
waste basket. He had really persuaded 
himself that thecompany-—-one of the fairest 
and most conscientious in the field, and 
having said this there is no harm in saying 
that it was the Connecticut Mutual—had 
robbed him and is an octopus, and a jab- 
berwock with eyes of flame, and a every- 
thing else ; but he had, at least, halfa life- 
time of trial of lifeinsurance. Now comes 
somebody with mock heroics, after mak- 
ing a mistake and gambling and letting 
the devil get him, to the extent of expend- 
ing $34.82 as one annual premium on a 20- 
payment life policy for $1,000, issued at 
age 36, 

This letter may have been written deri- 
sively and, therefore, irreverently, or— 
as is more probable—it may be the pro- 
duction of one of the large number of 
persons who cannot be more accurately 
classified than as “cranks.” If so, the 
company is rather a gainer by being 
rid of him, for while some forecast is 
possible as to the actions of a knave, there 
is no telling what a foolora crank may 
do. A person possessed by a frenzy—such 
as seems to possess the writer of this letter, 
if itis sincerely written—is liable to im- 
agine himself called of God to set forth 
the divine glory and slay the devil by 
doing violence to his own life or that of 
another. This man would hardly—until 
his frenzy becomes more acute—go to 
sleep on the railway track and depend on 
God to cause the engineer or the track- 
walker to see him in time. He does not 
depend on divine intervention to feed him, 
altho for consistency he ought to look 
to God to bring his food and even open 
his mouth for it and masticate it. Cer- 
tain things—a great many of them—God 
does for us. The operations, seen and 
unseen, of the material world about us go 
on without our aid; our heart beats and 
all which belong to the involuntary mus- 
cles and actions God does for us, not hav- 
ing seen fit to leave these fundamental 
things of existence to depend upon our 
intelligence and vigilance. But what we 
can do is left to us todo. All this life is 
a staircase of evolution, and man has had 
to pull himself up by his owa strength, 
increasing as he uses it. Noah’s ark could 
have been driven by twin screws operated 
by a compound engine; it could have 
been lighted by incandescent lamps, and 
everything in and around it could have 
been recorded for posterity by photogra- 
phy. The processes were all intriasically 
possible then; the materials existed, and 
possessed the same properties, Man hadn’t 
found them out then. 

This foolish letter is a reminder of the 
time when men, sensible otherwise, re- 
garded insuring life as a tempting of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Providence. People then even supposed 
that a policy was intended to be a bul- 
wark against death, a sort of defiance 
thrown out to the decree of the Almighty. 
The Turk piously sighs when his house is 
burning, and lets it burn ; for God is great 
and he has decreed the burning. Our 
fatalism nowadays takes a little different 
turn; for we insure our ‘property, then 
use it with stupid recklessness, and leave 
the underwriters to chance the decrees of 
destiny. 

But to do the very best which lies in 
us is not opposing God’s will; it is further- 
ing it. To use means and to try to re- 
cover from sickness is not resisting God— 
nobody need fear that it is; if it is God’s 
plan that you die, you will die. On the 
other hand, whatever we have received 
we have received to use; even our sinful 
dispositions we are to use—by keeping 
them in check and directing them into 
wholesome lines, since every vice is a vir- 
tue overdone and misused. We hold— 
and we may be sure God ho)ds—the adult 
to a stricter responsibiJity than we hold 
the child, and solely because responsibility 
goes with capability. Did God give us 
eyes that we may run butt against the 
wall? Did he give us hands that we may 
fold them and expect things to come to us 
without being caught? Did he give us 
assurances of watch and care that we may 
tumble into the ditch by stupidity, and 
then look to God to pull us out? Does he 
give us wives and children that we may 
disdain life insurance, and roll our eyes 
and piously say we will not trust in men, 
but the Lord will provide after we are 
gone? 

‘he common sense of mankind has an- 
swered this. Nowadays, men insure their 
lives, altho there are, of course, some 
cranks and drones and of the tribe of the 
shiftless who do not—they will not tempt 
Providence, say they. Why the shiftless 
always have large families is among the 
mysteries of life, but it is certain that the 
most useless and helpless of men is equal 
to paternity. Tempting Providence, for- 
sooth! One is tempted to wish that the 
*“‘rod for the fool’s back” (Prov. 26; 3) 
could stimulate right thinking in all such 
cases. 

The truth is that he who does not insure 
life is the one who tempts Providence, 
refusing to use the means which have 
been placed ia his hands and throwing 
upon others the hard alternative of either 
trying to help care for those he neglected 
and wronged or, of letting them bear the 
penalty for which they were probably not 
in fault. 


ap 


ONE COMPANY. 


THE Liverpool and London and Globe— 
call it L. L. G. for short—is a very large 
and very old insurance corporaticn. It is 
the largest of the foreign companies doing 
business here, and its success and position 
here might be taken as at once a 1ebuke 
and an example to the English life com- 
panies which are disgruntled by competi- 
tion from American companies, It has 
not found, any more than other com- 
panies which have survived trials have 
found, insurance business always pleasant 
and profitable; it has met heavy blows 
and has withstood them, having called 
over fresh capital from England when 
necessary. The fifty-eighth annual meet- 
ing was held in Liverpool, a month ago, 
and the retiring chairman, as by usage he 
was expected to do, congratulated the pro- 
prietors upon the generally prosperous 
condition. The three years, 1888-’90, he 
said, were years of great prosperity, yield- 
ing net fire protits of $2,371,080, and he 
recalied to the minds of his audi- 
tors the pressure that was applied, and 
the battle that was fought, in that 
very room, by those who wanted to 
distribute this protit in extra dividends, 
but the directors carried their point of 
strengthening the reserves and surplus ; 
and so there was laid by in those years 
$1,775,595. This was speedily justified, 
for the three next years, 1891-93, were 
years of heavy losses and small profits ; 
the Fire profit reached only $854,030, of 
which $465,000 was carried to reserves; and 
to meet the three last dividends of thirty 
shillings per share it has been necessary to 











draw $283,245 from profit and loss ac- 
count as that stood at the end of 1890. In 
the six years $825,000 was added to re- 
serves, and $1,131,850 to profit and loss ; 
but this last account, improved at three 
per cent., is now large enough to pay 
three shillings per share annually for five 
years. During the six years, three fat 
followed by three lean, the Fire premiums 
have increased $1,693,340; interest ac- 
count, notwithstanding reduced interest 
rates, has grown $158,330; and the total 
resources, in both Fire and Life depart- 
ments together, have grown $4,952,440. 
The original capital, fifty-eight years ago, 
was $1,228,200; the assets now are over 
$45,000,000. 

Of course, this is interesting. Holders 
of the company’s policies may be pleased 
to note it, Furthermore, it shows how a 
real corporation does business—how, also, 
insurance contracts which are genuine are 
backed, and thus made so, by methods 
which are stable and far-seeing and assets 
which have substance, 

It is also worth noting that the manager 
of the company summed up the condition 
of the field thus : 


‘The last three years have been the 
worst in the experience of fire companies— 
eertainly since the Chicago fire. When the 
race for premium income set in, some years 
ago, we thought it wiser to go in for selec- 
tion of risks, so as to secure, even in bad 
times, some profit, if possible; and if in 
doing this we have your approval we have 
got ourown reward.” 


This can be understood only as meaning 
that the L. L. G. has refused to join the 
headlong rush of the times so far as to 
decline risks on which rates were most 
inadequate, even if it has been unable 
(and perhaps has not strongly tried) to 
insist upon a better schedule of rates in 
general. How far the company has actu- 
ally done this we do not undertake to say ; 
but this language clearly imports a decla- 
ration that it has at least attempted some 
resistance to the general demoralization. 

This brief comment and statement are 
not meant to be comparative as between 
particular companies—only between ty pes 
and as conveniently illustrating how gen- 
uine insurance is made such. Obligations, 
neatly lithographed even, and very pretty 
if tastefully framed, can be bought from 
Lloyds and other wild-cats at very much 
lower figures. And they serve just as 
well—if one only thinks so, and if he does 
not have to exhibit them as in support of 
his claims for commercial credit—until the 
holder has a fire. When that interesting 
event occurs, the holder of policies in the 
L. L. G. and other real insurance corpo- 
rations, does not have to fumble over his 
pile of policies and guess how many cents 
on the dollar this, that, and the other one 
may safely be guessed as probably ‘‘ good ” 
for. 

Yes—there’s a difference throughout. 


INSURANCE. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,’ issued by the 
PENN MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


1876. THE 1894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


NEW YORK. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF suRETYSHIP> 
— PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
INCE OR 
LOSSES PAN er 5.992.53, VATION, 
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June 21, 1894. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST 60, 


‘ OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, $24,644,836.22. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


THE PALATINE 


INSURANCE CO. (Limited), 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 
No. 152 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets in U. S. $1,266,798. 
Surplus, $559,672. 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEES : 


Gen’! LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman, 
Judge ASHBEL GREEN, 
Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 


WILLIAM WOOD, Resident Manager. 
WM. M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1898. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

















uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

DOI II coccees evens evsipnncecenca 1,403,200 2) 
Total Marine PremiumsS.... ............000 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1893, to 3lst December, 1893............ss008 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 

PEs. ceecransadobaseseuneelee $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GOUAEIOE BE..00.c0cccccocsccserccsccesocece 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Canals im BAW .. cccecsccaccccvccsoccsscceseccess 205,600 46 

BERGERG.. 0 ccscccescccecsvesccsescpeouscced $12,055,058 49 


le 
Six per cext. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, trom which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on un . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 




















J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEO H. MAC 
JAMES L LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
M. STURGIS. ALDKON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIA GR 4 AAC BELL. 
WILLIA WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY OSEPH AGOSTINI.» 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRIS’N DE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RiKER, EVERETT FRAZAR, ” 
C. A, HAND, LLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEO. W. QUINTA D, 
ESP BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD. 





CHARLES 
N. DENTON SMITH. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN. 24 Vice President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 
OI ie ik en cc nande $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............0000000 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 








Cc. Ww. ANDERSON; Gen. Agt. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 








| Income. 

Received for Premiums, ... ... $33,594,337 98 

From all other sources, Paeee RS tk 8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 
Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, ... ... ... .. .. 
For all other accounts,... ... ... ... 


$20,885,472 40 


9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 





Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, __.... 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, ... ... 
Real Estate, ... ... ... ... 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, ... 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, yo 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


$72,986,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 











Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


. $708,692,552 40 


Nore—Insurance merely written is discarded dary this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 


surance me. issued and paid for in cash is includ 





_ U have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Rosert OLYPHANT 
Grorce F. BAKER 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy Dup.ey O.cotr 
ames C, HotpEeNn FREDERIC CROMWELL 
ERMANN C, Von Post me T. Davies 
ALEXANDER H, Rice OBERT SEWELL 
Lewis May 
OLIvER HARRIMAN 


Cuarves R. HENDERSON 
Henry W, SmitrH 


GeorceE Biss 


S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 


Rurus W, PeckHam 


Avcustus D, JurttiarD 
. Hopart Herrick 


Cuarves E, MIL_er 
Wa ter R, GILLETTE 
‘AMES E, GRANNISS 
. WaLTeR WEBB 
Grorce G. HAVEN 
Aprian Isg iin, Jr. 


I 
I 
. no. W. AUCHINCLOsS 
} Gerorce S, Bowpom 








ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsivent 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistart Secretary 
HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


JAMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


CHARLES B, PERRY, ad Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


Mepicat Directors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D, 


ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


i Leena 337,597 33 


$1, 666.635 23 


I.IFE RATE EN DOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate a mg 
pnanal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


Ev 2 f policy + indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der an ou py values to which the in- 
i is patil by the Massachusetts Statute. 
mphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
sant, if STEV bag Preuicce 
LEFP Ps. D. ULL TER, Vice-Pres 
ULL, Secretar 
whe B. TURNER. ‘Asst. Sec. 


1850. 1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 














OFFICERS: 

GEORGE H. puaronD bewd¥envece President. 
1 ow LE . --.Secreta 
ze WHERUWRIGHT Assistant Secretary. 
WM. ITANDEN.......ccccceccccvcccccevcsecs, ctuary 
ATSEIBUE G, PENEOe cee es cvocccvvcdvecvcsescoces Cashier. 
JOIN P. MUNN. .....ccccce soccccecees Medical Director. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


ORGE G. WILLIAMSGS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. i, Bonk. 
JOHN ‘+ 1 Serre 
H. PERKINS, JR., 
es. Im; and Traders. Nat. Bank. 
The two moat p popular = of LIFE INS We ped 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY,which 

to the insured the greatest possible amount o 
demnity in the event of —_. at the lowest 

rese eont os cash_ outla; e GUARANTEED I 

.0ME POLICY,which pe bth every valuable fea- 

ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 


< adversit ty overtaking the. insured may be as 
COLLATE FOR _A LOAN, to the 
extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, - ac- 


cordance with the terms and conditions of these 
licies. 


po 


GOOD AGENTS, desirin 
pany. are invited to address t 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


to represent the Com- 
e President, at Home 













COMPANY, 
5 Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY- THIRD-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cast Seathiicdc. op abctss oso 0songes-sn>.csendhs $500,000 00 


Regma for reinsurance 


Preveereti reer reer ers 


++ 2,106,141 2 
76,973 74 





THOMA TON eS RP PSHAIS,A® 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
K. B. ALLEN, 23d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January 1st, 1894, 


Cash Capital...................5+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
SS ee - 3,856,575 95 





Net Surplus... 
Policy-holders’ Sur 
Gross Assets.............:.000005 





1,576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


WY AEROLANNNS: | Secretar, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J.“TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











F, 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department; 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








(809) 25 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


W York Lille Unsure | 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York, U.S.A. 
ORGANIZED 1845. 
A Purely Mutual Oompany Having no Oapital Stock. All Profits to Policy Holders, 


JANUARY ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, including 11 Office Building and 85 pieces 


of property purchased under foreclosure. $13,139,049 93 
Stock and Bonds owned (market value). 89,992,636 45 
Bonds and Mortgages. ... 25,805,235 20 
Loans secured by collaterals qnaghet value of Seourl- 

ties held as collateral, $3,349,425.67). 2,428,966 67 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the reserve on 

these Policies, included in Liabilities, amounts to 

over $8,000,000). : 3,757,681 71 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies. 7,012,468 98 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. “ : 1,455,908 02 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums. re 5,108,834 30 

Total Assets. ° . ‘ é e P ‘ ; $148.700,781 21 





LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on outstanding Policies, at Actuaries’ 4 per 
cent. as Per Certificate of New York State Insur- 
ance Department, including Additional Reserve on 
Annuities and Accumulation Policies voluntarily 


set aside by the Company. . $129,862,448 00 
Losses awaiting proof or payment. . 1,330,854 37 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid (claims not pre- 

sented). ‘ 122,007 76 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented). 22,770 02 
Unpaid dividends due policy holders. 134,533 64 
Premiums paid in advance. . 134,554 82 
Trust Deposit, held for account of ‘beneficiaries under 

terms of Policies. 67,982 42 


Total Liabilities. oe, 4, . : 7 = ° 
Net Surplus per Certificate of Insurance 
Department. . ° ° ° e ‘ . 
INCOME. 


Premium Receipts. 5 1 gle 
Tnterest Rents,etc. . ; 


$131,675,151 03 





$17,025,630 18 


$27,488,657 44 
6,374,989 51 


_ $33,863,646 95 





re ae ee ee ee ee 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses Paid. $8,440,093 46 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid. 1,083,445 95 
Annuities paid. - ; L 7 : K 1,407,256 95 
Dividends paid. ‘ aoe, Wereat ove vs 1,744,891 78 
Paid for Purchased Policies. siveke 2,359,062 13 
Installment paid on Trust Deposit. 4,200 00 
Total Amount Paid to ‘Policy 
holders. $15,038,450 27 
Commissions, Brokerages and Payments to Agents. 4,579,880 89 
Agency Expenses 1,079,342 28 
Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and Rent. 383,167 96 
Salaries to Officers and Employés. - 765,469 32 
Law and Office Expenses, Stationery and Printing, 
Traveling and other Expenses. 761,117 52 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States. 317,296 97 


Tetal Disbursements. ° ° ° ‘ P 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


$23,425,725 21 








No, 
New Policies issued in 1893 gam 10,395, $28,569,757), 85. 568 “gp, $48,961 00 
In Force December 31, 1892, . . ; : 224,008 $689,248,629 00 
In Force December 3ist, 1893. . 261,992 779,156,678 00 
Gain in 1893 ~ 87,984 $89,908,049 00 


* Not including policies sevived, paid- ~ape, or reversionary additions. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, Jan. 12th, 1894. 

I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 
3ist day of December, 1893, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and [ find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1893, to be 

$128,969,672.00. 

I further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 3lst, 1893, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 

#17,025,630.18 


$148,700,781 21 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($128,969,672.00) as calculated by the Department, and all other 
liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 


JAMES F.. PIERCE, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Eee Vice-President. EDWARD N. GIBBS.. 
4 d Vice-President. H. 8S. .THOMPS¢ PN 
d Vice-President. C. c WHI 
Actuary. - M. 


Associate Actuaries. 
GTON, M. D. Direc 
ARNEY, M.D-, Te cides Woateel Director. 


b.,, Assistant Medical Directo 
. M D., Assistant Medical Director. 


TRUSTEES: 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


--..Treasurer. 
.Comptroaller. 
Serretary. 












WILLIAM H. APPLETON, CHARLES S. FOIBCRIUD, WOODBURY LANGDON, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
Cc. C. BALDWIN. bi sh ARD N. GIBBS, HENRY C. MORTIMER, OSCAR 8S. STRAUS. 
WIEIAMS BCREey, Wit ubaNarSwin, Geoncee Geeeiss, exiyauoe '° 
JOuN GLAFLIN, * WALTER H. LEWIS, EpMON D D. RANDOLPH, A. H. WELCH. 





















































































































96 (810) 
Old and Young. 


THE TOWN. 
BY RAY DEENE. 


Gop’s country for the souls that are at 
rest ! 
Bright noons a-drowsing o’er its slum- 
brous leas ; 
Even’s fair herald in a boundless west, 
The day-dawn flush, the night’s calm 


mysteries. 
But ah! when spirit-winds blow chill, 
when care 
Broods on our fortunes with a surly 
frown, 


When loss, negation, scorn are ours to bear, 
Give me the town ! 


Yonder the lark sings o’er the light-kissed 
plain 
Early ; at even, through some quiet vale, 
First love owns, half with pleasure, half 
with pain, 
The passion-music of the nightingale. 
But here, men’s voices through exchange 
and mart, 
Men’s footsteps ringing blithely up and 
down, 
Warm human strength, close beating heart 
to heart, 
In the wide town ! 


Ye who would find a balm in solitude, 
And peace where foot of man doth rarely 
tread, 
Oblivion’s home is with the multitude, 
Surely with us who labor for our bread— 
Nay, nor for bread alone ; a purer strife, 
A deeper, nobler struggle for renown, 
Wealth, honor, fame, all that is best in life, 
Thrills through the town ! 


Joy should be monarch of green vales and 
bowers, 
With hands as white as lily-buds in 
spring, 
Ruling her court ’mid bird-notes, brooks 
and flowers. 
But here, strong life demands a lusty 
king. 
Throned on philosophies, the wisest dream, 
Man’s will his scepter, woman’s love his 
crown, 
Red-handed Toil, with energy supreme, 
Rules the great town ! 
BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


> 


THE GHOST OF THE COMMON. 
AN OLD BOSTON LEGEND. 








BY HENRY AUSTIN, 





“Tt is holy ground,” said my father, 
proudly and rather loudly. 
‘‘And haunted ground,” said Uncle 
Henry, more as if speaking to himself than 
for our benefit. 
I looked from one to the other curious- 
ly; they were always so interesting to 
my young mind, because they were so dif- 
ferent. My father was a little above the 
average hight, and he had a pride of bear- 
ing that would have done justice to an 
emperor. He wore a: ruffled shirt and a 
black slouch hat, under which his white 
locks glistened like fine-spun silver in the 
summer sunlight. As, with hands behind 
him, he crossed the Common day after 
day, men often turned to look at him, just 
because he seemed like an historic picture 
that had escaped from itsframe, But I 
always felt that his pride was less per- 
sonal than patriotic, and his remark that 
morning of June Ist, 1865, arose, not be- 
cause the Common was once our family 
graveyard, but from Father’s intense love 
of if as an ever-blooming garden of glori- 
ous memories. 
Uncle Henry was so different—a little 
man with a large, broken nose. Father 
said -that Uncle Henry as a boy was the 
most fiery little blockhead in Charles- 
town; that he often fought with boys 
twice his size and never would believe 
himself beaten. But, whatever Uncle 
Henry had been, he was now the gentlest 
of human beings. Plain? Yes, tho but 
for that broken nose he might have been 
singularly handsome. Tho only five feet, 
he was finely proportioned, and his gray- 
blue eyes, wonderfully expressive at 
times, had habitually an indescribable 
softness. I sometimes fancied him more 
than a man; that he had, also, a woman’s 
- nature; and his low, caressing voice lent 
support to my curious fancy. 

We were standing on the Common under 
the elm nearest the Public Library, It 
was the first day of summer, and the love: 








liness of the place was impressing me 
deeply, tho in boyhood the delicate de- 
lights of scenery are not generally appre- 
ciated. I understood Father’s remark 
perfectly, for J comprehended his habit 
of thought; but Uncle Henry’s mind was 
different, fantastic, and so elusive at times 
as toseem unreal. Yet, feeling his kind 
hand and the warm softness of his eyes, I 
knew that, altho so strange of nature, he 
was a grand and certain fact in my small 
world; and I loved him deeply, so tender 
was he, and so frank. Correction from 
him was more than praise from others. I 
think of him still as the very tongue of 
truth and heart of honor. Yet possibly, 
like other legendarians, Uncle Henry col- 
ored with his own personality what he re- 
lated that morning, when to Father’s re- 
mark about “ holy ground” He added, in 
his peculiar tones, ‘‘and haunted ground,” 
at which Father laughed tolerantly, and I 
said: ‘‘ Whohaunts it, Uncle Henry ; real 
ghosts ?” 

‘*One man, at least, is firmly convinced 
of their realness, and, tho brother William 
may laugh, Ill tell you the story, boy. 
Let’s sit down on this bench and take it 
easy. By the by, brother William, I got 
this first from Grandfather Benjamin. I 
did not understand it then, because I was 
very young, younger than our boy here, 
and all my mind really grasped was the 
fact that, onceevery twenty-five years, a 
pale woman, dressed in ugly bluish-white 
garments entirely out of fashion, could be 
seen on the common by many ; but if any 
one spoke to her she misted away, like an 
optical delusion, Yet it was said that to 
one person on each appearance the woman 
spoke, and in that person’s life straight- 
way there camea change. Oncein Grand- 
father’s day, on June 1st, 1750, the White 
Witch of the Common, as she was then 
called, spoke to a manof great talent, who 
in the broad mid-noon was reeling along 
the Common very drunk. What she said 
the great man would not reveal, even to 
his wife; but it sobered him forever. 
Never from that day did he touch wine 
even. Moreover, thenceforth he conse- 
erated his energies to mankind, so that 
now his name is one of the noblest on that 
Revolutionary rollof honor which brother 
William is so fond of repeating.” 

Uncle Henry paused, smiling slightly, 
and instinctively following his glance I 
noticed how fixedly my father, who had 
leaned so patronizingly against the elm as 
if to offer it moral support, was looking 
down on Uncle Henry—how fixedly and 
yet how softly ! 

“Is that all, Uncle Henry?” said I, 
more for the sake of hearing his voice 
again than becatise.of interest in the 
legend, for my imagination was rather 
exacting. Icould have wished the ghost 
to do something far more strange than 
misting away, when spoken to, or scaring 
a man into lifelong sobriety. Any ordi- 
nary ghost might do as much as that. 

Uncle Henry turned and answered 
slowly : ‘‘ No, that’s only the beginning. 
Well, Grandfather Benjamin never men- 
tioned the White Witch again, and she 
faded entirely frota my memory. But, 
after I grew to manhood, I was walking 
here one evening—the first of June just 
fifteen years ago—and I sat down on this 
very bench. You know I’m alwaysrather 
gay, and that evening I was unusually 
80. 

‘‘But, as I sat idly twirling my cane and 
watching the overworked and underpaid 
populace streaming listlessly homeward, 
all at once I became aware that in the 
crimson haze of twilight there was com- 
ing toward me a women in pale-blue gar- 
ments of peculiar cut, and with a strangely 
white face on which, however, something 
very noble in the shape of a life history 
seemed to be unconsciously revealed. 
One look—was it of large pity ?—she cast 
on my gay, frivolous face, then sat down 
beside me and said, very simply : 

‘* «This is the fairest day of the year. 
What dost thee think, sir? 

*** Doubtless,’ I replied. 

*** And this is the loveliest place in the 
world to me,’ said the woman. 

“** Why, Madam? said I. 

“**For the cause,’ she answered, in 
calm, slow tones that hada majesty in 
them not unlike blank verse—‘for the 
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cause that here Marmaduke Stevenson 
and William Robinson offered up their 
lives in the year of our Lord 1659, to the 
end that the mind of man might be for- 
ever free in this fair Commonwealth.’ 

“*Hal!’ thought I, ‘ one of the historic 
cranks who infest Boston.’ Then i an- 
swered, mischievously: ‘Marmaduke 
Stevenson, I never heard of him; who 
was he, pray? Has he a statue anywhere 
in Boston?’ 

* * Such a man needs nostatue,’ said the 
woman. ‘Thoughtless of fame, he gave 
his life for man, as gladly as a lover gives 
a flower. Isee him still to-day ; I hear 
him speak, in calmest voice to the fierce 
Endicott : ‘‘ Not for vain glory to be seen 
of men have we come back to die under 
the ban of that reproachful, noble name 
of Quaker, which thou and thine, O 
Judge, have stamped upon us, but simply 
by our willing deaths to shame thy cruel 
laws, so that thou shalt repeal them.” 
And then they. mounted the scaffold, and 
in the golden light, like malefactors, 
swung heavily to the shrinking breeze of 
summer. But she, their comrade in the 
faith of freedom, was through her son 
reprieved and was denied the doom. Ah! 
what a heavy, heavy heart was hers ; but 
she came back, being assured of God that 
woman must have equal hand with man 
in every work that profiteth therace, and 
here she suffered the same shameful 
death—alone—then never any more alone ; 
and hither hath she been for some wise 
end, by grace of the Eternal Mystery, al- 
lowed to come four times a century, with 
prayer or prophecy to stir men’s hearts. 
I tell thee, youth, within a dozen years the 
seeds that her soul’s lover, Marmaduke, 
sowed in this Jand shall be by valiant 
hearts reaped in acrimson harvest of them- 
selves, on most ennobling battlefields for 
Others. Fades many a glorious deed from 
memory, but still its influence widens 
through the world.’” 

Uncle Henry paused a fuli moment, 
then continued, rather lightly : ‘‘Sudden- 
ly I looked up.” (As my uncle said this, 
rising from the bench, he walked nervous- 
ly halfway round the elm and then back, 
just as he must have done fifteen years 
before.) ‘‘Suddenly,” he repeated, ‘‘I 
looked up, and lo and behold! the woman 
was no longer here; but I noticed a po- 
liceman approaching with an odious, self- 
satisfied smile, as if he owned the Com- 
mon. 

“*¢Just saw that crazy woman givin’ 
you a dose, sir,’ said he. ‘Had a great 
mind to arrest her this mornin’. Scared 
two or three women pretty badly with her 
queer togs and outlandish looks. Which 
way did she go?” 

“**T don’t know,’ said I; ‘but I don’t 
think she’s crazy. She talked sanely 
enough, tho somewhat strangely.’ 

‘“*The policeman stared; perhaps, for 
the sake of business, he wanted to arrest 
me in her stead; but, remembering an 
appointment, just as I do now, I quietly 
walked away in what may have been the 
same direction in which the woman van- 
ished. 

There was a long pause. ThenI said: 
‘*‘ Why, where’s Uncle Henry?” and Fa- 
ther replied : ‘‘ Why, he was just walking 
round the tree a moment ago. Has he 
vanished, also? Sohe has, That’s one of 
the tricks I never could break him of. 
Your Uncle Henry is a hopeless oddity.” 

** Do you think it’s true, Father ?” 

“Hum, hum,” said my father; “ it 
doesn’t seem very reasonable, does it? Now, 
if the spirit of James Otis or John Han- 
cock was permitted to return here occa- 
sionally to prophesy or to warn of im- 
pending dangers, in that case there would 
seem to be a good and sufficient reason, 
indeed, almost a legal reason, for a ghost 
on this historic spot ; but as for a Quaker 
woman having any special call to haunt 
the Common, now that your uncle’s odd 
voice is no longer tickling my ears, I 
have great and increasing doubts on that 
score.” 

‘But were any Quakers hung ’round 
here?” I asked, with a shudder, looking 
over the lovely Common and thinking it 
too holy a place for a hanging; for I did 
not know then that some hangings have 
hallowed some places, 

“Tam afraid that is true, The two 
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your uncle mentioned and also a woman, 
I believe, were hanged right here.” 

‘Well, Father, my school history 
doesn’t say 80.” 

‘* Very likely not,” replied my father. 
‘*A nation rarely writes its own life cor- 
rectly. Justice is about the rarest as well 
as the noblest of human qualities.” 

‘But Uncle Henry’s ghost—was she 
really a mad woman, do you think, Fa- 
ther ?” ‘ 

Father’s aquiline eyes swooped right 
and left, as if to see whether Uncle Henry 
was not returning, andI had a similar 
fancy ; but there was no visible sign of 
his presence. Then smiling, yet with 
grave tones, Father answered : 

“Your uncle Henry, my lad, gets odd- 
er every year, or certainly, every odd 
year. I guess he never met, except in 
fancy, any ghost on the Common, or any 
mad woman either, who suggested one. I 
do remember, however, hearing in my 
boyhood something about the Witch of 
the Common, yet according to my im- 
pression she was not considered a Quaker 
but a very merry hag who played mis- 
chievous pranks, such as casting some 
especially grave and reverend senator 
into a deep sleep on one of these benches 
and then causing a stupid watchman to 
arrest him on the charge of intoxication 
or vagrancy. Most likely your uncle 
spun his legend out of this old fable. Still, 
it is a fact” (Father paused and looked 
puzzled) ‘‘ that just about the time of his 
meeting with that woman, your uncle 
Henry did change his idle habits and be- 
gan to take an interest in what he and 
others style Progress and Reform, tho 
most of it seems to me merely motion in 
a circle, like a kitten chasing its tail. Yes, 
your uncle Henry has changed wonder- 
fully since fifteen years ago.” (Father 
glanced at his watch.) ‘‘ But bless me, I 
ought to be at the office! Don’t get into 
mischief, my lad.” And, tweaking my 
ear as a mark of tenderness, he left me to 
my own devices. 





Years with some gladness, but with 
much sadness, came and went—ten years 
—and in my life uncle and father came 
and went no more. I was on the thresh- 
old of manhood and, after a long absence 
abroad, I stood once more in Boston on 
the first morn of summer. That evening, 
chance led my steps to the Common. It 
was the loveliest hour of all; the sun had 
just set, but his softened spirit was linger- 
ing in the sky and on the earth. I felt all 
the old love of the Common come back to 
me larger than ever as I wandered slowly 
over it. Presently, as I neared the elm 
nearest the Public Library, I was startled 
from my rambling reverie. 

A man sat beneath, who seemed the 
exact image of Uncle Henry. Figure, 
pose, shape of head, which was uncover- 
ed, broken nose and the feminine fineness 
of chin, ear and hand, were facsimiles 
of his who had died five years before. 

I could not help sitting down beside the 
man and tremulously saying ‘‘ Good- 
evening ;” and when we fell into conver- 
sation I noticed that his eyes, tho different 
from my uncle’s, had that same remem- 
berable softness which indicates some- 
times that mest mighty of all forces—the 
wonderful force of gentleness. 

While not highly polished, like my 
uncle, his double, for a man addicted to 
trade, impressed me as very intelligent. 

“Strange,” he said, after a while, with 
a sort of overcome shyness; ‘‘ you’re a 
perfect stranger, and yet I’m impelled to 
tell you right now the strangest thing 
that ever happened to me—perhaps, be- 
cause it happened just before you came 
up, and you seem like a part of it.” 

‘‘ Well,” said I laughing, slightly, “1 
have been feeling very strangely about 
you also.” Then I spoke minutely of the 
resemblance, closing with the words: 
‘‘ And in boyhood I sat with my uncle 
Henry on this very bench, I believe.” 

The man stared at me a moment, then 
said: ‘‘ Just before you came up a woman, 
dressed the queerest I ever saw, sat down 
here and spoke to me abruptly, in a style 


as queer as her dress. I can’t remember 

the exact language, but it sounded like 

the Bible, and the substance was this ; 
+ You're a man in middle age, and you 
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never had a thought apart from self, 
You may fancy you’re a good man be- 
cause you have lived morally, paid your 
debts, and gone to church pretty often ; 
but that’s not enough. You must live for 
another, or for others; else you’re a mere 
cumberer of the ground. Awake! for 
soon there will arise some questions in 
this nation that must be answered. You 
belong to the middle class, who are neither 
very rich nor very poor, but are very 
selfish and very blind. Awake! and see ! 
and rise!’ and then the woman walked 
away and disappeared over yonder just as 
you came strolling toward me, and some- 
how I’ve connected you with her.” 

The man laughed nervously, rose from 
the bench, and added, with an uneasy 
attempt at humor: ‘A sermon like that 
ought not to be selfishly kept in one 
bosom, ought it? I guess I'll go home to 
supper and share it with my wife.” 

I did not try to detain him, but lingered 
on that bench. The story my uncle told 
me ten years before came back with all its 
details, and in his very words, I am cer- 
tain; and when I went to my hotel, on 
that midnight of June ist, 1875, I wrote 
this account for my own benefit without 
thought of publication, because it seemed 
then and has for years asa thing possibly 
personal in some future way and therefore 
something I had no call to share with the 
world. 

Since then I have often inquired con- 
cerning the ghost of the Common; but, 
except the man I met in 1875, nobody of 
this generation whom I have sounded a 
pears to have ever heard of it. One old 
gentleman tells me that his nurse used to 
threaten him with the Witch of Boston 
Common, but he never heard the serious 
legend; nor do any of the old colonial 
authors that I have searched refer to it 
positively. 

One very singular coincidence, however, 
is the date ; for I find it stated in Drake’s 
‘Legends and Folklore” that Mary Dyer, 
the Quaker martyr, was hanged on Boston 
Common on the first day of June, 1660. 
He says: 

‘With the birds innocently twitterin 
above her head, once more Mary ascend 
the scaffold with a firm step.” . 

Now, Mary Dyer’s was a very noble life, 
and its influence, at least, must be vibrat- 
ing still around us. I will not admit, how- 
ever, that I entirely believe the legend of 
her haunting Boston Common and appear- 
ing every twenty-five years to inspire 
some man or woman or boy or girl with 
the desire, which is half the power, of liv- 
ing a noble life. Yet if June ist, 1900, 
finds me alive, I shall spend that day and 
evening on the Common. 


NeEw YOrK City. 





ANSWERED. 
BY MRS, M. A, HELLER. 


‘GIVE us this day our daily bread,’’’ 
Tn humble trust we pray; 

Then do not idly fold our hands 
And with assurance say : 

“* As ravens in the olden time 
The hungry prophet fed, 

So we shall have our wants supplied ; 
For God will give us bread.” - 





Oh no! not so the answer comes, 
God never willed it so; 

The earth must first receive the seed 
Before the grain can grow ; 

Then, watered by the rain of heaven 
And nurtured by the sun, 

The blade springs up; and in that blade 
The answer is begun. 


When harvest comes, the ripened grain 
In golden sheaves is bound ; 

Then gathered in, and threshed and cleaned, 
And in the mills is ground. 

By busy hands, in myriad homes, 
The fresh, brown loaves are made; 

This is the “‘ bread’ and this the ‘‘ day ” 
For which, long since, we prayed. 
BERLIN, PENN. 


me 


HOW THE “RANGER” WAS 
TWICE TAKEN. 


BY THE REV. E, T. TOMLINSON, PH.D. 


Just a little way below the Long Sault 
Rapids in the St. Lawrence River lies an 
island which, from the time of its settle- 
ment, has been known as Barnbart’s Is- 
land. It covers many acres in its extent, 
and its fertile soil drew many of the early 
settlers to its shores. To-day there are 
Many prosperous farmers to be found 
upon it, and its fields of waving grain 
greet the eye of the traveler as he passes 
by its shore on his way to Montreal. - 

In the early summer of 1812 Barnhart’s 
Island contained almost as many families 
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as it does now. The farmers’ boys did not 
find the loneliness difficult to bear. It is 
true they were likely to have three months 
in the winter when they were shut off 
from their neighbors on the mainland ; 
but that was the time when the island be- 
came a little commonwealth in itself. The 
fox hunts of the autumn, the gray squir- 
rels they had shot, and the fish they had 
taken from the river, furnished the topics 
of the winter’s evenings; and the stories 
seemed to gain strength as they were 
more frequently told. 

But on this particular summer day in 
1812 with which our story has to do, Barn- 
hart’s Island presented a quiet and yet 
busy scene. Its inhabitants were ‘‘hay- 
ing,” and this meant many extra duties 
for all the household. Men were hungry, 
and housewives were early awake for the 
task of feeding so many men. 

At the upper end of the island was one 
of the best farms, and owned by the Taylor 
family. Five brothers were in this fam- 
ily, all full grown, and known in all the 
country round for their strength and skill 
in all athletic games. No one had yet 
been found who could “‘ throw” the eldest 
son; and when these five brothers, with 
neighboring lads of their own age, had 
formed a lacrosse team, they had beaten 
the Canadian boys every time in their 
own game or the game which the Indians 
had taught them. 

On this day three of the Taylor boys 
were busy in the hayfield with their fa- 
ther. The oldest son had gone over to 
Massena to do his duty on General Train- 
ing Day. William, the second son, had 
gone to Ogdensburg, and was expected 
home every minute now; for he was to 
return on the ‘‘ Ranger,” a little American 
sloop, that carried a crew of six men, and 
brought letters and provisions for the peo- 
ple dwelling for many miles along the 
river’s banks. But there had been several 
encounters with the British and Canadian 
forces of late, and the cause of the un- 
usual quiet in the hayfield was not diffi- 
cult to find; and as one stopped for a 
moment in his work to scan the river care- 
fully, he seemed half guilty as he met his 
brother’s anxious look, each acknowledg- 
ing to himself an anxiety he would not 
admit to his brother. 

Perhaps this anxiety was the shadow 
which the coming event is said to cast, for 
at the close of a very careful lookout over 
the river by the youngest son, he quietly 
said: ‘‘Ther’s a boat coming down the 
rapids.” It was no unusual sight to see a 
boat come down the rapids, and each of 
the Taylor boys had made the passage 
many times; but now, as if by common 
consent, they all rested from their labor 
and together turned their eyes upon the 
distant boat. 

It was a rowboat, a little speck upon 
the waters, that came rapidly toward 
them at a speed of twenty miles an hour. 
As the boat drew nearer they could see 
that it had only one occupant, and that he 
was not satisfied to be carried by the cur- 
rent as was the usual custom in shooting 
the rapids, but that he was rowing with 
all his powers. As he came through the 
rapids into the strong currents that sweep 
on for many miles, they saw that his 
course seemed to be directed toward the 
head of Barnhart’s Isladd. As if by com- 
mon consent, and without a word, they 
left their scythes and ran toward the little 
dock which they themselves had built at 
the headof the island. There they waited 
for the coming of the boat which now was 
very plainly to be seen, making for the 
dock on which they stood. 

‘It’s Ben White and he’s in a hurry, 
too,” said Charley, the youngest of the 
Taylor boys. 

‘* Yes, he’s carrying bad news,” said his 
father; “‘ and that always goes at twice as 
fast a pace as good news.” 

But Ben White was so near them now 
that conversation ceased, and they were 
waiting for him to come alongside the 
dock. In a moment Ben had his boat 
made fast and stood, with his face all 
flushed, and breathing hard, among the 
brothers. 

**Well, Ben, you seemed to be in a 
hurry,” said the father, expressing the 
question which was in his heart by a look 
rather than a word, 


“‘T had need to hurry,” replied Ben, be- 
tween his. labored spells of breathing. 
‘‘ The ‘ Ranger’ has been taken.” 

“‘The ‘Ranger’ taken!” said the boys 
together. ‘ What’s become of Will?” 

‘*Oh, he’s on board, and he is likely to 
be for some time,” said Ben. ‘But he’s 
not hurt any—that is, he wasn’t when I 
saw him last.” . 

**Don’t wait, but tell us about it,” in- 
terruped the father, impatiently. 

‘* Well, the way of it was this,” replied 
Ben. ‘‘When the ‘Ranger’ put in at Louis- 
ville Landing, there was only one man 
there to help them unload, and they had an 
uncommon lot o’ things to leave there. So 
that delayed them much as half an hour. 
They were just ready to put off when 
they saw half a dozen men coming 
toward the dock. They motioned for the 
cap’n to wait, and he wasn’t any sus- 
picious, so he waited ; for he was glad to 
get half a dozen passengers to carry. 
They had guns, but he didn’t care about 
that much, for most everybody carries 
one these times. But just as they got 
down to the dock, all of a sudden one 
fellow gives a signal, and before the cap’n 
could say a word he and his crew was 
covered by those guns. 

‘‘The cap’n was rather surprised like, 
and hesays: ‘ What does this mean?’ 

‘**7T¢ means that you are my prisoners 
and your boat is my prize.’ 

*** Well, who are you,’ says the cap’a; 
for he saw there wasn’t any use in fight- 
ing. You see they just had him and 
that’s all there was to it. 

‘*¢ Well, I’m Corporal Denter, of his 
Majesty’s —th, and these are my men; 
and I’m going to take you down to Corn- 
wall. You'll save a heap of trouble if 
you go along peaceable, for it won't do 
any good to fight, and it might do some 
harm to some of ye;’ and the corporal 
looked pretty sharp at his men when he 
said this, 

‘“‘That seemed to be the cap’n’s senti- 
ments too; and tho there isn’t a braver 
man along St. Lawrence River than Cap’n 
Conkey, he knew ’twould be just murder 
to allow his men to fight with the odds 
so much against ’em,so he just kind 0’ 
laughed and said: ‘Allright. It’s your 
turn to-day. It may be mine to-morrow.’ 

“That pleased the corporal, and he 
laughed too, and then he said he should be 
compelled to tie their hands behind their 
backs for safety. So he kept his five men, 
with their guns pointed at the crew, and 
he went around and tied the hands of 
every man behind his back. Will had his 
hands tied too, for he was the only pas- 
senger. 

“Then all at once the corporal says, 
quick like: ‘Who’s going to steer this craft 
through those rapids? I don’t know the 
channels, and I couldn’t keep her in ’em 
if I did.’ 

** Cap’n Conkey he sort o’ laughed, and 
didn’t say anything. He only asked the 
corporal if he’d ever been through the 

rapids, and the corporal said he hadn’t. 

*““*Pvea great mind to let you steer it, 
or make you,’ said the corporal. 

‘*¢ Pll steer her for ye,’ says the cap’n. 
‘Y’da good deal rather go to Cornwall 
with ye than go to the bottom of the St. 
Lawrence with ye; for, with you a steer- 
in’,we’d find the bottoma good deal quick- 
er’n we'd find Cornwall.” 

** All this time Tom Richards, who had 
been helpin’ unload, stood on the dock, 
afraid like to leave, and yet not wantin’ 
to stay. But as he saw how the matter 
was a-workin’ he just edged off a little, 
and then a little more, and pretty soon he 
just took and run down the road, as if all 
the British army was after him. But they 
were so busy fixin’ up that matter o’ steer- 
in’ that they didn’t seem to remember him. 
At least they didn’t follow him ; but Tom 
saw that they were going to let Cap’n 
Conkey do the steerin’, and then he turned 
in at the first house and got a horse and 
startedfor Massena. Its general trainin’ 
there to-day, ye know, and while he 
thought he’d be too late to do anything he 
thought he’d better go and tell’em. He 
just stopped a half a minit at my house to 
tell me to come on down here and let you 
people know. Like enough we can do 
something here.” 

All this time Mr, Taylor and his boys 
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had said nothing. Indeed there was noth. 
ing to do but listen for the fast breathing, 
and fast coming words of Ben White; 
but as soon as he hai finished his story, 
Mr. Taylor turned to his son Charley and 
quietly said : 

** You go and tell the neighbors to get 
their guns and come here.”’ 

He added no words. He needed none; 
for Charley’s quickness of thought and 
action were well known; but a few 
moments had passed before they heard the 
clatter of the heels of the horse which 
Charley had taken from the stable, and 
was swiftly riding down the road toward 
his neighbors’ homes. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Taylor and the boys 
were busy at the dock. The guns were 
brought from the house, and some logs, 
which it had been hoped might be sent 
down the river and made into lumber, 
were now used in making a rude fortifica- 
tion on the dock and along the shore. 
Mr. Taylor knew that the channel made 
in toward the dock and ran for quite a 
distance near the shore of Barnhart’s 
Island. He had great hope that if Cap- 
tain Conkey was the pilot, he would bring 
the sloop in near the shore and either run 
her aground or else give an opportunity 
for concerted action by those on the shore 
and the prisoners in the boat, and that 
they might retake the little ‘“‘ Ranger.” 
His heart beat a little more rapidly when 
he thought of his own son Will as one of 
the prisoners, and yet the thought seemed 
only to nerve his arm for more rapid ac- 
tion. 

By the time that the arrangement of 
the logs was completed,-quite a company 
had assembled, and, with their guas in 
hand, were ready for any action the event 
might demand. Some were for placing a 
flag upon the logs and standing side by 
side, that they should fire together and 
call upon the boat to surrender as it ap- 
proached. Others thought the better plan 
was for the men to remain concealed be- 
hind the logs and wait. If they were in 
sight it might frighten the captors and 
make them change the course of the 
sloop. If they were quiet, that might 
bring the sloop nearer, and then they cer- 
tainly could act as well as in the other 
case. The latter plan was chosen, and 

chosen the more readily after Charley had 
added the suggestion that when the sloop 
appeared in sight he should give his 
*‘call” to Will, who would be sure to hear 
it on the boat, and would govern his ac- 
tions accordingly. This ‘‘call” was the 
caw of a crow given something after the 
manner of the modern Harvard ‘“ Rah,” 
and was as sure to rouse Will to action, 
especially when in sight of his home, as a 
‘* Rah” upon a football field incites greater 
action. 

The men now lay in silence behind the 
logs. The ripples of the river rushing by 
were the only sounds to be heard. The 
summer sun seemed to become hotter 
every minute. And yet they waited. Oc- 
casionally some one turned his eyes upon 
Ben White, as if to question- whether 
there was any truth in the story he had 
brought. But Ben’s only reply was a nod 
of the head, and a very decided contract- 
ing of the eyebrows. 

Suddenly Charley Taylor, who had 
seemed never for a moment to have taken 
his eye from the open space between the 
logs just in front of him, gave a little 
wordof warning. He saw the sloop just 
coming around the foot of Long Sault 
Island. It came along as rapidly and as 
lightly as if it were a part of the foam 
upon the waters. They all watched ina 
breathless silence. The color on Mr. Tay- 
lor’s cheek changed, but his hands seemed 
to grip his gun ina strength almost un- 
natural. 

But the ‘‘ Ranger” was in the channel, 
and was surely coming mearer. On it 
came, nearer and nearer,and as yet all 
were silent. Suddenly there rose the 
sound of the caw of a crow. The sound 
was itself wonderfully natural, and yet 
would the peculiar order in which it was 
given arouse any suspicion in the boat? 
The little ‘‘ Ranger ” speeds on and comes 
rapidly nearer. The sound of the crow’s 
cawing rises again. What will the boat 
do? It has reached the point where, if it 
is going down the river to Cornwall, it 
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must turn and skirt the shore. Shall the 
men behind the logs rise now and act? 
No; they will wait a moment longer. If 
the boat turns in its course they will make 
themselves known; but straight onward, 
directly toward them, comes the ‘‘ Ran- 
ger.” If it keeps ona minute longer it 
will be aground. While the minute is 
passing a commotion arises on board the 
boat. Now is the time for the men to 
disclose themselves. Together, and with 
a shout, they rise and run toward the 
spot on the shore for which the ‘‘ Ranger” 
is making. The corporal and his men 
are brave, aud have no thought of losing 
their prize. They seize their guns; but in 
every one there is only the dull fall of the 
hammer. Not a report is heard, for the 
guns are useless. 

Then, making a virtue of necessity, the 
corporal surrenders the ‘‘ Ranger,” and 
himself and men, with as good a grace as 
possible. He smiles slightly as Gaptain 
Conkey remarks that “ his turn had come 
before to-morrow.” 

The return of Will Taylor to his home 
safe and well was a story that was told at 
many a fireside for many a winter night. 

While the ‘‘Ranger” was passing through 
the rapids, so terror-stricken were the 
corporal’s men that they untied the 
hands of Will Taylor and all the prison- 
ers. They might need the help of every 
man, and besides it would be inhuman to 
leave any man with his hands tied behind 
him if the boat capsized. To Will the 
trip brought no terror, for he was well ac- 
quainted with the course, but while the 
soldiers were busy with their own fears, 
he had taken the opportunity to dampen 
the powder in every gun, 

As the boat swept round the foot of Long 
Sault Island and his own home came in 
sight, the sudden cawing of a crow caught 
his attention, and when the sound was re- 
peated he knew his brother’s call. He 
saw the changes in the dock, and altho he 
had no thought that they could know of 
the capture of the ‘*‘ Ranger,” he whisper- 
ed to Captain Conkey the fact of his 
brother’s call, and the quick-witted cap- 
tain had kept the sloop on her course and 
run her aground on Barnhart’s Island. 

Just after the capture was made the 
men who had come from the general 
training at Massena were seen upon the 
opposite shore, but there was no need of 
their assistance then. 

The corporal and his guard were sent to 
Ogdensburg and afterward exchanged ; 
and as for the sloop ‘‘ Ranger,” she was 
never afterward taken, and her captain 
was no longer known by his former 
name, but till the day of his death, which 
was not till many years later, he was 
known as ‘*‘ Commodore Conkey.” 

ELIzaBETH, N. J. 
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THE TWIN DOLL’S HOUSE PARTY. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 








AFTER that delightful dolly, ‘‘ Lady 
Emily,” arrived from England with her 
mamma, she speni several days at a hotel 
in New York. 

But when a letter invited Fidelia Rex to 
visit her cousin Katie, at ‘‘ Locust Manor,” 
and acharming note from the twin dolls 
** Juliette” and ‘* Laurette” to their hon- 
orable little cousin ‘‘ Lady Emily” herself, 
welcomed her to the States, saying they 
had assembled a house party to grace the 
event, her ladyship and her mamma, 
with the Maid as escort, hastened to the 
railway station, and took the first train. 

In the parlor car, traveling along the 
river’s édge, ‘‘ Lady Emily” attracted 
attention. A gentlemen offered his chair 
to the Maid, because she carried this 
‘sprig of nobility”; and the petite’s tailor- 
made tweed and narrow toque were re- 
marked, as being modeled from a photo- 
graphed princess, 

‘The Palisades, ‘Lady Emily’!” cried 
little Miss Rex; and during the entire 
length of that panorama of precipices, the 
beautiful doll’s face was pressed close to 
the car windowpanes, as if comparing the 
Hudson with the Rhine. 

. “Tappan Zee, my love!” was the word 
given next, as the river broadened among 
smoothly rounded hills, ‘‘The famous 
Washington Irving lived on the Sunny 
Side, and had kings under his roof, and 








ivy on top—ivy that grows there yet.” 
Whereupon “Lady Emily,” with the 
Maid’s help, put up her lorguette of Scotch 
pebble, and carved tortoise shell—the first 
eyeglass of that kind ever made fora doll. 

“Sing Sing, ‘Lady Emily’!” cried 
Fidelia Rex. ‘‘ We are under the prison 
now; now we are out! Those men in the 
road, tugging at stones, are prisoners ; 
that is why they wear stripes. Only one- 
half the flag holds good for bad men and 
bad boys; not the Star-spangled half— 
only the striped; and there isn’t much 
Hailcolumbiahappyland about-that !” 

‘* Lady Emily” flourished her eyeglass 
in a manner that showed she was im- 
mensely struck. 

So again, when her mamma called out 
‘* West Point, my love! And the ruin- 
turret on the high hill is Foré Putnam. 
When General Grant was a cadet, he 
often walked up to old Fort Put. Put 
away your lorgnette ‘Lady Emily’; we 
are at Locust Manor, my pet.” 

But there was an hour’s drive through 
the woods after they had left the parlor 
car, and it was late when they reached 
the house, where evening lamps had been 
lighted, and the breath of night-blooming 
flowers rushed through the open doors. 

The house party was still up, and, after 
the family dinner, there were presented 
by the twins’ mamma, Katie Rex, eight 
dolls seated in a row upon the sofa, in the 
ruddy glow of a crimson-shaded umbrella 
lamp—very shy and stiff. 

‘*How do you like America?’ asked 
‘Evangeline’s’ mamma, when her child 
had shaken hands with the English guest. 

‘*What do you think of America?” 
asked ‘‘ Columbia’s” mamma, as soon as 
‘*Columbia” and ‘‘ Lady Emily” had 
kissed. 

‘Ruth Moreen, bringing ‘‘ Dorothea 
Maude,” who was ‘‘ Dorothea” with anew 
head, also asked : ‘‘ What do you think of 
America, ‘lady Emily’ ?” 

When Fidelia Rex, who, the Maid re- 
marked, ‘‘ vas tired fen she vas cross,” 
answered for her daughter once for all: 
‘* Her mind is not yet made up.” 

Immediately ‘‘Adeline’s” mamma 
whispered to her child, ‘‘ the Dustman is 
about.” ‘‘ Louisa’s” mamma murmured, 
‘°Tis time that dolls had their beauty- 
sleep, little sweet!” And before the 
clock struck ten the entire party was fast 
asleep. 

The following day it rained. They 
thought ’twould clear in time for a picnic 
lunch. But no! the rain kept pouring 
down, pattering upon the leaves of the 
locust trees, a hundred feet high, that en- 
circled the house, and splashing along the 
piazza pipes. 

** Juliette” was sent to ask if ‘‘ Lady 
Emily ” would like to join the ‘‘ Doll’s 
Society for Dressing Poor Dolls.” And 
instantly the tortoise-shell-handled eye- 
glass was lifted, in sign of interest in the 
work. 

‘*It is called ‘ The Rainy-day Club,’ ex- 
plained the twin’s mamma. ‘On sun- 
shiny days there is too much going on for 
our darlings to think about the defortunate 
poor dolls ; but when it rains eur mothers 
and sisters rummage in their boxes, and 
find buttons and-pieces ofsilk. And then 
we do it until it clears up.” 

‘“‘The only trouble is, that when we 
first came,” said Carrie Osgood, ‘‘ we 
dressed all the Sabbath-school and fac- 
tory-house rag babies and whatnots; and 
now there are not enough poor dolls to go 
round ; and we’ve lots of silk and lace 
and a boxful of beads left.” 

‘*Lady Emily ” has a braid of assorted 
sewing-silks,” said Fidelia, ‘‘ which she 
will distribute to the Club. She is in 
favor of Rainy-day bequests.” 

At that moment Ruth Moreen, who had 
been exploring the house, came into the 
nursery with her daughter on her shoul- 
der. ‘* Whata piece of luck!” she cried, 
bringing down ‘: Dorothea Maude” witha 
thump, forgetting her newhead. ‘‘There 
is a laundress who has come to help in 
the laundry to-day, who has brought her 
child, And thechild has brought her doll 
—a regular rag! The most wo-begone 

thing !” 

‘Splendid! Bring her up! How nice! 
Just what we want!” cried all in a hub- 
bub. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘* The idea is lovely,” said ‘‘ Lady Em- 
ily’s” mamma, when the noises ceased. 
** And ‘Lady Emily’ brought with her 
from Paris a little carton of initial hand- 
kerchiefs, doll’s size, on purpose to do- 
nate.” At this delightful news one could 
have heard a pin drop. 

‘*Bring the Raggie upstairs, and her 
mamma with her, Pauline, please,” said 
Katie Rex to the Maid. ‘Sa mére, s’il 
vous plait.” 

But Sukie—sa mére—could not be 
coaxed to ascend. 

‘*Shure an’ she never dhramed av sich 
goodnessgracic :’ said Mrs. Mulli- 
gan, greatly embarrassed by the throng 
of eager faces in the doorway, and the 
Maid standing in the middle of the laun- 
dry to make the request through the mist 
of the steaming tubs ; ‘‘ or I’d ‘av’’ad a bist 
frock to her, and clane apron ; by all manes 
so she should. But’tis the doll’s silf ye 
may be takin’ wid ye, in wilcome. Tho 
she’s barely fit,” Mrs. Mulligan added, 
wiping her dripping hands to deliver 
the wo-begone, while Sukey looked on 
aghast. 

The children, choking with laughter, 
ran back to the nursery, and the Maid 
followed, carrying Raggie with unfeigned 
disgust. 

‘*The miserable Muffin looks as if she 
would have a fit; what’s worse than a 
barely fit ?” shouted Edna Burrill, seizing 
the poor ‘* Piece of Luck” by one foot and 
dangling her without mercy, now that 
her mamma was out of sight. For Sukey 
Mulligan remained on the laundry floor, 
in the house she had just built for herself 
of potato bags, when the young ladies de- 
scended, in their mingled charity and 
merriment, 

‘*Barely fit,” repeated Edna, using the 
limp wo-begone, now by a hand and now 
by a foot, and now by her tow wig, to il- 
lustrate exclamation points. ‘‘ Schcarsely 
aschtocking! An’ niverashoe! Narya 
heel! And hairdly a hid !” < 

But ‘‘ Adeline’s” mamma rushed indig- 
nantly forward, and caught the rag baby 
from a wild gyration, before Edna could 
catch her breath. ‘‘ How would you like 
to have your child treated so, behind your 
back ?” she gasped. 

‘* Baby Ruth’s” mamma declared: “ It 
would serve you right, Edna Burrill, if 
‘Cleopatra’ should be consulted to her 
face.” She laid down her own babe, and 
took poor Raggie, smoothing the disor- 
dered slip, and saying, gently: ‘‘I sup- 
pose she is Sukey’s best.” 

‘**Evangeline,’ come here,” called 
Carrie Osgood; and ‘“ Evangeline” and 
‘* Josephine,” those intimate wax friends, 
were brought arm in arm. ‘This is a 
stranger, my dears ; but I trust you are 
well enough brought up to treat her as a 
welcome guest. Shake hands.” 

‘* Lady Emily’s” lorgnette sprang up in 
the way that proved she was immensely 
struck; and her mamma, taking ‘the 
stranger ” from the motherly little hands 
of Eugenia Day, gave her into the care of 
that ‘‘ kindness itself.” 

There they sat, side by side, in the great 
softly cushioned Turkish chair, ‘‘ Lady 
Emily” in her three-shades-of-heliotrope 
French gown, new silk and old lace; and 
Sukey’s daughter in her torn and faded 
calico slip, like the Queen and the Beggar 
Maid. ‘ That is what I call good feeling,” 
said Katy Rex. 

Fidelia brought the braid of assorted 
sewing-silks, having twenty-three tints of 
twenty threads each, and ‘‘ Lady Emily” 
presented it to the Club, whose Rainy-day 
mammas threaded their needles with the 
right color for each piece of work and 
sewed and chatted, while the doll mem- 
bers looked on or took their naps. ‘‘ We 
do their benevolenées,” said Katy, ‘‘as 
Pauline and Lizette do the real sewing 
circle for the orphans of Lent.” 

‘*Braids of colored sewing-silks are 
quite ’gestive for Christmas and big re- 
lations’ birthdays,” said Tillie Grant, 
which reminded Fidelia of the promised 

mouchoirs ; and ‘‘We must find the rag 
little one’s name,” she said ; ‘‘for it will 
give ‘Lady Emily’ pleasure to include 
her when she ’stributes the initials. You 
have heard,” she added, inquiringly, 
‘what my daughter’s title means ?” 

‘Of course,” said Edna, with a smile of 
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her mouth-sarcastic, “it means Blue 
Blood.” 

**Or, that her father is an earl, or a 
Blue Beard,” said Josephine’s mamma, 
rather confusedly, ‘‘ or a baroness.” 

‘* It is taken from two ancient words,” 
Fidelia said. 

‘*Ah, I remember!” exclaimed Katy, 
who was “ up” on family trees. ‘‘ Lady 
means Loaf-giver. I have noticed that 
our dear little friend from Great Britain 
abounds in gifts.” 

“Tf ‘Lady Emily’ should lose the 
char’istic,” . said Fidelia, emphatically, 
‘* the title would pass to the next.” 

“Then I will sew a pocket on the 
apron,” said Belle Gracie; ‘‘ twill be so 
cunning to see a tiny ’nitialed kan’ker- 
chief peep out.” And she offered to go 
with Jane Wabash, to ask Sukey the name 
of her child. 

But when Edna Burrill saw the delicate 
miniature squares of fine transparent linen, 
each with its embroidered letter, lying in 
their box under bars of narrow, violet rib- 
bon, ‘‘ It would be rediculous,” she said, 
‘* to give one to that Mulligan rag’muffin! 
Better send her home with a new head. 
Dorothea’s old one would do.” 

‘“*Anold head is not a new one,” said 
Francina Grape, while Ruth Moreen, 
‘‘ Dorothea’s” mamma, blushed scarlet at 
Edna’s rude speech : ‘‘ and you might hurt 
Sukey’s feelings if you change her pet. 
Mammas like their ugly ducklings some- 
times. I, myself, took great comfortin my 
‘Cinderella,’ until—until ’— she glanced 
at her peerless ‘‘Louisa,” who, Fidelia Rex 
had declared, gave ‘‘Lady Emily” the cor- 
rect idea of la belle Americaine, and end- 
ed softly, ‘until my ‘ Louisa’ was born, 
and ‘Cinderella’ went to—to boarding 
school.” 

‘‘It is not, of course, every doll,” said 
Virginia Haines, ‘‘ that can be what her 
grand-uncle Archer calls my ‘Josephine ’— 
a ’feshnal beauty.” She was glad to have 
achance to speak for the splendid bru- 
net, who opened and shut her black eyes, 
and was, in her parent’s opinion, more 
worthy than the blond ‘‘ Louisa” to be 
called la belle. 

‘‘There are things to be thought of be- 
sides a pretty face,” said Tillie Grant, giv- 
ing Belinda’s arm a sensational pull that 
made her turn her head, ‘‘and— 

‘*We all know,” said Carrie Osgood, 
laughing, ‘‘ that some people’s children can 
speak—or squeak. My auntie teaches,” con- 
tinued Carrie, ‘‘ that when we would do 
kind things for others we must try to put 
ourselves in their places, and not give gifts 
without considering whether they would 
be welcome and good.” 

Belle and Jane having returned from 
the laundry, and having whispered mys- 
teriously to the twin’s mamma, now said, 
both at once: ‘‘ The initial is G.” 

““G?” repeated Fidelia ; ‘‘ but what is 
the name, please? ‘ Lady Emily’ cannot 
donate to annony-musses.” 

Another whispered consultation, and 
then Jane Wabash said, firmly : ‘‘ It is an 
angel’s name. And we are not sure that 
it is right to give a doll, especially a rag 
doll, an angel’s name. But Sukey has 
done it. She has called her child ‘Ga- 
briel,’ and it can’t be helped. All we can 
do is to make her worthy of her name as 
we can. When I dress my ‘ Columbia’ 
I never allow her to put on anything out 
of date, or shabby, that might interfere 
with the nation-o-nality.” 

‘*Dividuality must be prespected,” said 
** Adeline’s” mamma, in a faint voice, as 
of one who felt she was going beyond her 
depth. And then a dead silence fell upon 
all. 

A silence broken by the Maid, who sud- 
denly stood in the doorway to announce 
to the mamma of the hostess-twins ; ‘‘ Le 
déjeuner est servi, Mademoiselle,” 

“It is déjeuner a la fourchette,” ex- 
plained Katy, ‘‘as we could not have in 
the rain our picnic lunch ; and as soon as 
the ’nitialed han’kerchiefs are distributed, 
the ‘ Dolls’ Society for Dressing Poor Dolls’ 
will dejourn at once.” 

The last touches were then given to the 
‘*Piece of Luck.” Her petticoats and 
bodice bad been edged with lace, and over 
them was a light-green gown of foulard, 
with five tucks run with sewing-silks, in 
varied tints of red, and bordered with 














beads; flounced sleeves beaded to match ; 
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a beaded cap; and beads on the apron’s 
pocket. Indeed, full use had been made 
of the box of beads. _ 

In the beginning Edna Burrill had said : 
‘* Let us use ribbons instead ; these purple 
ribbons that are slightly soiled, and that 
we don’t want ourselves. For my part I'd 
rather give them away; I’m tired of see- 
ing them about. Purple is the color to go 
with green; it is complementary, Mrs, 
Sketchaway says. I’m sure Sukey will 
feel complimented. She is green herself, 
I presume; laundry young ones usually 
are. Ribbons are just as good for a poor 
doll as beads—and better. A poor doll 
ought not to wear beads.” 

‘* Because,” said Francina Grape, who 
was fond of following Edna’s lead when 
she possibly could, ‘‘ they might make her 
feel stuck-up.” 

‘*And these beads,” continued Edna, 
‘‘are really ‘squisite. They are nice 
enough for us ; and to trim our own dolls 
with. A beaded apron would do, en dés- 
habille, for ‘ Cleopatra’ herself.” 

But more than one Club member’s 
mamma replied : ‘‘ Let notour children be 
mean, and forget that the box of beads 
was given to-them.” 

‘* And on trust,” said Katy, ‘‘ to give. 
The motto of the Rainy-day Club used to 
be, ‘Freely receive ; freely relieve.’” 

“Until it was changed,” said Lillie 
Grant, frowning at Edna, to ‘ Be sure you 
know, on whom you bestow.’ ” 

‘IT don’t believe in too much ’quiring,” 
said Virginia Haines, taking one of the 
white-daisy clasp-pins from ‘‘ Josephine’s ” 
sash to fasten the stranger’s belt. 

“Too much requiring doesn’t seem 
quite hospitable,” said the mamma of 
‘* Baby Ruth.” 

‘* Let us do our best for this little Raggie, 
anyway,” concluded Carrie Osgood, 
‘“°Ticularly as we were so glad to find 
her; and she may be our last.” 

**Oh, I hope not,” said Jane Wahash, 
seriously. ‘‘Now that we have our 
‘ Doll’s Society for Dressing Poor Dolls,’ 
and a lot of nice silk and lace, it would 
be too bad if poor dolls should run out.” 

The finished childie was taken with a 
procession to the laundry, in whose porch 
Mrs. Mulligan and Sukey were found 
“atin a bit” from their tin pail. And 
well for them the pail was nearly emptied 
when the arrival occurred ; for not anoth- 
er morsel nor ‘“‘anither drap,” could 
Sukey be induced to swallow that day, so 
great was her surprise and delight. She 
was too shy to express her gratitude and 
emotion while the procession stood in 
the laundry, and the metamorphosed *‘G” 
remained for some time on Mrs. Mulligan’s 
lap. 

But Jane Wabash and Belle Gracie, who 
were the last to ascend the basement 
stairs, heard behind them a soft sound 
like the whirr and flutter of a bird that 
springs to its nest; and presently Sukey’s 
voice, murmuring, ‘‘ My p’ecious, p’ecious 
‘Gabe’! Come to oo owny-dony, an’ let 
oo mammy kiss oore dear-r-r ’ittle snub 
face !” 

How glad were the children then that 
in planning their gift they had tried to 
put themselves in another’s place, to think 
how it would be most welcome and good. 

‘¢ What a mistake we would have made if 
we had given Sukey’s baby a new head,” 
whispered Belle Gracie to Jane. 

New YoRK CITY. 
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PEBBLES. 


Farmer: ‘‘Why don’t you fellers do 
sumthin’ ?”? Commonweal General: *‘ Lack 
of a workin’ majority.’”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


..Mr. Norris: “Do you feel a draught, 
Edith*’ Little Edith (sneezing again): 
“Yes, Papa, I feel a draught through my 
nose.’”’—Brooklyn Life. 


....“* Ah!” remarked the great musician, 
as he walked the floor with his howling off- 
spring in his arms; ‘‘it is much easier to 
compose a grand opera than a wakeful 
baby.”’—Puck. 








. Seward: ‘‘ Were you aware that Noah 
understood all about electricity?’ Bald- 
win: “No; did he?’ Seward: ‘‘ Most as- 
suredly ; he made the arc light on Ararat.” 
—Brooklyn Life. 


-.-He: “ Well, for my part I like a pic- 
ture that tells a story.” She: ‘‘ Mrs. With- 
erby’s portrait ought to suit you, then. It 
makes her positively handsome.”—Harlem 
Life. 


..-Mr. Dunn (angrily): ‘This bill has 
been running three years.”” Hardy Upton 
(calmly): “What else could you expect of 
it? You’ve been chasing it for two years 
and eieven months.”—Puck. 


....‘I don’t think it’s right for doctors 
to charge some patients more than others.”’ 
‘Oh, Ido; life is worth a great deal more 
to a man who has a million dollars than it 
is to me.”’—Newport Daily News. 


...-Perkins is a little queer in his upper 
story, which is possibly why he ordered his 
feedman to send up two bushels of table 
d@’oats for his horse.- He’d heard they 
“made fine eating.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....-Bridesmaid: ‘You poor, frightened 
darling. You looked scared to death at the 
altar.” Bride: ‘‘Yes; George trembled so 
I was dreadfully afraid he’d lose courage 
and run away.”—New York Weekly. 


.... Mrs. Norris: ‘‘ Where have you been, 
Robby? Itold you not to stir till I got 
back.” Robby: ‘‘ Well, [ only went down 
to the doctor’s to ask him whether I was 
well enough to go out yet.” —Brooklyn Life. 


..‘‘ Mary Jane,’ said the rector, solemn- 
ly, ‘‘the steak is cooked to a crisp, and the 
potatoes are raw. You have left undone 
the things that ought to be done, and 
cooked too done the things that ought not 
to be done.’”’—Indianapolis Journal. 


.-How He Won Her.—Miss Richgirl (of 
Chicago): ‘“‘ And so you kissed the Blarney 
Stone at the Columbian Exposition? Ha, 
ha! It was nothing but a Chicago paving 
stone. Mr. Smartchapp: ‘‘So I heard at 
the time, but I thought perhaps you might 
have walked on it.’?’ Then she married 
him.—New York Weekly. 


.-“*The gentlemen that came to see 
Papa said I was one of the most intelligent 
children they ever saw,” said little Jack. 
‘“Indeed,” said the proud mother. ‘Did 
you recite ‘Little Drops of Water’ for 
them?” ‘‘No’m. Irefused to.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


--*Why do you use such peculiar 
terms ?” asked a lawyer’s wife of her hus- 
band, who had returned home worn out by 
his day’s labor. ‘‘I don’t see how youcould 
have been working all day like a horse.” 
‘*Well, my dear,’ he replied, ‘‘I’ve been 
drawing a conveyance all day.”’— Tit-Bits. 


.. “Well, Joseph, did you take my letter 
to M. de Y——?” “Yes, sir, but I am 
afraid he won’t be able to read it, for he is 
blind.” ‘ Blind?” ‘ Yes, sir; while I was 
standing right in frontof him in his private 
office, he asked me twice where my hat was, 
and I had it on my head all the time—ha, 
ha!’—Le Petit Calaisien. 


.- Fussy Passenger: ‘‘Why does your 
company insist that passengers must pur- 
chase tickets before entering the train ? 
Are they afraid that if we pay money to 
you you will steal it?” Conductor (with 
dignity): ‘‘Certainly not. They are afraid 
the train may run off the track before I can 
get around.’’—New York Weekly. 


...The conductor approached the man 
who carries lighted cigars into public con- 
veyances. ‘No smoking,” said the con- 
ductor. ‘‘I ain’t smoking,” was the reply. 
“Your cigar is.”? ‘‘ Well, I can’t help that. 
This is a strong cigar, and it does as it 
pleases.” ‘‘ Well,” said the conductor, 
“you can take your choice. Either you or 
the cigar will have to be put out.” And 
the man, after some thought, rubbed the 
cigar on his shoe and put it out.— Washing- 
ton Star. 


..-Poor Mike was very ill—almost as ill 
as he was short, and what that meant those 
who know him can best say, for physically 
he was hardly more than a dwarf. The 
doctor was called in and, after investigation, 
informed Mrs. Mike that her husband was 
suffering from actinomycosis, a name which 
appeared to strike terror to the soul of the 
anxious woman. ‘‘Act phwat?” said she. 
“ Actinomycosis,” replied the doctor. 
“Him ?” cried Mrs. Mike. ‘‘ Ah, docther, 
how can yez say thot? A little man loike 
Moikel couldn’t hould the name of ut, 
much liss th’ disaze thot goes wid ut !’— 
Harper’s Drawer. 








For Nervous Prostration 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. A. TRAU; Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have 
extensively used it in nervous prostration and 
kindred affections, and invariably obtained 
very good results.” 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to Tat INDEPENDENT.1 








91.—CHARADE. 
The clouds are rolling dark and dense, 
The thunder growls a far-off threat; 
A quail upon the garden fence 
Reiterates ‘“‘ More wet’’; 
The rain-frog now is to the one; 
His gutturals two gloom profound 
On those who like to see the sun, 
Or tread on solid ground. 


Two weather prophets at the gate 
Complete a rain in half an hour, 
And I must go; I may not wait 
The passing of the shower. 
My gossamer | don, and pout; 
My favorite boots I must deny ; 
And then—the weather turns about, 
And comes off hot and dry. 


92,—TRANSPOSAL. 


Would you, my friend, complete achieve, 
In science, art, or social life, 

This truth you may at once believe,— 
You’ll gain it only through hard strife. 


Success comes not from simple hope, 
However earnest one may be; » 

But with stern rivals he must cope, 
Nor languish in his rivalry. 


If in first effort you are found 
Thrown in the rear, try same again ; 
You may succeed in second round, 
And the complete at last attain. 
ASPIRO. 


93.—DIAMOND. 


1, A letter; 2,a kind of customary pay- 
ment by; a tenant; 3, to pillage ; 4, a little 
fort ; 5, unleavened cakes of maize flour; 6, 
parts of speech partakiug of the nature of 
both verb and adjective ; 7, parts of turtles 
attached to the lower shell; 8, avocets; 9, 
anecdotes; 10, symbols of selenium; 11, a 
letter. STOCLES. 


94.—IN VARIOUS WAys. 


. The way from which all others start ; 

. An open way for horse or cart; 

. The way of merry rogues who task us; 
. Recalls a famed street in Damascus ; 

. The way by which a house you enter ; 
A way that should be in the center ; 

. An Elevated Road is here; 

. The way of those who scoff and sneer ; 
A way extremely incomplete ; 

10. And one suggestive of wet feet : 

11. The way a tribe or crew may share ; 

12. ‘* And thousands walk together there ’’; 
13. A sunny way, we may suppose ; 

14. Is sheltered’ from the wind that blows; 
15. A way for all not used to climb ; 

16. The way of birds in nesting-time ; 

17. A way of peevish altercation ; 

18. And one of absolute negation. 

M. C. S. 


OW WH om we 


95.—TRIPLE LETTER ENIGMA. 


(Each of the three syllables of the answer 
is found by taking one letter from each 
quoted word in order.) 


In ‘‘ occiput,” but out of sight ; 
In “‘souls,’’ no doubt, but hidden quite ; 
In “ several” cells that may unite. 
Let wise anatomists explain 
This small complete; it would be vain 
For me to try; it is so small 
I wonder that ’twas found at all. 
Yet scientists describe it well, 
And many things about it tell ; 
They say it is a kind of cell. 
J. M. 


96.—PUZZLE DIVISION. 

1. Divide the ends of the foot by one 
thousand, and the result will be an addi- 
tion to your library. 

2. Divide purchasable by one, and find it 
pardonable. 
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8. Divide the jurisdictions of bishops by 
ten, and bring forth the two great divi- 
sions of our race. 

4. Divide a loft or garret by five hundred, 
and convert it into a metallic cement. 

5. Divide an abyss by ove hundred, and 
from it will appear an ancient inhabitant 
of Scotland. 

6. Divide your head covering by fifty, and 
come to a stop. JASPER. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JUNE 14. 





84.—1, D-riding (deriding); 2, } ee 
Poa th e 8, N-rolling (enrolling); 4 
M paling (empaling); 5, I-vies (ivies); 6, 
L-bowing (elbowing); 7, O baying (obey- 
ing); 8, R-riving (arriving). 

85.— Deodar. 

86.—Man-hat-tan. 

87.—Chandelier. 

88.—1, Cherry; 2, fig; 3, plum; 4, grape; 
5, O-range ; 6, pear (pair); 7, apple; 8, pine; 
9, man-go; 10, peach. 

E.S. C., Geneseo, N. Y., solved Nos. 71, 74 
G. N. Abbott, Hartford, Conn., No. 71. 

89. Shade, heads. 

90. Times, Press, World, Globe, Post, 
News, Reporter, Weekly, Daily, Herald, 
Messenger, Telegraph, Telegram, Journal. 


Columbia ht 
POOVEYDIAL, ses". 


‘ty never before Alton even to Colum- 

vias. Seven new peerless wheels which need 
only to be seen to be 
appreciated. Their 
beauty appeals to 
the eye, and their 
construction to the 

" good sense of every 
wheelman in the 

land, while their standard price of $125 

proves particularly attractive to purchasers 

of high grade bicycles. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


? 











Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


All Columbia agents furnish our catz an gue 
free, or we mail it for two two-cent stamp: 



















THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH, - 


CLEANLINESS 
IS NEXT TO GODLINESS. 


A Porcelain-lined Bath not only fur- 
nishes the means of cleanliness, but is 
of itself as clean and white as clean- 
liness should always be. Porcelain- 
lined baths are inviting and beautiful 
to look upon. No good house can afford 
to have any other. They cost but little 
more than the old kind. 

THE STANDARD MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Box 1454 M, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will send you illustrated 
catalogues free. 











BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
buy our Oxford Boss Bicy ule, suit- 
lable for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, stron » substantial, accurately 
djusted and tully warrant Write to- -day for our 
large complete cotalegne of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc, 
OXFORD MEG. Co. 
838 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE DUNNING BOILERS. 


Have you seen our Catalogue 
ON 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating 


Examine our System before 
Buying. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Also make Engines, Boilers 
== and Machinery. 
= New York Central Iron Works 
Company, 
103 Exchange Street, 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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The Food Exposition 


is an educator for housekeepers. You are not 
obliged to attend it to appreciate the value of 
Borden’s Peerless Evaporated Cream. Your 
Grocer can supply you; always ready; uniform 
results assured. Insist upon having Borden’s. 











<.,SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
~\ PHEUMATICneasinaSAFETIES 


24-in., Boys’ and Girls’ $45 00...931 50 
26-in., Boys’ and Girls’ 65 00... 38 50 
rein. Comb’n Pneu. 75 00.. 52 50 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO.. $1. LOUIS, MO. 





- TIFFANY: GLASS ‘%6:DECORATING:COMPANY: 


<FVRNISHERS °GLASS'‘WORKERS: DOMESTICS ECCLESIAST ICAL* 


DECORATIONS * 


* MEMORIALS; 


%333 TO-341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEW-YORK? 





tb rT POWERFUL, DURABLE, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
HATCHER FURNACE THE THATCHER FURNAGE CO. 


240 Water St., New York. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


{For the weck ending Thursday, June 1th, 1894.) 


TEAS.—While the bidding at the regular 
Wednesday auction sale of teas was spirited, 
the sales were very unsatisfactory. There were 
two special sales besides the r2gular offerings. 
Amoy is quoted at 9@13c.; Fuchau, 944@28c.; 
Formosa, 11@40c., and Japan, 9@19c. 

COFFEE.—The foreign markets show a slight- 
ly firmer tone in coffee, and this is reflected here 
in a steady tone. The jobbing demand, how- 
ever, is quite indifferent. Prices are not materi- 
ally changed, altho all grades are held steady. 
Java is 1946@29c.; Mocha, 28@24c.; Maracaibo, 
18'44@22c.; Laguayra, 19@22c., and Brazil, 1534@ 
lic. 

SUGAR.—The market for raw sugar is de- 
cidedly firm, and supply is not sufficient to meet 
the demand. The market for refined is fairly 
active, and some of the refineries are two weeks 
behind in orders. Granulated is 4@4 3-l6c.; cut 
loaf and crushed, 413-16@5c.; powdered, 4 5-16@ 
4téc., and cubes and Mould “* A,” 4 5-96@4'éc. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The reaction in wheat 
has advanced the price of flour and scared off 
bidders, so that while the market is firm trade 
is very limited. Winter patents are $3.25; 
straights, $2. 2.90; clears, $2.60 32.65; spring 
patents, $3.85@3.90; straights, $2.90, and clears, 
$2.45@2.65. Rye flour continues firm at $3. 
Cornmeal is firm at $2.80 for Brandywine and 
Sagamore. 

PROVISLONS.—The market for provisions is 
steady, but trade is rather quiet and limited. 
Mess pork is quoted firm at $13.50@13.75; family, 
$13.50@13.75. and short clear, $13.50@15.50. Beef 
is steady, with family at $10.50@11.50; mess, $8, 
and extra India mess, $17@20. Beef hams are 
quiet at $19. Pickled bellies are firm at 64@ 
7c. per ; shoulders at 544¢@534c., and hams 
10@10%ec. Lard is steady at $7.10@7.12 per 
100 tb. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
slow at 6@7}éc. per Th, and dressed lambs steady 
at 7@%c. Country dressed hogs are nominally 
steady at 546@8c. per Ib. City dressed native 
beef is steady at 744@8ée. per tb. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
met with a decided reaction since last wee k’s 
report, and prices have been steadily climbing 
upward ever since, until they close nearly 5 
cents per bushel higher on most grades. The 
news of the weatber in the West continues to 
favor a strong market, and the predictions are 
that the July report will show a poor outlook 
for the new crop. The foreign markets have 
also advanced and close strong. Most traders 
feel that wheat was depressed at unnaturally 
low figures, so that the market must recover 
somewhat before long. This alone is given as 
the cause of the reaction by some. July wheat 
is 6244c.; No. 2 red, 62@6244c. Corn has been ad- 
vancing also, and closes firmer and steadier 
than wheat. The damage to this crop has been 
very large by bad weather, and if the drouth 
continues much longer the question will become 
a serious one. Cash corn is moderately active. 
July corn is 45%c., and No. 2 cash, 4544@46c. The 
market for oats holds firm and high. There are 
very few oats for sale, and demand is fairly active 
and firm. The outlook for the a Se is 
very uncertain, and prices will remain high and 
— the rest of the season unless some 
unlooked-for factor oe? develops. July 
oats are 4534c.; No. 2 cash, 4649@47}4c.; No. 2 
white, 48@48iec., and track mixed, 48@48¢c. 
Barley is quiet at 68@67c. Hay and straw con- 
tinue dull and in little demand. Prime timothy 
hay is 80@85c. per 100 bh; No. 3 to No. 1, W@75c., 
and clover mixed, 55@65c. Long rye straw is 50 
@65c., and short rye and oat, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Prices for butter 
have increased a little this week, but the market 
closes quiet at quotations. The consumptive 
demand has not increased any, but there has 
been a good speculative demand, and stock has 
gone into cold storage. On some Western goods 
the feeling is strong. Extra creamery is 19c.; 
firsts, 17@18c.; and thirds toseconds, 44%@l6c.; 
State dairy, half-firkin tubs, 14@18c.; Welsh 
tubs, 13@16¢c.: Western dairy. 10@l5c.; imita- 
tion creamery, 12@l6c., and factory, 94@l4\c. 
Old creamery “ey and Western factory 
or dairy, 9@llc. Cheese is quiet and in less de- 
mand. Buyers are more particular about qual- 
ity, and stock moves slowly. Large size full 
creams*are 744@8%c.; small size, 714@9c.; choice 
part skims, 64@74c.; common to prime, 4@6c., 
and fullskims, 2@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market is over- 
supplied and dull for most live poultry. Local 
spring chickens are quiet at 14@2lc.; Western, 
18@20c.; Southern, 11@18c.; fowls, 9@9éc.; old 
roosters, Sages turkeys, 5@7c.; ducks, 70c. 
per pair, and geese, 75c.@$1.12. Thereis a mod- 
erate demand for fresh poultry at steady prices, 
and the tone of the market is favorable. Tur- 
keys are 6@8c.; fowls, 8@8%¢c.; Philadelphia 
spring chickens, 25@28c.; Long Island and Balti- 
more scalded, 20@24c.; Western dry picked, 20@- 
25c.; scalded, 17@22c., and spring ducks, 16@1'c. 
The receipts of eggs are liberal, and market is 
dul at the advanced prices. Fancy Jersey eggs 
are lic. per doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 1344@- 
l4c.; Western, 12@13c., and inferior, $2@3 per 
case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Strawberries are in large 
supply,and only fancy qualities are in steady 
demand. Up-river berries are 7@10c. per qt.; 
Staten Island and fancy Jerseys, 8@12c., and 
other average qualities, 3 to 7c. Southern 
blackberries are quiet at 12@l4c. per qt., and 
gooseberries are dull at 4@8c. A few raspberries 
are in the market, with red at 12@l5c. per pint, 
and blackcaps, 5@6c. Cherries are irregular in 
price dnd quality at 4@10c. per tb. Florida 

aches are scarce and firm at $2.50@3.50 per 

om carrier and $1@1.50 per flat case. Water- 
melons are steady at $25@35 per 100. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—The 
Southern new potatoes are coming in liberall 
now from all points, but the demand is gener 
enough to absorb stock pretty well. ld do- 
mestic potatoes are scarce and a trifle easier. 
Southern prime to extra potatoes are $324 per 
bbl.: seconds, $1.75@2.25, and old, per 
sack. Onions are firm and in moderate sup- 

ly. Egyptians are $2.50 per sack; New Or- 
eans, 1.75, and Eastern Shore, $1.25@1.50 
per one-half bbl. ket. Aspareaen is $1@1 
per doz. bunches; beets, $2@3 per 100 bunches; 
$1.25@1.75 per bbl.; cucumbers, $1@ 
1.3 per basket ; green peas, 75c.@$1 per : 
somatncn, io per crate, and Jersey cauliflower, 
per 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Beecham’s piiis are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F.Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 


At agood restaurant ; 


» you often order those delicate dishes with de- 
? licious sauces, which you do not have at home. 
But did it ever occur to you that with 


sLIEBIG COMPANY’S : 
; EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


as a stock or basis, you could have those very 
‘ dishesanade in your own kitchen ? 


>Miss.Maria Parloa 


: tells you how. 














. 
. 


100 of her recipes sent postpaid 
by Dauchy & Co., 27 Park 
Place, New York. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


TREE TREATMENT. 


BY E, P. POWELL. 


























I HAVE tried in various ways to call the 
attention of Americans to the importance 
of the correct system of tree training. A 
few years ago we had our ideal tree forms 
There was a pear tree ideal, after which 
every one was expected to shape his trees ; 
but it slowly began to be understood that 
every kind of pear has its own individual- 
ity, and you cannot make them grow alike 
without. deforming them. Then it got 
further to be understood that even two pear 
trees of the same kind do not wish to grow 
exactly alike. It is necessary to throw 
away your ideal shapes altogether. Nature 
has no love for uniformity. There is, how- 
ever, a very general similarity in the growth 
of Seckles, as also in the growth of Shel- 
dons, and of Anjous and other sorts; so 
that we can distinguish varieties by their 
manner of distributing and spreading 
limbs. What is true of pears is true of all 
other trees. Note the sharp contrast in 
growth between a Northern Spy and a Green- 
ing. But the ordinary tree pruner does not 
find this out. He goes into an orchard on 
general principles, makes the trees as nearly 
alike as he can, and, after three or four 


' prunings, the orchard is worthless. Maple 


trees and elms are our most common street 
trees. The effort is almost sure to be to 
make the rows consist of trees as nearly 
uniform as possible. This ends in muti- 
lation, and the death of a large part of the 
trees by the age of fifty years. I have seen 
all the avenues of a village taken possession 
of by the temporary authorities and 
pruned, with the sole idea of lifting the 
foliage five or six feet higher. Those who 
know and love trees know this is to cut off 
the most vital limbs, and certainly begin 
decay if not render the trees for the most 
part monstrosities. 

The fact is, no part of horticulture or ar- 
boriculture isso important as pruning; and 
pruning should be the most intelligent of 
arts. It is a sad sight to find that very few 
of our shade trees are healthy. Go into the 
adjacent lots where pruners, especially the 
professionals, have not been admitted, and 
you find everywhere the most beautiful 
specimens of utterly sound trees; but along 
our highways disease is the rule. I am, for 
this reason, glad to see that the trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Promo- 





tion of Agriculture have published an edi- 
tion of avery little book, by Count des 
Cass, on “Pruning Forest and Ornamental 
Trees.” The editing is done by Professor 
Sargent, of Harvard, and is, of course, done 
intelligently and sympathetically. The 
book does not undertake to ‘create a uni- 
form system, but to lay down a few general 
laws; and, perhaps of more importance, to 
show where the damage is generally done. 
He does not hesitate to lay the blame for 
our sick and unsightly trees where it be- 
longs, to careless or ignorant treatment 
with the saw, or to entire neglect of all 
pruning. In France there are many horti- 
culturists who protest against all pruning, 
especially in forest growing. Des Cass 
says: 

“Opponents of pruning maintain that the 

scars caused by pruning indicate internal de- 
fects in the wood, and that trees so scarred can- 
not be sold. But it is the method which is 
faulty; and such objections must disappear be- 
fore more scientific and rational treatment.” 
On the contrary, he believes that a system 
of forest management that discards prun- 
ing is disastrous. He is speaking of the 
timber trees; those grown for timber solely. 
This phase of the question is of less impor- 
tance in this country, but of growing im- 
portanct. We are slowly beginning to 
plant forests. If I wished to begin life on 
the very surest basis for becoming wealthy 
as an agriculturist, I would plant forests. 
We should have millions of acres of farm 
forests planted at once. The vadue of tim- 
ber is enormously increased and increasing. 
The owner of timber herefter has no specu- 
lative crop; he is sure of his income. For 
this reason a thorough study of pruning is 
very important. Shall we leave Nature to 
direct or shall we not? I believe we can 
see everywhere proofs of the principle !aid 
down by the Count that trees left to them- 
selves do not grow up sufficiently to pre- 
vent the too large spread of lower limbs. 
This expends vitality on wasted growth 
and prevents the formation of salable lum- 
ber. In a dense forest the crowding and 
pushing for light keeps the lower limbs 
pruned until a hight of thirty to forty feet 
or more is reached. But in our artificial 
growth of forests we cannot rely on such 
crowding. Our trees must be set at some 
distance from each other. Then it 
becomes true that the lower branches 
grow disproportionately large, and ab- 
sorb too much sap, to the detriment 
of the upper part of the tree, Then again 
we have to count on accidents and injuries 
doing a great deal of unforeseen breakage. 
Without intelligent pruning health will 
quickly be destroyed. Count Cass’s funda- 
mental law is to cut close to the trunk, and 
perfectly even with it. The reason for this 
issimple. Sap first mounts from the roots 
to the leaves, where it is elaborated and 
then sent back in part to the roots. Roots 
take up water from the soil, together with 
various substances in solution. After going 
to the leaves, where it meets carbonic acid 
gas, the sap goes down to deposit the con- 
centric layer of wood. The wound made 
must therefore be such that the descending 
sap can gradually cover cvex. Of course 
stumps and prongs of decayed or broken 
limbs involve of necessity, if not removed, 
a decay into the solid trunk. 

The illustrations given by the Count are 
constant and complete. The little mono- 
graph should be in all hands, and it will be 
worth millions of dollars to American 
forestry or orcharding. Still Ido not be- 
lieve in his ideal forms for special trees, 
carried to the extent which -he carries 
them. The general principle is, however, 
unquestionable that the length of trunk in 
a young tree should be equal to one-third of 
the entire hight of the tree; that the head, 
in a very general way, should be elongated 
ovoid in form, with the center of gravity 
sufficiently low to keep the tree upright. 
The lower branches shortened, to prevent 
excessive development of the leader, should 
afford sufficient leaf surface to elaborate 
the sap necessary to insure rapid growth. 
Of middle-aged trees the trunk should 
equal about two-fifths of the entire hight 
of the tree, while a mature tree should 
have a trunk of about one-half the full tree 
hight. ‘ 

There is no question of the impatience of 
American agriculturists in discussing any 
system of forest culture, or giving the sub- 
ject any thought whatever; in this I be 
lieve they are short-sighted, and that 
shortly they will be compelled to change. 
Our agriculture is unnecessarily unprofita- 
ble. We have not learned our resources, 
and arestubbornly unwilling to learn them. 
But certainly in the treatment of orchard 
and street trees we should be willing to lis- 
ten to good counsel. The last orchard I saw 
pruned left every sucker on the limbs pro- 
truding half an inch, while the larger limbs 
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removed were cut at a slant outward. | 
need not refer to the laws laid down by the 
Count to demonstrate that this was really 
worse than no pruning atall. The stubs 
could not heal over, but assuredly would 
lead to diseased holes in the wood. The 
stubs of suckers were a mass of buds, all of 
which would be stimulated to growth and 
theré would be from three to ten new suck- 
ers for every one removed by the careless 
pruner. This is not an exceptional case, | 
regret tosay. In fact, nearly all trees suf. 
fer from such blunders. The pruner in this 
case was a professional. The sucker should 
be cut smooth to, and slightly into the 
bark. This is equally true when it starts 
at the base of the tree. 

But, after all, the real key to good arbori- 
culture is to keep our trees so well in hand 
that they will never need large limbs re- 
moved ; and, as for suckers, they should be 
removed when so small as to be shoved off 
with thumb and finger. Our enjoyment 
of our rural homes can be easily com- 
bined with a good deal of this anticipative 
foresight. I think one-half of my own 
pruning is done as I walk about enjoying 
the shade, flowers and fruits. Each tree 
and bush should become a study on such 
occasions ; and a pinch here or there will 
remove a large part of the incipient waste 
wood. The real hight of success is attained 
where no force goes to waste. It is folly to 
planta tree without we are prepared to 
study it and care for it. While uniformity 
is to be avoided, cleanliness, wholesome- 
ness, vigor and beauty are all to be secured. 

Practical arboriculture must ultimately 
become a part of our country school curri- 
culum. Arbor Day means a great step in 
that direction. The children of America, 
at least, begin to comprehend the patriotic 
as well as economic duty of planting trees ; 
must they not also be taught to care for 
them? The little*book Count Cass will 
serve asa text-book when the day comes 
that the subject is recognized in the light 
of its full importance. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 


DANISH DAIRY EXHIBITS. 
Il. 
BY DANIEL KILHAM DODGE, PH.D. 











IN our first article, January 25th, an ac- 
count was given of Danish dairy exhibits 
before 1889 and of the special plan formu- 
lated in that year by Fjord. It is now in or- 
der to discuss briefly the active working of 
this plan and the practical results attained. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE EXHIBITS. 

The necessary funds having been obtained 
from the Legislature, an invitation was ex- 
tended to the principal butter dealers of Co- 
penhagen and the provinces to act as judges, 
from a large majority of whom favorable 
answers were received. Then all dairies pro- 
ducing the minimum amount of butter re- 
quired by the plan, namely, a firkin a week, 
were asked to participate, of which 350 re- 
sponded, 100 being estate dairies, the rest 
co-operative. During the four years covered 
by our report this number increased to 420, 
the increase being almost entirely among 
the co-operative dairies, and during the last 
summer the number was about 550. This 
representation, far exceeding Fjord’s wild- 
est hopes, is not the least gratifying result 
of the experiment, giving, as it does, the 
best possible practical indorsement. 

As the main purpose of the exhibits is to 
obtain exact information as to the normal 
production of butter by’ the dairies, and 
not, as with all previous exhibits their best 
individual production, it is of prime im- 
portance that no specimens sent for exami- 
nation shall be specially prepared. To 
accomplish this arrangements have been 
made with the telegraph and railroad 
authorities, whereby exact information as 
to the delivery and the requisitions and the 
shipping of the butter can be obtained by 
the laboratory. Each competing dairy, 
furthermore, is compelled to fill out a 
scheme giving its exact situation, postal, 
railroad and telegraph connections, etc. 
The general plan of the exhibits is then 
sent, together with a number of tags, 
entitling the user to special freight privi- 
leges. The requisition for the butter can 
thus be sent so as to arrive a few hours only 
before the time of shipping, thus preclud- 
ing the possibility of extra working, let 
alone churning. In case of the inability of 
the dairy to send the butter when required, 
the laboratory must be informed imme- 
diately by telegraph, the excuse of a poor 
quality being not, however, accepted. It is 
stated that the number of such failures to 
respond on demand has been very small. It 
may be well to add here that these details 
are far more readily carried out in Den- 
mark than in this country, as the distances 


are comparatively small, and the telegraph 
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system and most of the railroads are con- 
trelled by the Government. 

On arrival at Copenhagen, the eer is 
taken to the laboratory and placed in rooms 
specially prepared, whefe it can be kept at 
an even temperature summer and winter. 
As Copenhagen is not afflicted with an ex- 
cessive heat this difficulty, too, is lessened. 
The average temperature of these rooms for 
the summer months is 8.8C., and for the 
winter 6.0C. The air is kept fresh and 
dry, the tubs being entirely free from damp- 
ness, and there is always good light. 

All specimens are received not later than 
the Saturday preceding the tests, which 
begin on Mondays. Duringthe intervening 
time the butter reaches a uniform tempera- 
ture,a matter of nosmall importance in 
comparative tests. These same specimens 
are then examined two weeks later to de- 
termine the keeping quality. Each group 
of judges makes an independent exam- 
ination of every specimen, three rooms 
being provided for this purpose. The man- 
ner of determining the quality of the butter 
is as follows. The employment of initial 
letters to indicate the points is borrowed 
from the practice of the Danish schools. 


BUTTER POINTS. 





NoTE.—These points may be supple- 
mented, when desired, by special remarks 
regarding butter faults. 

Each judge in each group keeps his own 
list, the points of the whole group being 
based either on those of the majority of its 
members, or, when this is lacking, on an 
average of all statements. Special butter 
faults, when made by a majority of the 
judges, are included in the final list, with- 
out, however, any attempt to explain the 
supposed cause. The kinds of faults noted 
are: rancid, oily, greasy, bitter, sharp, 
dirty taste and smell, thick, overworked, 
discolored, spotted, too fresh, too salt. 

As it is necessary, in order that they may 
have any definite meaning, that the arbi- 
trary points correspond in some way with 
the market values of the different classes 
indicated by them, it has been decided,after 
much discussion and experiment, that “eg” 
to “g,” or 8 points, or more, shall indicate 
butter that would be regarded as first class 
by English dealers; ‘‘qg,” 5 to7 points,butter 
about which it would be doubtful whether 
it would be ‘so regarded in England; and 
“m”’ and bad, or4 to 0 points, butter having 
such decided faults as to make its exporta- 
tion to England harmful to the reputation 
of Danish dairies. It will be seen from this 
how important a part foreign competition 
plays in all Danish dairy work. It is chiefly 
to this factor that I am inclined to attribute 
the enormous improvement of late years 
in the best grades of Danish butter, which 

now commands a higher price in Hull even 
than the once supreme Dutch article. 

Great difficulty has always been experi- 
enced in obtaining approximately uniform 
results from butter tests, owing to the fact 
that these depend so largely on the individu- 
al taste of the judges—one being sensitive to 
one fault, another to another. To reduce 
this personal element as far as possible, 
three firkins—one in each room—are exam- 
ined by all the judges together before the 
exhibits, and the results thus obtained are 
taken as a basis for all subsequent independ- 
ent tests. Provision has also been made 

for decided differences in the results of the 
different groups of judges. 


RECTIFICATICN OF BUTTER FAULTS. 


In the beginning dairies whose butter 
showed decided faults were visited by as- 
sistants from the laboratory; now this is 
attended to entirely by the inspectors, who 
have access to the books giving the detailed 
results of the exhibits. The report adds 
that admirable results have been reached 
by following this plan. 

After each exhibit, printed accounts are 
sent to all exhibitors, the first third of the 
dairies in point of excellence being men- 
tioned by name, the others by numbers. 
These latter, however, are informed pri- 
vately of their relative positions on the list 
together with the exact nature of the faults 
noted. 

Our report reproduces the tables from all 
these exhibits, referring to all the dairies 
only by number and kind, that is, estate or 


soe 





co-operative, A valuable feature, especially 
to Danish readers, is a map of Denmark, in- 
dicating the exact position of each compet- 
ing dairy and its kind. The entire absence 
of dairies from the immediate vicinity of 
Copenhagen is explained by the fact that 
the milk and cream as produced there are 
sold to the city dealers, 

The other discussions in the report can 
only be referred to here, as a full account 
of them would go far beyond the limits of 
this article. Many of them, too, are con- 
cerned especially with Danish conditions. 
Experiments have proved that, contrary to 
expectation, the quality and keeping qual- 
ity of the butter produced by the co-opera- 
tive dairies from milk brought together from 
many small farms, were fully equal on an 
average to those of the estate dairies. The 
examinations into the relative quality of 
butter from the different parts of the coun- 
try have, of course, only local interest, 
whereas the question as to how far and 
to what dishonest advantage to the pro- 
ducer butter can be watered concerns all 
students of dairy methods, The result 
reached by the report on this last point 
is that fraudulent watering of butter to in- 
crease its weight can never pay, as it is in- 
variably at the expense of the quality and 
therefore the price. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHAMPAIGN. 
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KEEPING EGGS. 


How to keep eggs fresh is a question that 
should be prominent in the minds of poul- 
try keepers. It may, perhaps, be objected 
that an egg cannot be preserved so as to re- 
tain thenatural delicacy of flavor of a really 
fresh egg, which soon passes away. Still 
eggs can be preserved in a manner to leave 
them excellent eating, and hardly distin- 
guishable from fresh ones, except, perhaps, 
by experts. If eggs are to be kept for a few 
weeks only the matter is very easily ar- 
ranged, a cool place being all that is neces- 
sary, together with a board pierced with 
holes just large enough to let the eggs stand 
upright without passing through. Upon 
this board the eggs should be placed, broad 
end downward, so that the air space may 
not enlarge to the same extent as when the 
reverse way, asthere would not be the same 
evaporation of moisture from the egg. Wire 
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tuted with advantage for this board or 
shelf. In Germany eggs are kept sweet for 
considerable periods by being buried in 
fresh bran; or a preparation of lime and 
water is made by adding twenty gallons of 
water to four gallons of fine slaked lime, to 
which abouta gallon of salt is added. When 
the water has taken up as much of the lime 
as it can possibly dissolve immerse the eggs 
in the liquid so that they are quite covered, 
about two or three inches of water inter- 
vening between the outer air and the top- 
most egg layer. A little lime must be 
added now and again, as the old lot loses its 
strength or gets absorbed. Too much, how- 
ever, should not be added; else the whole 
may turn into a solid mass. Water should 
also be poured in occasionally, as the quan- 
tity gradually becomes reduced by the 
steady absorption.—American Agricultur- 
ist. 
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A RUST PREVENTIVE FOR IRON 
PIPES. 


For the protection of sheet-iron pipes 
from rust, tarring is now largely resorted to 
as a method alike simple, economical and 
effective. The sections, as made, are for 
this purpose covered with coal tar, and 
then filled with light wood shavings and 
the latter set on fire, the effect of this 
treatment, it seems, being to render the 
iron practicall¥ proof against rust for an 
indefinite period, and rendering future 
painting unnecessary. In confirmation of 
this, the instance is cited of a chimney of 
sheet iron erected in 1866, which, through 
being subjected to the treatment in ques- 
tion, is bright and sound to-day as when 
erected, tho never having had any paint 
applied to it since. It is suggested that by 
strongly heating the iron after the tar is 
laid on the outside the latter becomes liter- 
ally burned into the metal, closing the 
pores and rendering it rust-proof, in a far 
more complete manner than if the tar itself 
be first made hot and applied to iron, ac- 
cording to the usual practice pursued. It is 
a matter of importance, of course, in carry- 
ing out this method with iron pipes, not 
only that the iron should not be made too 
hot, but that it should not be kept hot for 
too long a time, lest the tar be burned off ; 
and hence the desirableness of using light 
shavings instead of any other means of 
heating.—New York Sun. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


THAT ALL THE 


FIREWORKS 
ILLUMINATIONS 


AT THE 


WORLD’SFAIR 


WERE FURNISHED BY 


PAIN’S 
FIREWORKS CO., 


102 William 8t., N. Y. 


Receiving 2 Medals and 3 Diplomas. 


(The highest possible award.) 


Pyrotechnists to the CALIFORNIA MID-WINTER 
EXPOSITION and spectacles at MANHAT- 


TAN BEACH, etc., etc. 


They now offer their unrivalled goods in Assortments of $5.00 and upwards at Wholesale 
Rates. Price Lists Free on application. Send 10 cents for Souvenir Book of Views of World’s Fair 


Fireworks Displays. 





By mentioning this paper you will be entitled to an Additional Discount of 10 per cent. 


below regular prices. 
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Always Effective. 





“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 
remedied by” pills, these are always 


effective.”” — ALEX. 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 


SANDERSON, 











Studebaker Brothers, 


265 and 267 Canal Street, New York, 
(200 Feet East of Broadway.) 


FARM WAGONS, FARM CARTS, 


BUSINESS WAGONS, TRUCKS. 
STREET SPRINKLERS, LAWN SPRINKLERS. 


A large and attractive stock of 


BUGGIES and SURREYS, 


Runabouts, Phaetons, Buckboards, 
Depot Wagons. 
A GREAT VARIETY OF 


FANCY DRIVING TRAPS. 
FOR SALE 


1,000,000 ACRES 


of the Finest Farming Lands 


Along the lines of the Great Northern Railway in 
Minnesota ; Low Price and Easy Terms of Pa: mene. 
Ao Barticulars = —. ome +A p 

greac orthern a - 
way, ST. PAUL, MINN 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
opiam,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavenin arent. —Latest United 
States Government Food 


ROYAL BAKING Reet eae 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


» LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
**Best Pianos and several merito- 
mous and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
Es $2.75 








Buys our $9 N Natural Finish Baby 
hone oe — 


plated cg * sao axle. 


best mate- 
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ible. Reference 
‘but what we 


iS } TO- 
catalogue © atest designs published. 
OXFORD MFG. CO.. 340 pet Chicago, Ml. 





SEND US 


FIVE TWO-CENT STAMPS 
AND GET 


TWO YANKEE MENDERS 








With which to repair ro Garden Hose until you 

can buy some BLACK LINE COTTON HOSE. 

Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., 
hrop =q., Boston. 

05 Lake sane atnoky 2d St., St. Louis. 

810 Blake: St. Denver. 14 Fremont St., San Francisco. 


Ww. & B.DOUCLAS, 


11D D LET OW Ny 
CONN 


Branch Warehou: uses 
87 John St., New a and 
1% Lake St.. Chicag 


M ANUFACTURE! ERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants. Street Washers, 





WorksFounded in 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 

’ ition at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 

and Centennial Exhibition, 


1876. 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send ng ‘aiid for new 100-page 
catalog’ 

















Materials and workmanship 
' are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 
9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 

















Yost Writing Machine Company 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER. 


Made to meet the modern want for a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 
printing, is light, compact and durable. 

Uses any desired color of 1ak, copying or 
record. The pads can be changed instantly. 


71 and 73 Broadway. New York. 
* 40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng, 





ESTERBROOK’S FALCON 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048. 26 John St., N. ¥. 
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Established 1793. 


STEAM 


AND 


HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LE BOSQUET BROS., 
82 Union St. Boston Mass 





Church LiCl LIGHT -¢ < 

















. etc. se Show, Winders 
and estimate. A liberal == 
OSiacses LP. FRLNK. 651 Pearl Street, N.Y. 
CHURCH, LODGE, DEAFNESS 
PARLOR, And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
PEWS Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums 
pic ] New scientific invention, entirely 
Opera Chairs 
BO. SMALL i 
& CO., bay A qe safe, a. one ~* 
; have no wire or string a 
= a tachment. Write for pamphlet. 
Boston, Mass. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 





FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 10 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 






Louisville, Ky. 
&@™ Mention this pape’ 


A Practical, Every-day 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 





Containing over 2, o 
830 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





At + Price i: 





e tested rec recipes. 820 p 
Bound in cloth. Don’t fail to get ine 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the eres greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 
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CHICAGO SCALE 








FIRE! 


Single and Double Russet Harness 


} PETERS & CALHOUN CO. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Charch and Vesey Sts., N.Y. (ity, N.Y. 








TRAVEL. RESORTS, ETC. 





FIRE! 
FIRE!!! 


We are closing out a large line of : 


FINE HARNESS, 


Riding-Saddles, Whips. 


ALSO 





Stretches in unbroken length 


F From St. Paul to Pacific Ocean 


Presenting the most sublime and majestic panorama 
of natural scenery in the world. It offers round-t 
4, tickets to Montana, Washington, California and 
Y Coast points, with choice of return by a different Toute. 
Round.trip tickets to China, Japan, Australia and Hawaii, 
Every Comfort and Luxury of Mod. 
ern a Xo el 
pment of the 


characterizes th: 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
% Send for Detailed Information. f 

F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A, 
W. W. FINLEY, 


AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 





The above goods are only slightly 
damaged by water. Great bargains for 
cash buyers. 


33 Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 
































NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Yellowstone 
Park. 


YOU CAN GO THERE AND RETURN 


THIS ISA 
SCENE IN 








FROM IN AT A COST OF 
NEW YORK 14 DAYS $215.00 INCLUDING ALL ; 
CHICAGO 12 DAYS 160.00 4 NECESSARY 
ST. PAUL 10 DAYS 130.00 EXPENSES. 


SEND ME SIX CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 


INDIANLAND AND WONDERLAND, our Tourist Booklet. 
CHAS. S. FEE, 


GEN. PASS. AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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‘Weber Piano 


is its tone; that is because it is construc 


from the tit is distines ish ~y = ~ph~ 8. 
s distinguished from any oth 
instrument made. " — 


Sth Ave. and {6th St, 


WAREROOME, | NEW YORK CITY, 
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“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect Collar and Cuff 
Button made. Is oblong, goes 
=. in like a wedge, and flies 
_- around across the buttonhole ; 
no wear or tear. Strong, dur- 
" able, and can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. In gold, silver, 
and rolled gold. Can be put 
7 on any sleeve button. 

SIDE VIEW. 


BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers, 
Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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Manufactured for the trade by 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 
23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Send for Circular. 





STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Are put up sucqsseraly by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many patterns made. 


HENRY 8, NORTHROP. 30 Rose Street, New York. 
HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. _ 








Summer Vacation 


described in a new illustrated book “SUMMER 
HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 
ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” con- 
taining selected addresses of the Best Family 
Hemes for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week, also jist of finest Hotels 
with prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, 
fishing, boating, climate and scenery all unexcelled. 
Mailed free on application to 


A. W. EGCLESTONE or S. W. CUMMINGS 
§. P. A. 353 Broadway, N.Y. G. P, A. St, Albans, Vi. 


HILL’S MANSION HOUSE, 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS, 
Open through the year. 


Plimpton | House and Annexes, 
TCH HILL, R. I. 
Open May oer to Oct. Ist. Send for Circular to 
Watch Hill or Easthampton. 
WILLIAM HILL. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1894 opens June 
22d, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
MONTE-VALLE HOUSE, 


Mountain Dale. Sullivan Co. 
Four hours from New York on the N 
. midway between Midd 
jibertz, Ellenville and Monticello—the most i health 
ful ae New York State th, 


ests ; also que aware, experie’ 
‘erms $12 to $18 per week. 
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